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PREFACE 


The  task  of  compiling  a history  of  the  City  of  Dublin  for 
a series  such  as  that  in  which  it  now  appears  presents 
some  difficulties,  foremost  amongst  which  is  that  of 
making  such  a selection  from  the  great  mass  of  avail- 
able  material  as  would  bring  the  work  within  the  com- 
pass of  a moderately  sized  volume.  The  ideal  which  the 
author  set  before  him,  however  imperfectly  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  his  object,  was  to  omit  no  incident 
of  importance  while  he  so  condensed  the  general  facts  of 
history  as  to  admit  of  the  inclusion  of  some  picturesque 
details,  thus  presenting  some  aspects  of  life  as  it  was 
lived  at  different  periods  by  the  citizens.  The  fortunes 
of  the  city  have  been  so  closely  concerned  with  many 
events  in  the  general  history  of  Ireland  as  to  necessitate 
brief  allusion  to  some  of  these,  but  such  references  have 
been  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

The  author  has  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  of  those  public 
buildings  for  which  Dublin  has  long  been  famous.  In 
describing  the  former  he  has  had  the  great  advantage 
of  having  the  proofs  read  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A., 
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Preface  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  also  kindly  contributed  a drawing 
from  the  cast  which  he  has  had  made  of  the  badge  of 
King  John  referred  to  on  p.  38,  which  forms  the  illustra- 
tion at  the  end  of  Chapter  n.  For  these  kindnesses  he 
desires  to  express  his  obligation. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  every  instance  to  consult 
original  records.  The  author  has  necessarily  based  a 
certain  amount  .of  his  historical  data  on  the  researches 
of  previous  writers,  but  these,  wherever  possible,  he  has 
carefully  verified. 

In  the  preparation  of  Chapter  iv.  he  has  to  thank 
Mr.  S.  E.  Brambell,  one  of  the  Assistant  Librarians 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  extracts  from  the  College 
Register  and  for  other  information. 

In  Chapter  vn.  the  author  has  consulted  the  City 
Records,  and  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  series  of 
papers  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries , Ireland by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Berry,  I.S.O., 
F.R.S.A.I.,  Assistant-Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records. 

The  author  has  to  thank  John  Ribton  Garstin,  Esq., 
D.L.,  late  President  R.S.A.I.,  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce the  very  interesting  map  in  his  possession,  taken 
from  Liber  Sextus  of  the  Civitates  Orhis  Terrarum  of 
S.  Braun  and  F.  Hoghenbergius,  published  1618,  and 
either  an  early  reproduction  of  Speed’s  map  of  1610,  or 
possibly  the  source  from  which  that  map  may  have  been 
derived. 

Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  resources  of  the 
1 Referred  to  throughout  as  Journal  R.S.A.I. 
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National  Library,  and  the  author  has  to  thank  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  T.  W.  Lyster,  for  special  facilities 
afforded  him ; and  to  acknowledge  the  unvarying 
courtesy  and  attention  of  the  official  staff. 

Finally,  the  work  has  had  the  advantage  of  having 
been  read  in  MS.,  not  only  by  the  General  Editor  of  the 
series,  Dr.  Windle,  but  also  by  Professor  John  Cooke, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.A.I.,  to  both  of  whom  the  author  is  in- 
debted for  many  suggestions,  and  ’ to  the  latter  for 
much  valuable  assistance. 

Dublin,  April  1907 
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CRYPT  OF  CHRISTCHURCH 


CHAPTER  I 


SCANDINAVIAN  DUBLIN 


THOUGH  Dublin  cannot  boast 
the  venerable  age  of  many 
European  cities,  it  can  at  least  claim 
a respectable  antiquity.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  primitive  times  a 
settlement  would  grow  up  round  the 
mouth  of  such  a river  as  the  Liffey ; 
and  as  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  that  best  known 
to  Greek  and  Phoenician  traders,  such  a settlement 
would  soon  become  a place  of  some  importance.  The 
identification  of  Dublin  with  the  ’ 'Ef3\ava  HoXt?  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy  may  be  questioned  on  many  grounds, 
though  a colour  of  probability  is  given  to  that  supposi- 
tion by  the  position  of  the  4 desert  island  1 of  VA Spov  or 
’'ESpou,  properly  speaking  the  promontory  of  Howth 
(Ben  Edair),  lying  off  the  coast  to  the  west.  But  even 
if  we  reject  the  later  testimony  of  Jocelin,  who  wrote 
his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who 
accounts  for  the  name  of  Dublin  by  a legend  of  a 
Princess  Dublina  drowned  in  the  Liffey  and  restored  to 
life  through  the  prayers  of  the  saint,  we  at  least  reach 
sound  historic  ground  in  the  settlement  of  the  Ostmen 
or  Scandinavian  rovers  who  took  2lc  CliAc  (the  ford  of 
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Dublin  the  hurdles)  in  836  a.d.  and  bestowed  on  it  the  new 
name  of  (bub -Linn  (Duv  Linn,  Danish  Diflyn)  or 
Blackpool,  from  the  inlet  of  the  Liffey  at  its  confluence 
with  the  small  stream  of  the  Poddle,  where  their  ships 
were  moored.  In  the  fanciful  account  of  the  historian 
Olaus  Magnus,  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  unlikely  stratagem  of  snaring  a number  of  swallows 
and  releasing  them,  each  with  a lighted  sponge  fastened 
under  its  wings,  which  speedily  ignited  the  thatched 
roofs  of  the  Irish  town,  and  presently  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  However  sceptical  we  may  feel  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  it  probably  affords  a correct  estimate 
of  the  kind  of  town,  if  any,  which  then  occupied  the 
site  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  as  the  dwellings  of  the 
natives  were  then  almost  universally  constructed  of 
timber  or  wickerwork,  plastered  with  clay.  That  a 
town  existed  is  probable  from  the  full  Irish  name  of  iMile 
AcA  Cli^c  (pronounce  Bwale  auha  Kleeah),  the  town  of  the 
hurdle  ford  ; and  also  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  five 
great  roads,  constructed  in  the  second  century,  leading 
from  Tara,  the  palace  of  the  Irish  *2lpb  ]1I  (or  chief  king) 
to  the  then  five  provinces  of  Ireland,  must  have  crossed 
the  Liffey  about  the  spot  where  the  Whitworth  Bridge 
now  stands.  The  present  thoroughfare  of  Stonybatter 
probably  formed  a portion  of  this  road,  the  name  being 
an  imperfect  translation  of  borAp-nA-3cloc  (pr.  Boher  na 
gloch),  that  is,  the  road  of  the  stones,  from  the  blocks 
of  stone  with  which  it  was  paved. 

The  particular  race  of  foreigners  who  first  settled  in 
Dublin  belonged  to  the  |'mn  501^  (Fin  Gall)  or  White 
Strangers,  probably  Norwegians,  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  bub  (F)uv  Gall),  possibly  modernised 

into  Doyle,  or  Black  Strangers,  who  were  Danes.  The 
district  north  of  Dublin  was  long  known  as  Fingal,  and 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  one  branch  of  the  Plunkett 
family.  Between  these  two  races  a constant  warfare 
was  for  some  time  waged  in  Ireland  till  the  arrival,  in 
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852,  of  AulafF  or  Olav  (Irish  2lrht4eib)  The  White,  Scandi- 
son  of  the  King  of  Lochlann  ( i.e . Scandinavia),  when,  navian 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters , 4 all  the  Dublin 
foreigners  submitted  to  him.1  The  conqueror  of  Dublin 
was  joined  by  Ivar  (Irish  lorn  Aft),  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a younger  son  of  the  great  Norse  hero  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
plausibly  identified  with  the  Irish  Turgesius,  i.e.  Thorgisl 
(servant  of  Thor);  and  together  they  invaded  and 
conquered  Northumbria.  Olav  was  slain  in  battle  in 
870  a.d.,  and  Ivar  and  his  brother  Halfden  and  their 
descendants  reigned  alike  in  Dublin  and  Northumbria, 
their  coinage,  minted  in  Dublin,  bearing  with  the  name 
of  Olav,  Sitric,  or  Ivar,  the  title  of  ‘high  king  of  the 
Northmen  of  Ireland  and  England.1 

In  897  6 the  foreigners1  were,  according  to  the  Irish 
annals,  expelled  from  the  fortress  of  Cli^c  by 
CeApl><Ul  (Carroll),  King  of  Leinster,  and  many  of  them, 
after  having  been  besieged  in  Ireland's  Eye  (off  Howth), 
fled  to  Mercia,  where  Hingamund,  their  leader,  asked 
of  Queen  dEthelflaed,  the  Lady  of  Mercia,1  4 lands  on 
which  to  erect  stalls  and  houses,1  and  she,  4 pitying  his 
condition,  gave  him  lands  near  Chester,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.1  The  Irish  victory  was  both 
partial  and  temporary,  for  in  919  we  read  that  Sitric  or 
Sygtrygg,  grandson  of  Ivar,  with  an  immense  royal  fleet, 
recovered  Dublin  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  as  far 
as  Cenk  ^piu^ic,  now  Con  fey,  near  Leixlip.  The  same 
year,  Sitric  having  sailed  for  Mercia,  to  support  the 
claims  of  his  brother  Reginald  to  that  province,  in  his 
absence  sl]iAU  51un5ub  (G'lun  Duv — Black  Knee),  4 King 
of  Ireland,1  assembled  an  army  to  attack  Dublin.  He 
was  met  at  Celt  [VloyAmocc,  now  Kilmashogue,  near 
Rathfarnham,  about  six  miles  from  Dublin,  by  the  sons 
of  Sitric,  and  suffered  a disastrous  defeat,  in  which  were 
slain  the  king  and  his  stepson  and  heir,  Concohdji,  son 


1 See  Chester  in  the  present  series,  p.  30. 
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Dublin  of  the  kings  of  Ulidia  and  Breagha,  and  many 

otlier  chieftains.  The  Irish  hards  make  great  lamenta- 
tion over  this  defeat,  which,  they  say, 

‘ Shall  be  called  till  J udgment’s  day 
The  destructive  morning  of  CtlAc.’ 

In  the  grounds  of  Glen  Southwell,  near  St.  Columba’s 
College,  on  the  side  of  Kilmashogue  mountain,  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a large  cromlech,  which  pos- 
sibly marks  the  grave  of  the  chieftains  slain  in  this 
battle.  On  the  death,  in  926,  of  Sitric,  King  of  North- 
umbria, his  dominions  were  seized  by  his  brother-in- 
law  and  ally,  JEthelstan,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  his  sons  fled  to  Dublin ; but  ^Ethelstan’s  occupation 
was  contested  by  Godfrey  or  Guthfrith,  King  of  Dublin, 
brother  or  nephew  of  Sitric,  who  for  six  months  reigned 
in  Northumbria,  but  was  then  expelled  by  dEthelstan, 
and  returned  to  Dublin.  Here,  six  years  later,  ‘ he  died 
a filthy  and  ill-favoured  death,’  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Aulaf  or  Olav.  This  prince  proved  both  a statesman 
and  a warrior,  and  having  effected  alliances  with  the 
Danes  of  Ulster,  the  kings  of  Wales  and  East  Anglia, 
and  Constantine,  King  of  Scots,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  and  being  joined  by  troops  from  the  distant 
Orkneys,  entered  the  Humber  with  a fleet  of  615  ships, 
and  landed  at  the  Humber  Stane  in  a.d.  937,  to  dis- 
pute with  jEthelstan  the  inheritance  of  Northumbria. 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  we  read  that  Aulaiv 
went  to  Cair  Abroc,  i.e.  York  (Eboracum),  and  that 
Blacaire,  son  of  Godfrey,  came  to  CliAc  to  govern 
the  Danes.  But  the  Saxon  king  collected  a no  less  for- 
midable force,  hiring  three  hundred  Scandinavian  mer- 
cenaries under  the  celebrated  leaders  Thorolf  and  Egils, 
and  in  938,  at  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburh  (Brumby, 
near  Beverley),  Aulaf  suffered  a signal  defeat.  Five 
kings  and  seven  earls  were  amongst  the  slain,  and  Aulaf, 
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son  of  Godfrey,  fled  to  Ireland  with  the  remnant  of  his 
followers,  as  graphically  described  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  : 


‘Gewiton  him  f>a  NorSmen. 
dreg  gled  on  garum'. 
dreorig  dareSa  laf. 
on  dyniges  mere, 
ofer  deopne  water. 

Dyflig  secan. 
eft  Yraland. 
rewise  mode.’ 

‘ Departed  the  Northmen  in  nailed  ships 
Drear  remnant  of  darts  on  the  sea  of  Dyng, 

O’er  the  waters  deep  Dublin  to  seek, 

Back  to  land  of  the  Erse,  depressed  in  mind.’ 

On  Aulafs  return  he  found  Blacaire  firmly  seated  in 
Dublin ; and,  crushed  as  he  was  by  the  slaughter  of 
Brunanburh,  he  sought  allies  among  the  Irish,  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  warlike  King  of  Ireland, 
|7lui|tced|icdeh  of  the  Leather  Cloaks,  so  nicknamed 
from  the  sheepskin  mantles  with  which  he  equipped  his 
troops  for  winter  campaigns.  Blacaire  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Sallying  against  his  Irish  foe,  he  met  him 
in  Louth,  and  defeated  and  slew  him  in  a battle  near 
Ardee  (a.d.  941).  His  success,  however,  was  short-lived. 
Conjdldc,  son  of  |Vldolmin3,  possibly  in  the  absence  of 
Blacaire,  took  and  sacked  c Clide,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  Four  Masters,  4 burned  its  houses,  divisions,  ships, 
and  all  other  structures.1  From  this  we  may  gather  that 
Dublin  had,  architecturally,  made  little  advance  during 
the  Danish  occupation.  Aulaf  appears  temporarily  to 
have  reoccupied  the  city,  but  in  945  Blacaire  once 
more  retook  Dublin,  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain  the 
following  year  by  Conjjdldc  in  the  great  battle  of 
’llz  Clide,  wherein  ‘1600  men  were  lost,  wounded,  and 
captives,  in  revenge  of  [Tluipcedpcdch,  son  of  ^Jidll  5^n- 
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Dublin  bub,  slain  by  him  some  time  before.’  Of  this  was 
said  : 

c The  Thursday  of  Coil^AlAe  of  chiefs 
At  CtiAc  was  a conflict  of  heroes  ; 

As  long  as  his  children  live  to  propagate  children 
They  shall  bring  the  foreigners  all  kinds  of  trouble.’ 1 

Blacaire  was  succeeded  by  Aulaf  Cuaran,  son  of  that 
Sitric  who  had  ruled  Northumbria  in  921.  He  revived 
the  claim  of  his  family  to  their  English  inheritance; 
and  in  919  sailed  for  Northumbria,  which  had  rebelled 
against  King  Eadred,  leaving  Dublin  in  care  of  his 
brother  Godfrey.  He  occupied  the  throne  of  North- 
umbria for  four  years,  and  was  the  last  of  its  Danish 
kings.  Godfrey  in  Dublin  seems  to  have  obtained  fresh 
levies  from  abroad,  for  we  find  him  in  949  plundering 
Kells  and  other  churches  of  Meath,  and  carrying  ‘ 3000 
persons  into  captivity,  besides  gold,  silver,  raiment, 
wealth,  and  goods  of  every  description.1  Godfrey,  son 
of  Sitric,  was  the  first  of  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  to 
embrace  Christianity.  On  a visit  to  England  in  943,  he 
was  converted,  and  received  baptism,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle , from  King  Edmund.  His  sister  Gyda  was 
married  to  Olaf  Trygvasson,  afterwards  King  of  Norway, 
who  had  also  become  a Christian.  Godfrey  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  del  Ostmanby, 
so  called  from  its  situation  in  Ostman’s  town,  now  Ox- 
mantown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  LtfFey ; and  from  its 
foundation,  circa  948,  the  conversion  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  is  usually  dated.  Godfrey  was  slain  in  951  by  the 
bSX  e or  Dalcassians,  a tribe  forming  a kind  of  house- 
hold troops  for  the  kings  of  Cashel,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Aulaf ; but  on  the  expulsion  of  Aulaf  Cuaran 
from  Northumbria,  the  latter  disputed  the  throne  with 
his  nephew,  and  was  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Conj- 
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Aide.  King  of  Ireland.  From  this  time,  that  is,  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Danes  to  Christianity,  the  matri- 
monial connections  between  the  Danish  and  Irish 
monarchs  become  bewildering.  For  example,  Aulaf 
Cuaran  had  married  daughter  of  |Vlupch<^6, 

son  of  "pm 6,  King  of  Leinster.  After  bearing  him  a 
son,  Si  trie,  Gormflaith  was  repudiated,  and  married 
bpi^n  b^pounhe  (Boru),  whose  daughter  married  Sitric, 
son  of  Aulaf  Cuaran.  In  support  of  his  father-in-law's 
claims  on  Dublin,  Con^MAc,  King  of  Ireland,  led  a 
hosting  into  Leinster,  and  having  plundered  a wide  dis- 
trict, held  the  fair  of  the  LifFey  on  the  present  Curragh 
of  Kildare  for  three  days,  but  was  ambushed  by  Aulaf, 
son  of  Godfrey,  and  slain  with  many  of  his  chieftains. 
Soon  after,  we  find  Aulaf  Cuaran  again  plundering 
Meath,  and  in  979  the  old  warrior  went  on  pilgrimage 
to  Iona,  and  died  there  ‘after  penance  and  a good 
life.1  His  stepson  and  son-in-law,  |VlAotyechtAm6,  or 
Malachy  11.,  had  now  succeeded  his  father  as  7lp6  jli,  or 
King  of  Ireland,  and  also  laid  claim  to  Dublin.  He 
defeated  the  Danish  garrison  at  the  battle  of  7lc 
CtiAc,  slew  Ragnal,  or  Reginald,  heir  to  the  sovereignty, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  ‘dun1  or  fortress,  which  probably 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Castle  of  Dublin. 
After  a siege,  variously  stated  by  the  Irish  chroniclers 
as  of  twenty  and  sixty  nights,  he  took  it  and  reduced 
the  Danes  to  tribute.  An  ounce  of  gold  for  every 
garden  and  croft  was,  we  are  told,  to  be  paid  by  them 
on  Christmas  night  annually  for  ever.  In  980  Malachy 
issued  his  famous  proclamation  to  the  many  Irish  then 
in  slavery  that  ‘ as  many  of  the  Irish  nation  as  lived 
in  servitude  and  bondage  with  the  Danes  should  pre- 
sently pass  over  without  ransom,  and  live  freely  in  their 
own  countries  according  to  their  wonted  manner.1 

In  999  Sitric,  son  of  Aulaf,  now  King  of  Dublin, 
took  prisoner  6onnchA6  mAc  &omnAill,  King  of  Leinster, 
which  led  to  an  attack  on  him  by  the  combined  forces 
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Dublin  of  Malachy  and  Brian  Boru,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  A battle  was  fought  at  Glennmama,  near 
Dunlavin,  County  Wicklow,  in  which  Sitric  was  defeated, 
and  his  brother  Harold  slain.  The  Irish  forces  took 
Dublin,  where  they  remained  for  seven  nights,  burned 
the  ‘dun1  or  fortress,  and  plundered  the  city  of  ‘gold, 
silver,  hangings,  and  all  precious  things.1  Sitric  was 
expelled,  but  soon  after  found  an  ally  in  his  father- 
in-law  and  former  foe,  Brian  Boru,  who  had  com- 
menced that  intrigue  against  Malachy  n.,  which  ended 
in  1002  in  the  deposition  of  the  latter  and  the  assump- 
tion of  supreme  power  by  Brian.  For  some  time  friendly 
relations  were  maintained  between  Brian  and  the 
Danes,  the  latter  with  a fleet  under  Sitric  plundering 
the  coasts  of  Down. 

But  in  1013  war  broke  out  between  the  2lp6  |lf 
(Brian)  and  his  tributaries,  the  Irish  King  of  Leinster 
and  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  and  a blockade  of 
Dublin  ensued.  King  Brian  broke  up  his  camp  at 
Christmas,  owing  to  dearth  of  provisions,  and  re- 
turned to  his  palace  of  CeAnn  Cepd5  (Kincora).  Sitric 
availed  himself  of  the  breathing-time  thus  afforded  by 
seeking  aid  from  his  kinsmen  over  sea,  and  1000 
warriors  in  coats  of  mail,  under  Brodar,  a Danish  chief, 
entered  Dublin  on  Palm  Sunday,  while  Brian  and  his 
forces  lay  on  the  north  of  the  river  near  the  present  site 
of  the  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown.  Brian’s  son, 
<bonnchA5,  led  a force  against  the  territory  of  the  King 
of  Leinster,  while  his  father’s  troops  harried  the  Danish 
districts  of  Fingall  and  Howth.  The  Danes  sent  out  a 
body  to  repel  the  latter,  and  this  movement  resulted  in 
a general  engagement.  At  sunrise  on  Good  Friday 
1014,  the  battle,  now  known  as  the  Battle  of  Clontarf, 
commenced,  and  terminated  as  evening  fell  in  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the  Danes.  From  the  river  Tolka  to 
the  rising  ground  now  occupied  by  Mountjoy  Square, 
and  thence  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  del  Ostmanby, 
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the  conflict  raged.  The  Danish  king  beheld  the  fight  Scandi- 
from  the  walls  of  his  fortress  ; the  aged  Brian,  whose  navian 
grandson  was  amongst  the  combatants,  remained  in  the  Dublin 
rear  of  the  Irish  centre,  protected  by  his  body-guard. 

The  mailed  warriors  of  Brodar  faced  the  Dalcassian 
levies  under  Prince  [71u|tch<^6  (Murrough),  son  of  Brian, 
and  at  the  commencement  the  former  seem  to  have 
gained  some  advantage.  ‘Well  do  the  foreigners  reap 
the  field,1  exclaimed,  as  he  watched  the  fight,  King  Sitric 
to  his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Brian.  4 It  will  be  at  the 
end  of  the  day  that  will  be  seen,1  was  her  cautious  reply. 

And  later,  as  the  Danish  forces  were  driven  into  the  sea, 
she  remarked  sarcastically  to  her  husband,  4 It  appears  to 
me  the  foreigners  have  gained  their  inheritance,1  a re- 
mark which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lady  one  of  her 
front  teeth.  On  the  wings  the  forces  of  Connaught 
encountered  the  troops  of  Leinster,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Munster  levies  opposed  the  Danes  of  Dublin  under 
£>ub3<Ul,  son  of  Aulaf.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
Danish  forces  were  in  full  flight;  their  ships,  which  had 
lain  along  the  northern  shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  had  been 
carried  out  of  reach  by  the  rising  tide,  and  the  only 
passage  across  the  Liffey,  Dubhgairs  Bridge,  being 
covered  by  the  troops  of  Brian,  a dreadful  slaughter 
ensued.  It  is  said  by  the  Irish  annalists  that 
not  one  of  Brodar’s  mailed  champions  escaped  alive, 
while  Prince  fcuhj^ll,  son  of  Aulaf,  and  3000  of  his 
troops  were  also  amongst  the  slain ; and  on  the  Irish 
side,  Prince  |71upchA5  and  his  son  had  fallen.  Brodar, 
probably  in  attempting  to  force  his  way  to  DubhgalPs 
Bridge,  came  on  the  tent  of  Brian,  and  slew  the  aged 
king,  it  is  alleged,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  and  was  him- 
self slain  by  the  bodyguard.  From  the  Dublin  Magazine 
for  June  1763,  we  learn  that  when  the  present  Rotunda 
gardens  were  being  laid  out,  a trench  was  found  contain- 
ing a quantity  of  human  bones,  together  with  numberless 
pieces  of  iron  resembling  broad  rivets,  and  a large  sword 
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Dublin  and  spear  head  two  feet  in  length  ; possibly  the  remains 
of  the  warriors  of  Brodar. 

The  Battle  of  Clontarf  left  both  parties  exhausted,  and 
no  one  to  benefit  by  the  victory.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  popular  error  would  have  it,  to  imply  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Dublin.  As  industrious 
artisans  and  traders  they  were  tributaries  too  valuable 
lightly  to  be  banished  or  exterminated.  We  are,  indeed, 
assured  by  the  annalists  that  ‘after  Clontarf  there  was 
not  a threshing-floor  from  Howth  to  Brandon  Head 
(in  Kerry)  without  a Danish  slave  threshing  on  it,  nor  a 
quern  without  a Danish  woman  grinding  on  it’;  but  we 
learn  from  another  source  that  Brian  had  left  no  Danes 
in  the  kingdom  except  such  a number  of  artisans  and 
merchants  in  Dublin , Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick  as 
could  be  easily  mastered  at  any  time  should  they  dare  to 
rebel ; these  King  Brian  very  wisely  permitted  to  remain 
‘ for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade  and  traffic,  as  they 
possessed  many  ships  and  were  experienced  sailors.’ 

Brian,  as  we  have  seen,  having  fallen  in  the  battle, 
these  remarks  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  his  successor, 
and  indeed  as  representing  the  general  policy  of  the 
Irish  kings  towards  the  foreigners  settled  in  the  chief 
seaports.  And  in  1021,  seven  years  only  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Clontarf,  we  find  Sitric  Mac  Aulaf 
defeating  the  King  of  Leinster  at  the  battle  of  Delgany. 
In  1028  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  in  1038, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church, 
‘Sitricus,  son  of  Ablef  (Aulaf),  Earl  of  Dublin,  gave  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  to  Donatus  (or  Donagh)  first 
Bishop  of  Dublin,  a place  whereon  to  build  a church  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  the  lands  of  Bealdulek 
(Baldoyle),  Rechan  (Raheny),  and  Portraherne  (Portrane) 
for  its  maintenance.’’  On  the  coins  of  this  king,  preserved 
in  the  Dublin  National  Museum,  he  is  styled  Sitric  in., 
and  the  church  which  he  founded  occupied  the  site 
whereon  the  present  Christchurch  stands. 
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Sitric  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Eachmarcach,  who,  Scandi- 
in  1052,  4 went  beyond  seas,’  possibly  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  navian 
of  which  his  brother  Godfrey  is  said  to  have  been  king,  Dublin 
and  0iApmAi6  (Dermot),  son  of  &onnchA5,  surnamed 
|VlAil-n<Cmb6,  seized  the  kingship  of  Dublin  under  the 
title  of  King  of  Leinster,  of  the  Innse  Gall  (Danish  Isles 
= Hebrides),  and  of  Dublin.  In  1072  the  troops  of 
Leinster  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  05b4  (Ova)  by  ConcobAp  (Connor)  11<G 
[71  AoileAehlAi nn , Prince  of  Tara,  and  Dermot  himself 
"slain  and  mangled.’  He  is  thus  lamented  by  the 
bards : — 

4 OlApwAlb,  first  man  in  Leinster  fell, 
foiApmAlk,  of  the  ruddy-coloured  aspect, 

A king  who  maintained  the  standard  of  war/ 

His  eldest  son  |7lupch<^6  (Murrough)  had  predeceased 
him,  and  his  grandson  OhomnAll  m<^c|Vlu|iceA|irAi3 
(Daniel  MacMurrough),  surnamed  The  Fat,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  The  grandson  of  Domhnall,  fciApmAik  m<^c- 
f71upceApcAi3  (Dermot  MacMurrough),  known  in  Irish 
annals  as  0iApmAib  d]A-n5oill  (Dermot  of  the  Foreigners), 
was  the  chieftain  who  on  his  banishment  from  Ireland 
by  his  chieftainry  in  1166,  owing  to  his  character,  which 
was.  4 violent,  overbearing,  and  ferocious,’  departed  for 
Aquitaine,  there  to  ask  the  aid  of  Henry  n.  of  England, 
whose  feudal  vassal  he  offered  to  become. 

But  we  would  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  Dublin  was 
without  rulers  other  than  these  Kings  of  Leinster.  In 
1094  we  find  mention  of  a certain  Godfrey,  Lord  of  the 
foreigners  of  2lc  CliAc  and  of  the  Islands,  i.e.  the 
Hebrides,  generally  identified  with  that  King  of  Man 
before  mentioned,  and  great-grandson  of  Aulaf  Cuaran. 

He  was  expelled  from  Dublin  by  Turlough  O’Brien,  King 
of  Munster,  and  afterwards  died  of  pestilence.  In  1146 
we  have  Raghnall,  or  Reginald,  son  of  Turcall,  or 
Thorkill,  slain  by  the  men  of  East  Meath.  Again  in 
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Dublin  1160  we  have  Brodar,  son  of  Thorkill,  Lord  of  Cli^c, 
and  in  1166  the  foreigners  of  Dublin  were  leagued  with 
bjteiyne  (Breffni)  and  Meath  in  the  expulsion  of  Dermot 
MacMurrough.  In  that  year,  indeed,  the  Danes  could 
furnish  a thousand  horse  to  the  conference  held  at 
buiSe  ClAcc^,  now  Athboy,  respecting  4 veneration 
for  churches  and  clerics/1  In  1170,  when  Dublin  was 
treacherously  taken  by  MacMurrough  and  his  Norman 
allies,  Asgall,  or  Hasculf,  son  of  Raghnall,  whose  palace 
stood  beside  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  occupied 
the  site  on  St.  Michael’s  Hill  on  which  the  Synod  Hall 
now  stands,  was  king  of  the  foreigners,  and  escaped  by 
sea.  He  returned  the  following  year  with  a fleet  of  60 
ships,  furnished  by  his  kinsmen  of  the  Western  Isles,  and 
sailed  into  the  Lifley.  His  force  consisted  of  Danes  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  from  the  Hebrides,  and  Norwegians, 
mail-clad  warriors,  some  with  the  long  cuirasses  of  the 
vikings,  some  with  plates  of  metal  sewn  together,  led  by 
a noted  Orkney  champion  whom  the  contemporary 
Norman  chronicler  names  Johan  le  Deve,  i.e.  John  the 
Mad  or  the  Furious.  Hasculf  marshalled  his  troops  at 
the  Stein,  on  the  low  ground  south  of  the  Lifley,  then 
extending  from  College  Green  to  Ringsend,  and  marching 
through  the  suburb  on  whose  site  Dame  Street  now  stands, 
he  assaulted  St.  Mary’s  Gate,  or  Dame’s  Gate,  the  east 
gate  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Cork  Hill.  While 
Milun  (Miles)  de  Cogan  was  hard  pressed  by  John  the 
Mad,  his  brother  Richard  with  thirty  horsemen  rode 
secretly  out  of  the  Western  Gate,  afterwards  known  as 
St.  Werburgh’s  or  Pole  Gate,  at  southern  extremity  of 
St.  Werburgh  Street,  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Danes. 
This  threw  their  forces  into  confusion,  and  Miles  at  this 
juncture  sallying  upon  them  with  all  his  force  a complete 
rout  ensued.  John  the  Mad  fought  indeed  like  a true 
Berserker — 
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‘ . . . En  la  melle 
De  une  hache  ben  tempre 
Cosuit  le  ior  un  chevaler 
Que  la  quisse  lui  fist  voler  ’ 

says  the  chronicler.  But  individual  valour  could  not 
retrieve  the  day,  the  Danes  fled  to  their  ships,  and  Hasculf 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  and,  on  boasting 
that  he  would  speedily  return,  was  beheaded. 

Thus  ended  the  Danish  kingdom  of  Dublin  after  a 
duration  of  over  three  hundred  years,  for  King  Henry  n. 
granted  Dublin  to  the  people  of  Bristol  with  de  Lacy  as 
governor,  and  confined  the  Danes,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
northern  suburb,  which  retained  its  name  of  Ostmanstown, 
now  Oxmantown,  as  we  have  seen.  In  this  connection 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
only  became  so  under  Anglo-Norman  rule,  and  was  for 
the  first  ten  centuries  of  its  history  virtually  a foreign 
city.  For  three  hundred  years  it  had  been  the  centre  of 
a small  Scandinavian  kingdom,  and  on  the  coming  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  it  was  peopled  by  the  Bristol  colony, 
administered  by  their  trading  gilds,  and  the  seat  of 
those  governors,  who,  under  various  titles,  acted  as 
viceroys  of  the  English  sovereigns.  Indeed,  until  the 
control  of  the  city  was,  in  1841,  vested  in  the  reformed 
corporation,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  an  Irish 
city  in  any  national  sense  of  the  term.  During  the  three 
centuries  of  Danish  dominion,  though  the  Irish  some- 
times conquered,  and  even  nominally  expelled  the  Danes, 
that  race  continuously  held  and  practically  continuously 
ruled  the  city  and  district.  The  boundaries  of  their 
kingdom,  though  doubtless  they  sometimes  fluctuated, 
are  pretty  clearly  defined.  The  coast-line  stretched  from 
Arklow  on  the  south  to  the  small  stream  of  the  Devlin, 
or  Nanny  Water,  above  Skerries,  on  the  north,  and  these 
still  form  the  bounds  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  of 
Dublin.  Their  territory  extended  inland  along  the 
Liffey  6 as  far  as  the  salmon  swims  up  the  stream,’  i.e.  to 
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Dublin  Leixlip,  or  Lax  lob,  the  Salmon  Leap  ( de  saltii  salmonis), 
comprehending  the  present  united  dioceses  of  Dublin  and 
Glendalough.  Many  traces  of  their  occupation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  district.  The  northern 
portion  of  County  Dublin  was  known,  as  we  have  said, 
as  Fingall.  Howth  is  merely  the  Danish  Hofed,  a head. 
Arklow  and  Wicklow  are  their  beacon  (loe,  a blaze) 
stations  on  the  coast,  Blowick,  now  Bullock,  Dalk-ey, 
Lamb-ay  (Lamb  Island),  Ireland’s  Ey(e),  and  the  Skerries 
all  show  their  Danish  origin.  Ringsend  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ring  or  spit  of  land  then  stretching  into  the 
sea,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Oxmantown  (Ostman’s  town) 
still  marks  the  suburb  of  the  Easterlings.  The  Scandi- 
navians of  Dublin  must  not  be  regarded  as  plundering 
rovers.  Whatever  the  first  comers  may  have  been,  the 
city  soon  developed  into  a thriving  trading  and  manu- 
facturing community.  In  Worsaae’s  Account  of  the 
Danes  and  Nonvegians  in  England  we  find  it  stated  that 
4 just  as  the  proportionally  numerous  Norwegian  graves 
near  Dublin  prove  that  a considerable  number  of  Nor- 
wegians must  have  been  settled  there,  so  also  do  the 
peculiar  form  and  workmanship  of  the  antiquities  that 
have  been  discovered  in  them  afford  a fresh  evidence  of 
the  superior  civilisation  which  the  Norwegians  in  and 
near  Dublin  must,  for  a good  while  at  least,  have  possessed 
in  comparison  with  the  Irish.’  However  much  a knowledge 
of  the  remains  of  early  Irish  art  may  lead  us  to  modify 
this  judgment,  the  presence  in  the  Dublin  National 
Museum  of  such  objects  as  the  Viking  brooches,1  found 
near  Arklow  in  the  County  Wicklow,  affords  proof  of  the 
high  artistic  skill  of  the  invaders. 

The  city  of  the  Danes,  though  commercially  and  politi- 
cally important,  was  yet  of  no  great  extent.  They  had 
found  it  a mere  collection  of  wattled  huts.  It  became  in 
their  hands  4 entrenched  Qlc  CtiAc,’  with  its  walls  and 
4 dun,’  or  fortress.  The  tale  of  its  plunderings  and  of 
1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1902,  p.  71. 
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the  tribute  exacted  from  its  citizens  show  it  to  have  been 
a place  of  wealth  and  even  luxury.  Already  Christ- 
church and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  had  heen  built,  and 
the  northern  suburb  possessed  its  church  of  St.  Michan 
(built  circa  1095).  The  ‘Thing  mote,’  or  place  of 
popular  assembly,  occupied  a site  north  of  the  present 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  the  intersection  of  Church  Lane 
and  Suffolk  Street,  and  was  then  40  feet  high  and  240 
feet  in  circumference.  It  is  described  so  late  as  1647  as 
‘the  fortified  hill  near  the  college,1  which  was  occupied  by 
the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Colonel  Jones ; but  in  1682  it  was 
levelled  by  Sir  William  Davis,  Chief- Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  the  earth  being  used  to  raise  the  level 
of  Nassau  Street,  then  St.  Patrick’s  Well  Lane.  From 
this  or  a neighbouring  hill,  Hoggen  Green,  from  Nor- 
wegian ‘ hauge,’  a mound,  the  present  College  Green,  took 
its  name,  and  was  then  a large  open  space  where  archery 
was  commonly  practised.  The  sea-shore  then  ran  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  from  Essex  Bridge  by  the  line  of 
the  present  Abbey  Street,  and  below  the  ridge  on  which 
Summer  Hill  is  built,  down  to  Ballybough  Bridge,  where 
there  was  then  a stake-weir.  It  was  thus  perfectly  possible, 
at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  to  see  from  the  forti- 
fications of  the  old  city  the  whole  shore  of  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  which  was  fringed  with  oak  timber.  The  Danish 
landing-place  was  at  the  Stein,  an  elevated  ridge,  on  which 
a leper  hospital,  on  the  site  of  the  present  ‘Lock’  hospital, 
was  afterwards  erected,  a resort  of  pilgrims  intending  to 
embark  for  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  the 
patron-saint  of  lepers,  from  which  the  termination  of 
Townsend  Street  received  the  name  of  Lazar’s  Hill,  after- 
wards corrupted  into  Lazy  Hill.  At  the  Stein,  as  we  have 
seen,  Hasculf  landed  in  1171  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the 
city  from  the  Normans,  as  stated  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
poem  on  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  already  referred  to — 

{ A Steine  erent  arive 
Hescul  e Johan  le  Deve.  ’ 
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Dublin  Here,  at  the  junction  of  Hawkins  Street  and  Townsend 
Street,  had  been  erected  by  the  first  Danish  invaders  a 
pillar-stone  standing  12  or  14  feet  above  ground,  and 
known  as  the  Long  Stone,  often  mentioned  in  seventeenth- 
century  leases.  In  1646,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
fortify  Dublin,  6 in  removing  a little  hill  in  the  east 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  . . . there  was  discovered 
an  ancient  sepulchre  placed  SW.  and  NE.,  composed  of 
eight  marble  stones,  of  which  two  made  the  covering 
and  were  supported  by  the  others.  . . . Vast  quantities 
of  burned  coals,  ashes,  and  human  bones,  some  of  which 
were  in  part  burned  and  some  only  scorched,  were  found 
in  it.’1 

The  Danes  have  left  us  but  little  architectural  remains. 
Indeed,  their  work  as  builders  may  be  taken  to  be  practi- 
cally subsequent  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  as  the  year  1171 
saw  their  final  subjection,  there  were  but  two  centuries 
of  turmoil  in  which  they  could  have  been  so  occupied. 
The  most  notable  of  these  remains  is  probably  the 
church,  or  miscalled  6 Abbey,1  of  St.  Mary  at  Howth, 
founded  by  Sitric  or  Sygtrygg  in  1042,  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  But  little  now  remains 
to  mark  the  church  of  Sygtrygg,  which  in  1235,  two 
centuries  after  its  erection,  was  enlarged  and  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Luke,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Competent  authorities  have  pronounced  the  western 
porch  to  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  architecture.  The  Danes, 
up  to  the  date  of  their  settlement  in  Northumbria,  were 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  builders  in  stone,  and  would  after 
that  date  naturally  adopt  the  methods  of  building  which 
they  found  in  use  amongst  the  Saxons.  Hence  such 
remains  as  seem  to  be  of  Saxon  architecture  may  be 
referred  to  the  ancient  Danish  church. 

The  church  of  St.  Michan,  in  Church  Street,  was, 
as  we  have  said,  of  Danish  foundation,  its  patron, 
1 Sir  James  Ware. 
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St.  Michan,  being  of  that  nationality.  The  present  church 
was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  restored  in  1828.  The  tower,  a square  structure 
with  embattled  parapets,  supposed  to  form  part  of  the 
church  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  modern.  The  vaults 
possess  extraordinary  powers  of  preservation  of  the  bodies 
deposited  in  them,  a quality  which  is  attributable  to 
their  extreme  dryness,  and  the  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture  characteristic  of  the  limestone  of  which  they 
are  constructed.  Besides  the  church  of  St.  Michan  on 
the  north  of  the  Liffey,  a group  of  churches  stood  on  the 
south  side  in  the  days  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole.  These 
were  St.  Olave’s  near  the  north  end  of  Fishamble  Street — 
i.e.  the  Fish  Shamble  Street,  the  Yicus  Piscatorium  of  the 
chroniclers; — St.  George’s  in  the  present  South  Great 
George’s  Street,  then  St.  George’s  Lane ; St.  Stephen’s, 
with  its  Leper  Hospital,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Mercer’s  Hospital ; and  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Paul’s  within 
the  present  Castle  precincts. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Scandinavian 
Christchurch,  i.e.  Head  Church  or  Cathedral,  still  pos- 
sesses some  remains  of  the  foundation  of  King  Sygtrygg 
Silkbeard.  Soon  after  1172  it  was  enlarged,  at  the 
instance  of  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  better 
known  as  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  by  the  addition  of  a 
choir,  a steeple,  and  two  chapels,  which  Richard,  Earl 
of  Strigul,  surnamed  Strongbow,  Robert  Fitzstephen, 
and  Raymond  le  Gros,  undertook  to  build  at  their  own 
charge.  Successive  alterations  up  to  1225  had  by  that 
date  entirely  remodelled  the  Danish  building.  After  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes  which  had  reduced  it  to  a mere 
patched  fragment  of  the  original  structure,  the  church 
was  in  1871-8  restored,  at  a cost  of  i?166,000,  by  the 
munificence  of  Henry  Roe,  D.L.,  under  the  direction  of 
George  Street,  R.A.,  Architect.  It  was  not  till  the 
opening  of  Lord  Edward  Street,  in  1886,  that  an 
adequate  view  could  be  obtained  of  Christchurch,  since 
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1872  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  United  Dioceses  of 
Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare.  Passing  from  the 
front  of  Trinity  College  up  College  Green  and  Dame 
Street,  on  approaching  Cork  Hill  the  eye  is  at  once 
caught  by  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  surmounted  by 
the  central  tower.  A small  gate  gives  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  along  the  path  leading  to  the  south  porch 
lie  the  uncovered  remains  of  the  chapter-house.  We 
enter  the  south  transept  through  the  beautiful  Norman 
door,  removed  from  the  north  transept  in  1831,  when 
the  old  fourteenth-century  Choir  was  remodelled,  and 
the  Lady  Chapel  on  the  north  of  it  converted  into  a 
Grammar  school,  chapter-room,  and  apartments  for  the 
cathedral  servants.  This  old  ‘Mary  Chapel,’  in  Danish 
times  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  for  many  years  used 
as  the  church  of  a French  congregation.  The  only 
architectural  evidence  now  remaining  of  its  existence  is 
the  arch  leading  to  the  Choir  ambulatory,  which  is 
thirteenth-century  work.  From  the  south  porch  steps 
lead  to  the  bridge  connecting  the  Cathedral  with  the 
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Dublin  Synod  Hall,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
tower.  In  the  south  porch  is  a monument  to  Thomas 
Prior,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
to  which  Dublin,  and  indeed  Ireland  at  large,  owes  so 
much.  The  monument  originally  stood  on  the  south  of 
the  nave.  On  the  left  of  the  south  aisle  is  a tomb 
bearing  the  recumbent  figure  of  a knight  in  chain 
armour,  traditionally  known  as  Strongbow’s  tomb.  That 
the  great  earl  was  buried  in  Christchurch  with  great 
solemnity  in  conspectu  crucis  is  undoubted,  and  this  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  present  position  of  the  tomb.  But 
that  the  effigy  represents  its  occupant  can  scarcely  be 
maintained,  as  the  arms  on  the  shield  are  probably  those 
of  Fitzosbert.  It  is  possible  that  the  effigy  is  one  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  after  1562,  when  the  latter  was 
broken  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  Upon  tablets  now 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  adjoining  the  tomb 
are  the  following  inscriptions  : 4 This  : avncyent  : monv- 
ment  : of  : Rychard  : Strangbowe  : called  : comes  : 

STRANGVLENSIS  : LORD  : OF  I ChEPSTO  I AND  : OgNY  : THE 
FYRST  : AND  : PltYNCYPALL  I INVADER  : OF  : IrLAND  1169  : 

ovi  : obiit  : 1177  : the  : monvment  : was  : brocken  : by  : 

THE  : FALL  *.  OF  : THE  : ROFF  : AND  : BODYE  OF  I ChRISTES- 

church  : in  : a°  : 1562  : and  : set  : vp  : agayne  : at  : the  : 

CHARGYS  : OF  : THE  I RIGHT  I HONORABLE  : Sit  : HENRI  I 

Sydney  : Knyght  : of  : the  : noble  : order  : L : President  : 
of  : Wailes  : L : Depvty  : of  : Irland  : 1570.’ 

Beside  the  larger  monument  is  a smaller  one  bearing 
a half-length  effigy  in  Purbeck  marble.  This  figure  is 
generally  believed  to  represent  Strongbow’s  son,  whom  his 
father  is  said  to  have  cut  in  two  for  cowardice  in  battle ; 
though  the  chronicler,  Stanihurst,  naively  remarks  that  ‘he 
did  no  more  than  run  him  through  the  Delly It  is,  how- 
ever, the  effigy  of  a female  figure,  denoted  by  costume  as 
circa  1180.  A curious  custom  long  existed  of  making  the 
principal  sum  in  bonds  payable  4 on  Strongbow’s  tomb.1 
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The  architecture  of  the  south  transept  is  a striking- 
example  of  the  transition  from  Norman  to  early  English, 
and  dates,  as  does  the  north  transept,  from  about  1170. 
The  arches  leading  from  the  aisles  and  from  the  transepts 
towards  the  side  chapels  are  pointed,  but  the  detail  is 
Norman  in  character.  The  capitals,  mouldings,  and 
string-courses  are  richly  carved.  The  triforium  arches, 
each  enclosing  two  pointed  inner  arches,  are  almost  though 
not  quite  semicircular  ; as  are  also  those  of  the  clerestory. 
The  niche  in  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept,  where 
a clock  now  stands,  originally  contained  a pedestal  on 
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which  stood  a statue  of  the  Virgin.  This  transept  also 
contains  the  beautiful  monument  of  the  19th  Earl  of 
Kildare  ( ob . 1743),  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  choir ; 
and  also  a sixteenth-century  monument  to  Francis  Agard, 
commander  of  a troop  of  horse  under  Thomas  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  and  afterwards  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Province  of  Munster. 

On  the  east  of  the  south  transept  a semi-circular  arch 
leads  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorcan  or  Laurence  O’Toole, 
originally  Abbot  of  Glendalough,  Danish  bishop  of  Dublin 
prior  to  1170,  the  second  Irishman  canonised  by  papal 
authority,  the  first  being  St.  Malachy.  This  chapel  was 
founded  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  destroyed  early  in 
the  nineteenth,  and  rebuilt  in  1871  on  its  original  founda- 
tions. In  the  walls  are  two  recesses ; that  on  the  south 
side  containing  the  supposed  effigy  of  the  archbishop,  and 
that  on  the  north  a figure  in  Purbeck  marble,  found  by 
the  workmen  engaged  on  the  restoration,  and  said  to 
represent  the  wife  of  Strongbow.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
inscription  in  Norman-French  to  John  of  the  fraternity 
of  Parma,  the  ‘Lumbard’  or  master  builder  of  the 
twelfth-century  additions. 

An  ancient  arch  leads  from  the  south  transept  to  the 
Ambulatory,  east  of  which  are  the  three  chapels  built 
by  Strongbow,  Fitzstephen,  and  Raymond  le  Gros,  and 
dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr, 
St.  Mary  Alba,  and  St.  Laud  or  St.  Lo,  Bishop  of  Cou- 
tances  in  the  sixth  century.  These  were  destroyed  by 
John  de  St.  Paul  to  build  his  unsightly  choir,  and  not 
rebuilt  till  1871.  The  chapel  of  St.  Laud  contains  a 
brass  commemorating  the  restoration  of  1871,  a prior’s 
coped  tomb  of  black  calp  stone,  bearing  an  early  English 
floriated  cross  from  the  old  chapter-house,  a reputed  effigy 
of  Basilea,  sister  of  Strongbow,  and  a metal  case  believed 
to  contain  the  heart  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  who  died 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Eu  in  Normandy  in  1180.  The 
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central  chapel  of  Sancta  Maria  Alba  has  seventeen 
sedilia,  the  central  for  the  bishop  being  the  largest.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Edmund  communicates  with  the  north 
porch,  from  which  a stair  leads  to  the  choristers'  school- 
rooms. The  chapter-house  and  library  occupy  the  site  of 
the  original  projecting  Lady  Chapel  north-east  of  the 
Cathedral,  remodelled,  as  we  have  said,  by  Mr.  Street  at 
the  restoration.  This  Lady  Chapel  has  been  identified  with 
the  original  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  4 on  the  north  side,' 
founded  by  Sygtrygg  or  Sitric ; but  a sixteenth  century 
deed  is  on  record,  whereby  the  dean  and  chapter  leased 
to  Walter  Forster  of  Dublin,  clerk,  a long  loft  called 
St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  situate  over  a cellar  on  the  west 
side  of  the  north  gate  of  the  church,  a transaction  which 
recalls  the  treatment  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great  in  London. 

The  north  transept  contains  the  organ,  which  stands 
on  a carved  gallery  of  Caen  stone,  supported  by  marble 
columns.  Under  the  organ  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
transept  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord 
Deputy. 

The  choir  was,  previous  to  1871,  a crooked  oblong  102 
feet  long  from  west  to  east,  but  as  it  possessed  neither 
beauty  of  its  own,  nor  any  trace  of  its  original  architec- 
ture, and  presented  no  object  of  interest  save  an  ancient 
piscina,  Mr.  Street  wisely  resolved  on  its  complete  demoli- 
tion and  the  erection  of  the  present  choir  on  the  lines  of 
the  crypt  below  it.  It  now  consists  of  the  apse  and  the 
space  under  the  central  tower,  and  forms  a striking 
feature  of  the  building.  The  two  western  arches  of  the 
older  choir  had  not  been  disturbed  during  the  fourteenth 
century  alterations ; and  it  was  found  that  another  arch 
built  into  the  old  north  wall  of  the  choir  would  fit 
precisely  into  the  east  end.  The  arches  preserve  the  old 
twelfth  century  capitals.  The  present  design  reproduces, 
in  all  probability,  the  old  twelfth  century  choir,  many  of 
the  old  stones  being  in  fact  used  in  the  reconstruction  of 
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the  piers  and  arches.  The  carving  of 
the  new  capitals  of  the  coupled  shafts 
round  the  apse  was  executed  by  a work- 
man named  Taylerson,  and  are  magnifi- 
cent 
repr< 

tion,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and 
of  the  Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  floor 
is  of  exceptional  interest.  The  designs 
ancient  tiles  °f  the  tiles  are  entirely  a reproduction 
of  patterns  on  those  discovered  under 
the  debris  of  the  fallen  roof ; and  all  the  originals  capable 
of  being  used  were  laid  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
choir  aisle.  The  pillar  between  the  nave  and  the  south 
transept  has  carved  on  it  the  heads  of  Mr.  Street,  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Primate  Beresford.  On  the 
north  of  the  choir,  immediately  outside  the  sanctuary,  is 
a long  memorial  brass  to  Archbishop  Trench,  to  whom 
a similar  memorial  exists  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
stalls  of  carved  oak  provide  for  the  dean  and  precentor, 
chancellor  and  treasurer,  and  for  the  twelve  canons  con- 
stituted by  the  Act  of  1872  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  screen,  of  yellow  Mansfield 
stone  on  a base  of  red  Cork  marble,  is  divided  into  five 
by  columns  of  Kilkenny  marble,  and  reproduces  in  its 
finial  the  design  of  the  celebrated  Cross  of  Cong  in  the 
National  Museum,  Kildare  Street.  The  ancient  State  or 
Royal  pew,  and  the  Mayoralty  pew,  now  seldom  occupied, 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  oak  stalls.  The  former 
shows  the  Royal  arms,  scorched  and  disfigured  by  the  Crom- 
wellian troopers.  West  of  the  choir,  on  the  north  side, 
stands  the  pulpit  rising  on  columns  of  green  Galway  marble, 
with  bases  of  red  Cork  marble,  the  whole  standing  on  a slab 
of  Kilkenny  marble.  In  the  choir  stands  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury lectern,  from  which  the  Scriptures  were  first  read  in 
English  in  Ireland,  from  a Bible  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 


specimens  of  modern  workmanship, 
renting  the  Annunciation,  Saluta- 
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The  north  aisle  has  undergone  serious  change  in  the 
course  of  the  restoration.  That  a doorway  existed,  facing 
Winetavern  Street,  at  the  third  bay  from  the  west  end  is 
proved  by  entries  in  Cathedral  leases.  The  porch  which 
it  seems  certain  was  attached  to  this  northern  door 
furnished  Mr.  Street,  when  its  foundations  were  dis- 
covered, with  the  idea  of  the  baptistery,  which  now 
stands,  not  on  those  foundations,  but  one  bay  further 
towards  the  west.  The  baptistery  is,  however,  in  itself 
a beautiful  structure,  with  its  roof  supported  by  two 
central  columns  of  Irish  marble,  and  its  stained  glass 
windows,  introducing,  amongst  Irish  saints,  SS.  Mary 
and  Anne  to  indicate  the  Christian  names  of  the  wife  of 
the  architect,  and  SS.  George  and  Edmund  to  signify  his 
own.  In  the  centre,  between  the  pillars,  stands  the  font, 
a beautiful  example  of  modern  design  in  marble. 

From  the  west  door  a good  general  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Cathedral,  somewhat  hindered  bv  the  screen,  which 
intercepts  the  prospect  beyond  the  choir  eastwards.  The 
stained  glass,  though  entirely  modern,  is  rich  and  varied  ; 
the  clerestory  windows  contain  the  arms  of  the  Irish  sees 
from  drawings  bv  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  In  the  north 
aisle  is  an  unfinished  monument,  formerly  in  the  south 
transept,  to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  composer,  who  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  native 
of  Ireland  admitted  to  office  in  the  choir  of  Christchurch, 
thus  emphasising  in  its  Cathedral  what  has  been  already 
said  of  the  un-Irish  character  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

For  the  antiquary  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Cathedral  is  to  be  found  in  the  crypt,  which  is 
entered  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  by  a 
circular-headed  door  of  a small  chapel,  whence  steps  lead 
downward  to  the  crypt.  An  accidental  comparison  by 
Sir  Thomas  Drew  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Danish 
Christchurch  of  Waterford  with  that  of  Christchurch 
Dublin  disclosed  the  interesting  fact  that,  4 pier  for  pier, 
dimension  for  dimension,1  the  Waterford  Christchurch 
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Dublin  had  been  a genuine  replica  of  the  Dublin  one.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  nave  piers 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  work  of  post  1190  4 do  not  stand 
truly  over  the  piers  below,’  shows  conclusively  that  we 
have  in  the  crypt  4 the  survival  of  a Danish-built  Christian 
church.’  The  quasi  apsidal  arrangement  at  the  east  end, 
4 the  square  eastern  chapel  with  which  the  apsidal  inclina- 
tion ends,’  apparently  the  feretrium , for  the  reception 
of  relics,  while  resembling  the  Scandinavian  church  of 
Trondhjem,  is  said  to  have  had  no  parallel  in  these  king- 
doms save  one,  at  Pershore  Abbey  in  Worcestershire, 
which  is  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

Much  of  the  crypt  was,  we  find  from  leases  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  who  utilised 
their  holdings  as  shops,  stores,  and  taverns,  one  of  the 
cellars  being  euphemistically  described  as  4 Paradise,’ 
perhaps  in  distinction  to  4 Hell’  (see  p.  30).  An  Order 
in  Council  of  28th  November  1633  forbade,  indeed,  these 
vaults  to  be  used  as  4 a tavern,  tippling  house,  or  tobacco 
shop,’  but  the  abuse  was  not  discontinued,  for  in  1678 
the  4 Lord  Lieutenant  and  Councell  ’ ordered  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  4 doe  use  their  best  endeavours’  for 
removing  the  4 taverns,  tippling  houses,  and  tobaccoe 
shops’  located  in  4 the  vaults  and  cellars,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  said  Church.’ 

Many  objects  of  interest  are  now  stored  in  the  crypt. 
The  wooden  stocks,  two  hundred  years  old,  which  stood 
in  Christchurch  yard  outside  the  south  transept  till 
1821,  when  the  penalty  had  fallen  into  disuse,  are  here 
in  good  preservation.  In  the  eastern  sub-chapels  are 
preserved  the  tabernacle  and  candlesticks  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  during  the 
reign  of  James  ii.  The  statues  of  that  monarch  and  his 
brother  Charles  ii.  were  removed  from  niches  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Tholsel,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Nicholas  Street,  and  were  placed  for  a time  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  north  transept,  but  shared  the  fate 
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of  more  modern  monuments  in  being  consigned  to  the 
crypt  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Street's  restoration.  Some  of 
these  monuments  are  fine  examples  of  modern  sculpture, 
and  many  are  well-deserved  memorials  of  distinguished 
citizens.  A tragic  interest  attaches  to  the  tablet  to  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  G.C.B.,  who  died  in  1822  while  in 
command  of  H.M.  forces  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  at 
his  funeral  an  officer  lost  his  way  in  the  crypt,  was  acci- 
dentally locked  in,  and  was  there  devoured  by  rats,  which 
probably  swarmed  from  the  great  sewer  which  led  from 
the  cathedral  to  the  Liffey.  His  skeleton  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  found  still  grasping  his  sword,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  bones  of  numbers  of  rats  which  he  had 
slain  before  being  overcome.  The  ancient  piscina  and 
font,  removed  at  the  time  of  restoration,  are  preserved 
in  the  crypt.  The  church  plate,  in  silver-gilt  Dutch 
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repousse  work,  presented  to  the  cathedral  in  1698  by 
William  in.  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  castle  chapel  in 
1816,  where  it  is  still  retained. 

The  Cathedral  precincts  are  interesting.  South  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  chapter-house,  of  beautiful  moulded 
thirteenth-century  work,  discovered  in  1886  by  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  lay  the  calefactory  of  the  old  monastic 
foundation,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Slype . 
This  was  the  site  of  the  passage  long  known  as  4 Hell  ’ : 
it  is  supposed  from  the  black  figure  popularly  believed 
to  represent  the  devil,  to  which  Burns  refers  in  the 
lines  : — 


As  this  passage  led  to  the  4 King’s  Courts,’  held  after 
1610  in  the  Domus  Conversorum  and  other  buildings  of 
the  convent  cloister,  there  is  at  least  verisimilitude  in  the 
advertisement  which  appeared,  4 To  let,  furnished  apart- 
ments in  Hell.  N.B. — They  are  well  suited  to  a lawyer.’ 


Is  just  as  true’s  the  Deil ’s  in  hell 
Or  Dublin  city.’ 
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ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL  BEFORE  RESTORATION 


CHAPTER  II 


ANGLO-NORMAN  DUBLIN 


THE  news  of 
the  successes  of 
the  Anglo-Norman 
barons  had  not  been 
favourably  received 
by  King  Henry  n., 
who  doubtless  fore- 
saw bow  dangerous 
an  ally  the  disaffec- 
ted at  home  might 
find  in  their  con- 
nexions firmly  seated 
in  Irish  lordships. 
That  so  far-seeing 
a statesman  as  was 
Henry  of  Anjou 
should  anticipate 
trouble  from  these 
early  conquerors  of 
Irish  territory  must 
at  least  seem  pro- 
bable in  the  light 
of  after  events,  when 
the  de  Courcys,  de  Lacys,  de  Burghs,  and  Geraldines 
were  the  most  untiring  enemies  of  the  English  Crown, 
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He  determined  accordingly  to  exert  his  feudal  authority, 
and  so  to  order  matters  that  his  paramouncy  should  stand 
unquestioned.  He  relied  on  the  Bull  of  Pope  Hadrian  iv., 
brought  to  him  from  Rome  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  1155, 
to  establish  his  lordship  of  Ireland  ; and  having  sum- 
moned Strongbow  to  render  an  account  of  his  conquest, 
and  exacted  from  him  full  submission,  he  sailed  for  Ire- 
land, landed  at  Croch,  now  Crook,  near  Waterford,  and 
held  a synod  at  Cashel.  He  then  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  kept  his  court  for  three  months,  having  ordered 
to  be  constructed  for  him,  4 close  to  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  outside  the  city  of  Dublin,’  says 
Roger  de  Iloveden,1  4 a royal  palace,  constructed  with 
wonderful  skill  of  peeled  wands,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  country.’  He  seems  to  have  treated  Dublin  as 
his  personal  property,  it  having  been  surrendered  to  him, 
as  their  suzerain,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  who 
had  taken  it  from  its  Danish  owners.  The  wattled 
dwelling  on  the  Thingmount  of  the  Norsemen  may  have 
had  a significance  as  indicating  a claim  to  a kind  of 
elective  lordship.  Having  expedited  a charter  to  his 
4 men  of  Bristol,’  whereby  he  gave  his  City  of  Dublin  to 
the  said  men  to  inhabit  and  hold  as  they  held  Bristol,  he 
appointed,  as  we  have  said,  Hughes  de  Lasci,  or  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  pro  tempore  Bailli  thereof.  The  King’s  unhappy 
affairs  now  called  him  to  England  and  to  Normandy, 
leaving  behind  him  in  Ireland  a turmoil  which  his 
presence  had  for  a time  somewhat  abated.  In  1174,  by 
a charter  dated  4 Apud  Sanctum  Laudinum,’  probably 
St.  Laud  or  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy,  Henry  granted  to  his 
burgesses  of  Dublin  "freedom  from  toll,  passage,  portage, 
lestage,  pavage,  murage,  quayage,  carriage,  and  all  custom, 
for  themselves  and  their  goods  throughout  his  entire 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland.’  The 
Ostmen,  though  expelled,  were  not  entirely  expatriated, 
but  were  probably  confined,  as  in  Limerick  and  their 
1 Rerum  Anglicanarum  Scriptores  post  Beda. 
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other  Irish  cities,  to  a particular  district  outside  the 
walls — most  likely  to  that  Ostmanstown,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  which  would  thus  retain  its  name. 
That  they  were  neither  banished  nor  extirpated  is  evi- 
denced by  our  finding  a body  of  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin 
with  the  force  which,  in  1174,  Strongbow  led  against 
Donal  O’Brien  of  Thomond  ; and  in  the  Calendar  of 
Patent  Bolls  we  find  that  Cristin  the  Ostman  ceded  to 
Strongbow  a house  which  the  Earl  granted  to  de  Ridles- 
ford.  The  men  of  Bristol  were  not  the  only  colonisers 
of  the  deserted  city.  Besides  the  followers  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  lords,  who  are  specially  referred  to  by  the  con- 
temporary chronicler  as  their  hardy  English  vassals  (‘  les 
vassals  Engleis  aduriz’),  many  English  traders  would 
naturally  be  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Dublin,  with 
its  ‘far-famed  harbour,’  say  the  English  chroniclers,  ‘the 
rival  of  our  London  in  commerce.’  For  instance,  we  find 
that  when,  in  1337,  a certain  Master  John  Rees  came  as 
Treasurer  to  Ireland  he  brought  with  him  ‘ many  Welsh- 
men to  the  number  of  200,  and  arrived  in  the  haven  of 
Dublin.’ 

In  1176  died  Strongbow,  and  his  tomb,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  still  pointed  out  in  Christchurch,  which  he  had 
re-edified  and  enlarged  ; and  after  more  than  one  change 
of  governors,  the  English  King  determined  to  take  the 
rule  of  Ireland  into  his  own  family.  In  1177  he  had,  at 
the  Council  of  Oxford,  with  the  authority  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, invested  his  youngest  son  John,  then  eleven  years 
of  age,  as  Lord  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  Council  a royal 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Dublin.  The  first  Anglo-Norman  coinage  of  Ireland 
bore  the  full  face  of  John,  with  a diadem  of  five  pearls, 
and  the  inscription  JOHANNES  DOM. : the  reverse  a 
double  cross,  with  a pellet  or  annulet  in  each  quarter, 
with  the  names  of  the  minters  at  Dublin  and  Waterford. 
In  1185  John  sailed  from  Milford  on  the  Wednesday 
after  Easter,  and  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  following 
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Dublin  day,  25th  April,  accompanied  by  Ranulf  de  Glanville, 
the  King's  viceroy  in  England,  and  Giraud  de  Barri, 
better  known  as  the  chronicler  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Nesta,  the  mistress  of  Henry  i.,  the 
ancestress  as  well  of  the  de  Barris  as  of  the  Fitz-Henrys, 
Fitz-Stephens,  and  Fitz-Geralds,  whose  families  supplied 
so  many  of  the  barons  of  the  English  Pale.  John  had 
been  preceded  in  1184  by  the  successor  of  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  Comyn,  to  whom  the  archiepiscopal 
estates  had  been  granted  in  barony.  A curious  extract 
from  the  Pipe  Roll  for  Devonshire  records  a payment  of 
forty  shillings  to  4 Ricardo  de  Rupe  et  aliis  hominibus 
Johannis  filii  Regis  ad  transfretandum  cum  canibus  pre- 
dicti  Johannis  per  breve  Ranulfi  de  Glanville,1  proving 
that  John  was  not  unmindful  of  the  possibilities  of  sport 
in  thus  having  his  hounds  shipped,  probably  from 
Normandy,  to  await  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  The  young 
prince  did  not  favourably  impress  his  new  Irish  subjects. 
At  an  interview  with  the  Munster  chieftains,  accompanied 
by  their  leading  retainers,  we  are  told  that  4 two  of  the 
guard,  Normans,  pickthankes,  shook  and  tare  the  Clownes 
by  the  glibs  (long  hair)  and  beards  unmannerly1;1  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  chiefs  considered  him  4 but 
a boy,  peevish  and  insolent,1 — he  was  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  The  same  author  says  of  his  following : 
4 About  the  young  Earle  were  servants  and  counsellors, 
three  sorts,  first  Normans,  great  quaffers,  lourdens,  proud, 
belly  swaines,  fed  with  extortion  and  bribery ; to  whom 
he  most  relyed  : secondly,  the  English  brought  with  him, 
meetly  bold  : thirdly,  the  English  found  in  the  land, 
whom  being  best  worthy  and  most  forward  in  all  good 
services,  hee  least  regarded.1  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
John  confirmed  the  charter  of  his  father  to  4 my  men  of 
Bristol,1  and  granted  to  the  Canons  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Dublin  the  tenth  of  ale  and  mead  which 


1 Campion’s  Historic  of  Ireland  (written  in  the  yeare  1571). 
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he  had  ‘ by  usage  from  the  taverns  of  that  city.1  His 
troops  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  O’Brien, 
King  of  Thomond,  and  John  returned  on  31st  December, 
4 departing  away  the  same  yeare  he  came  and  leaving  the 
realme  a great  deal  worse  bestedde  than  he  found  it.1 

In  1190  Archbishop  Comyn  founded  the  Church  of 
St.  Patrick,  as  a collegiate  or  prebendal  church,  adopting 
the  site,  outside  the  city  walls,  of  the  early  Celtic 
church  of  St.  Patrick’s  in  Insula  ( i.e . in  the  holm  or 
strath  of  the  Coombe,  the  valley  through  which  the  now 
subterranean  Poddle  Hows).  The  church  was  solemnly 
dedicated  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  17th  March  1191,  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  Legate 
O’Heaney,  6 to  God,  our  Blessed  Lady,  and  St.  Patrick.’ 
This  prelate  conferred  the  Church  of  St.  Audoen,  founded 
by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  honour  of  the  great  Norman 
saint,  Audoen  or  Ouen,  on  the  convent  of  Grace  Dieu, 
situated  north  of  Swords. 

In  1192  King  John  issued  a fresh  charter,  stipulating 
that  the  citizens  4 shall  have  all  their  reasonable  Guilds 
as  the  burgesses  of  Bristol  have  or  had.’ 

The  year  1209  is  unhappily  noteworthy  in  the  Dublin 
annals  by  the  occurrence  of  the  long-remembered  4 Black 
Monday.’  On  Easter  Monday  in  that  year,  the  citizens, 
while  amusing  themselves,  according  to  custom,  in  Cullen's 
Wood,  where,  says  Stanihurst,  ‘being  somewhat  recklesse 
in  heeding  the  mounteine  enimie  that  lurked  under  their 
noses,  they  were  wont  to  rome  and  roile  in  clusters,’  were 
attacked  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  O’Byrnes  and  O'Tooles 
from  their  fastnesses  in  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, and  Hve  hundred  of  their  number  slain.  4 Where- 
upon the  remnant  of  the  citizens  deeming  that  unluckie 
time  to  be  a crosse  or  a dismall  daie,  gave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Black  Mondaie.’  The  district  was  thenceforth 
known  till  towards  the  close  of  last  century  as  the  ‘Bloody 
Fields’;  but  was  then  built  on  as  part  of  the  growing  resi- 
dentiary suburb  of  Rathmines,  and  they  are  now  repre- 
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Dublin  sentod  by  Pcalmerston  Park  and  the  adjacent  roads,  lying 
between  Rathgar  and  Ranelagh.  The  depleted  population 
of  the  city  was  reinforced  by  a new  colony  from  Bristol; 
and  a custom  was  established  whereby  the  citizens  marched 
out  on  each  succeeding  Easter  Monday,  with  banners  dis- 
played, to  defy  the  native  Irish.  In  the  following  year 
King  John,  now  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  re- 
turned to  Ireland  with  a fleet  of  seven  hundred  sail.  Land- 
ing at  Crook,  near  Waterford,  on  20th  June,  he  marched 
into  Meath,  and  reached  Dublin  on  the  28th  June,  where 
twenty  of  the  chieftains  did  him  homage  and  fealty. 
The  parts  of  Ireland  under  English  rule  he  parcelled  out 
into  twelve  shires,  to  which  he  appointed  sheriffs  and 
other  county  officers.  He  appointed  judges  and  circuits, 
and  reformed  the  coinage.  He  also  built,  or  caused  to  be 
built,  the  Castle  of  Trim,  and  doubtless  some  others  of 
the  many  whose  ruins  in  Ireland  bear  his  name.  He  re- 
turned to  England  the  same  year.  An  interesting  relic 
of  the  visit  of  this  monarch  was  unearthed  during  the 
relief  excavation  works  in  the  precincts  of  Christchurch 
in  1884.  A small  bronze  object  was  picked  up  by  a 
choir-boy,  and  proved  to  be  a crescent  surmounted  by  a 
star — the  badge  adopted  by  Richard  i.  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  retained  by  John  and  Henry  hi.  A similar  device 
surmounts  the  stalls  of  the  dean  and  precentor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  forms  the  reverse  of  John’s 
Irish  coinage.  It  has  been  plausibly  surmised  that  this 
badge,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  hooked  to 
some  leather  trapping,  was  torn  or  struck  from  the 
clothing  of  one  of  his  retainers  in  a broil,  when  it  may 
have  slipped  into  an  interstice  of  the  pavement.1 

To  John  Comyn,  who  died  in  1212,  succeeded  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  Henry  de  Loundres,  or  the  Londoner, 
who  became  Viceroy  in  the  following  year,  and  who 
4 builded  the  King’s  Castle’  in  Dublin  4 four  square  or 
quadrangle  wise.’  He  constituted,  in  1220,  his  pre- 
1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1901,  p.  74. 
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decessors’  church  of  St.  Patrick  a cathedral,  with  a dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  and  henceforth  con- 
tinual bickering  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
cathedrals.  This  prelate's  style  and  title  ran  as  follows : 

‘ Henry,  by  divine  mercy  Regular  Abbot  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Bishop  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Archbishop  and  Primate  of  the  Irish  Church  by  grace  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  Dean  of  the  free  royal  chapel  of 
St.  Mary’s  of  Penkridge,1  Prince  Palatine  of  Harold’s 
Cross,  Custos  of  the  Suffragan  Sees  when  vacant,’  etc.2 
De  Loundres  obtained  the  unenviable  sobriquet  of 
‘ Scorch-bill,  or  Scorch-villeyn,’  from  his  attempt  to  burn 
the  leases  of  the  tenants  and  farmers  of  his  see,  when 
they  had  produced  them,  at  his  summons,  for  inspection.3 
He  was  afterwards  present  at  Runnymede,  and  officiated 
as  Papal  Legate. 

About  this  time  an  organised  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  fortify  Dublin,  as  we  find  by  a charter  of 
Henry  in.,  dated  1221,  that  the  citizens  were  empowered 
‘ in  aid  of  enclosing  their  city  to  levy  a toll  of  3d.  on 
every  sack  of  wool,  6d.  on  every  last  (12  dozen)  of  hides, 
and  2d.  on  every  butt  of  wine  brought  into  the  city  for 
sale  until  the  King  comes  of  age,’  4 — he  was  then  four- 
teen; and  in  1233  and  1250  further  tolls  were  authorised 
for  enclosing  and  strengthening  the  city.  In  1283  a dread- 
ful fire  raged  in  Dublin,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  consumed,  including  the  ‘campanile  etcapitulum 
Sanctae  Trinitatis’  (Christchurch)  ; and  in  1304  another 
accidental  fire  consumed  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  with  its  church 

1 On  13th  September  1215,  King  John  bestowed  on  the  See  of 
Dublin  the  advowson  of  the  manor  of  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire,  making 
the  Archbishop  and  his  successors  Deans  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Penkridge.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  King,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ‘ for  leave  to  visit  and  confirm 
within  his  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Penkridge.’ 

2 Professor  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church. 

3 More  probably,  ‘ Ecorche  villeyn  ’ = flay  farmer. 

4 Marleburrougli' s Chronicle. 
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Dublin  and  steeples,  and  destroyed  the  Chancery  rolls  which 
were  there  deposited. 

In  1308  Edward  n.,  in  order  to  remove  his  favourite 
Piers  Gaveston  from  the  attacks  of  the  English  barons, 
appointed  him  by  letters-patent  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  with  a large  retinue,  he 
himself  crossing  the  Channel  in  the  royal  barge.  He 
seems  to  have  acted  with  vigour  and  prudence,  and  kept 
splendid  court  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  4Ubi  regaliter 
vixit,  et  fuit  bene  delectus,  erat  enim  dapsilis  et  largus 
in  muneribus  dandis,  et  honoribus  et  terris  sibi  adhaer- 
entibus  procurandis.’ 1 

In  May  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Dermot 
MacMurrough,  landed  near  Carrickfergus  with  4 sixe  thou- 
sand Scots  fighting  men,’2  and  two  years  later  arrived 
near  Dublin  and  captured  the  Castle  of  Knock,  now 
Castleknock,  built  by  Hugh  de  Tyrrel,  outside  the 
western  gates.  The  citizens  had  made  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  They  hastily  strengthened  the 
walls,  and,  destroying  for  that  purpose  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Saviour,  erected  an  inner  wall,  a fragment  of  which 
still  survives  in  St.  Audoen’s  Arch,  close  to  the  church 
of  that  dedication.  On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  his 
forces  they  burned  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding 4 St.  Thomas  his  street,  least  he  should  upon  his 
repaire  to  Dublin  have  anie  succour  in  the  suburbs’’;3 
even  setting  fire  to  a portion  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 
Meantime  Bruce’s  suspected  ally,  Bichard  de  Burgh,  the 
Red  Earl  of  Ulster,  lay  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  north  of  the 
Liffey,  close  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  Ostmanstown,  and 
at  the  rear  of  the  north  side  of  the  present  Capel  Street. 
The  Red  Earl  was  here  surprised  by  the  citizens,  who  plun- 
dered and  wrecked  the  Abbey,  and  imprisoned  him  in 
Dublin  Castle.  Fearing  to  expose  his  ally  to  the  revenge  of 

1 Adam  Murimuth.  2 Campion. 

3 Stanihurst. 
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his  captors,  and  doubtless  impressed  by  the  strenuousness 
of  the  defence,  Bruce  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to 
Kilkenny  and  thence  to  Limerick ; but  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  defeated  and  slain  by  Sir  John  Maupas  at 
Faughart,  near  Dundalk,  on  Sunday,  14th  October  1518. 
His  body  was  quartered,  and  one  portion,  together  with 
his  arms  and  heart,  were  sent  to  be  set  up  in  Dublin.  We 
find  successive  remissions  of  Crown  rent  and  of  old  debts 
due  to  the  Crown  by  the  city  to  the  amount  of  JP600,  to 
enable  the  citizens  to  repair  the  destruction  of  the 
suburbs.  Encouraged  by  the  early  successes  of  Edward 
Bruce,  the  O’Tooles,  O’Byrnes,  and  O’Mores  had  wasted 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword  from  Arklow  to  Leix, 
but  4 with  them  coped  the  Lord  Justice’  (Sir  Roger 
Mortimer),  4 and  made  a great  slaughter,  so  that  four- 
score of  their  heads  were  set  upon  Divelin  (Dublin) 
Castle’;  which  fortress,  indeed,  was  seldom  without  such 
gruesome  ornamentation.  But  the  people  of  Dublin 
seem  to  have  deemed  the  successes  of  the  Viceroy  against 
the  Irish  enemy  as  dearly  purchased,  for  we  read  in 
Campion  that  4 Mortymer  went  over  to  the  king  indebted 
to  the  citizens  of  Divelin  for  his  viandes,  a thousand 
pounds,  whereof  he  payde  not  one  smulkin,  and  many  a 
bitter  curse  carried  with  him  to  the  sea.’ 

In  1520,  under  a Bull  of  Pope  Clement  v.,  a University 
was  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscans, 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  by  the  Archbishop,  Alexander 
de  Bicknor,  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  which  had  a lingering 
existence  until  the  dissolution  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
ment by  Henry  vm.  Pestilence  and  famine  seem  to 
have  been  frequent  visitations : a notable  dearth  in  1551 
was  relieved  by  the  appearance,  in  June  of  that  year  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dodder,  of  a shoal  of  huge  fish  called 
4 turlyhydes,1  said  to  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  in  the  capture  of  which  Sir  Antoine  de  Lucy,  Baron 
of  Cockermouth,  the  newly  landed  Justiciary,  with  his 
soldiers  assisted.  These  fish  were  doubtless  a school  of 
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Dublin  bottle-nosed  whales,  a smaller  specimen  of  which  was 
captured  in  the  Liffey  in  May  1905. 

In  1361  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  King  Edward  hi.,  who  had  married  Elizabeth, 
only  child  and  heiress  of  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  when  three  years 
of  age,  was  sent  as  Viceroy  to  extend  the  English  rule 
in  Ireland:  King  Edward  believing  ‘that  our  Irish 
dominions  have  been  reduced  to  such  utter  devastation, 
ruin,  and  misery  that  they  may  be  totally  lost  if  our 
subjects  there  are  not  immediately  succoured.’  He  busied 
himself  with  various  works,  ‘ agreeable  to  him  for  sports 
and  his  other  pleasures,  as  well  within  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  as  elsewhere.’  By  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  he 
defined  the  English  territory,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Pale,  within  which  the  King’s  writ  ran,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  Irish  laws  and  customs.  This  district 
varied  in  extent  in  proportion  to  the  relative  strength 
and  cohesion  of  the  native  Irish  and  the  English  settlers, 
and  of  it  Dublin  was  the  acknowledged  capital  and 
centre.  The  Earldom  of  Ulster  and  the  Lordships  of 
Connaught,  Meath,  Leix,  and  Ossory,  the  great  heritage 
of  the  de  Burghs,  which  Lionel  claimed  in  right  of  his 
wife,  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
to  her  husband,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  In 
May  1380Edmund  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster, 
and  Marshal  of  England,  arrived  in  Dublin  as  Viceroy 
while  still  a minor.  He  maintained  considerable  state, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  appointments  of  his  table  is 
particularly  dwelt  on  by  the  chroniclers.  On  an  expedi- 
tion into  Munster  in  the  following  winter  the  Viceroy 
took  cold  from  crossing  a river,  and  died  suddenly  at 
midnight,  on  the  26th  December,  in  the  Dominican 
Abbey  at  Cork. 

In  1394  Richard  ii.,  who  had  created  his  favourite 
Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford,  Marquess  of  Dublin,  and 
subsequently  Duke  of  Ireland,  conceived  the  idea  of 
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strengthening  the  power  of  the  English  colonists,  and,  Anglo- 
landing  at  Waterford,  arrived  with  an  army  of  30,000  Norman 
men  in  Dublin,  where  he  spent  his  Christmas,  and  on  1st  Dublin 
February  wrote  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York  : — 

4 In  our  land  of  Ireland  there  are  three  kinds  of  people 
— Wild  Irish,  our  enemies;  Irish  rebels,  and  obedient 
English.’  In  the  second  class  we  recognise  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons,  already  Hiberniores  quam  Hibernicis 
ipsis ; the  old  English  as  distinguished  from  the  new 
English — the  English  by  blood  from  the  English  by  birth. 

In  March  Richard  entertained  some  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
with  great  splendour  at  Dublin,  and  conferred  the  order 
of  knighthood  on  O’Neill,  O’Connor,  MacMurrough,  and 
O’Brien,  apparently  as  representing  the  four  provinces 
or  kingdoms  of  Ireland.  Their  vigil  was  passed  in 
Christchurch.  Richard  left  behind  him  as  Viceroy  his 
cousin  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  Lord 
of  Wigmore,  Trim,  Clare,  and  Connaught,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  O’Briens,  on  20th  July  1398, 
at  Kenlis,  in  the  present  Queen’s  County.  4 The  tray- 
torous  death  of  Mortimer,  whom  he  loved  entirely,  being 
wonderfull  eager  in  hastening  the  revenge  thereof  upon 
the  Irish,’1  induced  King  Richard,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
his  own  fortunes,  again  to  visit  Ireland,  and  he  landed 
at  Waterford  on  Sunday,  1st  June  1399,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  landing  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  at 
Ravenspur,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  in  Dublin. 

It  is  a striking  indication  of  the  thriving  state  of  the 
port  of  Dublin  that  it  is  recorded  that,  though 
Richard  n.  occupied  the  city  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men  for  six  weeks,  yet  there  was  no  rise  in  the  price  of 
provisions. 

On  the  deposition  and  subsequent  death  of  Richard  u., 

Henry  iv.  sent  to  Ireland,  in  1402,  his  third  son  Thomas 
of  Lancaster,  Seneschal  of  England  and  Lord  of  Holder- 
nesse,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  twelve  years  of 
1 Campion. 
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Dublin  age,  as  Viceroy  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years.  He 
landed  at  Blowy  k,  now  Bullock,  near  Dal  key,  bringing 
with  him  as  his  deputy  Sir  Stephen  le  Scrop  or  Scrope. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  in  the  same  year  marched  against 
the  O'Byrnes  under  John  Drake,  their  Major  (i.e.  Mayor) 
or  Provost.  Proceeding  south  along  the  coast  they  en- 
countered near  Bray  a force  of  4000  of  the  O'Byrnes, 
whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  killing  500  of 
their  number.  In  consequence,  the  king  granted  to  the 
Mayor  and  his  successors  the  privilege  of  having  a gilt 
sword  carried  before  them. 

In  1424  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  the  fourth  of  his  family 
who  had  held  the  office,  landed  as  Viceroy,  having  a salary 
assigned  to  him  of  5000  marks  per  annum.  But  Ireland 
proved  as  fatal  to  him  as  to  his  father  and  grandfather, 
as  he  died  in  Dublin  of  the  plague  in  the  following  year. 
In  1449  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  Lieutenant 
by  letters-patent,  landed  at  Howth,  and  nominally  held 
the  Viceroyalty  for  ten  years.  He  had  succeeded, 
through  his  mother  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Morti- 
mer, to  the  Earldom  of  Ulster  and  the  other  lordships  of 
the  de  Burghs.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife, 4 the  Rose 
of  Raby.'  4 To  this  Richard  then  resciant  in  Divelin  was 
borne  within  the  Castle  there,’1  on  21st  October  1449, 
his  sixth  son  George,  the  third  who  survived  infancy, 
afterwards  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Clarence.  By  his  firmness 
and  tact  the  Duke  of  York  made  many  friends  among 
the  great  Anglo-Norman  houses,  and,  on  the  triumph  of 
the  Lancastrians  at  Ludlow,  York  with  his  second  son, 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  Here  a 
compact  with  Gerald,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildare,  chief  of 
the  eastern  Geraldines,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
deputy,  gave  him  the  support  of  that  powerful  family ; 
their  hereditary  rival  James  Butler,  fifth  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
known  as  the  4 White  Earl,’  supporting  the  Lancastrian 
cause.  The  latter  fought  on  that  side  at  St.  Albans  and 
1 Campion. 
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Wakefield,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at 
Towton  (1461)  was  beheaded  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland  became  predominantly  Yorkist. 

The  accession  of  Henry  vn.  gave  to  the  Geraldines  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  Ireland  as  that  4 home  of  lost 
causes’  which  she  was  to  become  in  her  relations  to 
English  royalty.  In  1487  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  eighth 
Earl  of  Kildare,  adopted  the  pretender  Lambert  Simnel, 
who  had  landed  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  joined  there  by 
the  exile  Lord  Lovel,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
nephew  of  Edward  iv.,  and  declared  by  Richard  m.  to 
be  his  heir.  The  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy,  with 
4 the  lords  of  the  council  and  other  great  men  of  quality  ’ 
...  4 in  all  haste  assembled  at  Divelin  ’ (Dublin),  on 
Whitsunday,  24th  May,  4 and  there  in  Christchurch  they 
crowned  this  Idoll,  honouring  him  with  titles  imperial!, 
feasting  and  triumphing,  rearing  mighty  shoutes  and 
cryes,  carrying  him  from  thence  to  the  King’s  Castle 
upon  tall  men’s  shoulders.’1 

The  crown  used  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Church  of 
Sainte  Marie  del  Dam,  and  the  4 tall  man  ’ who  carried 
the  new-crowned  king  to  the  Castle  was  a huge  Anglo- 
Irishman  known  as  4 Great  D’Arcy  of  Flatten.’  The 
pretender  crossed  to  Lancashire  with  2000  trained 
German  mercenaries  as  well  as  the  Irish  troops  of  Kildare, 
but  was  utterly  defeated  at  Stoke,  and  relegated  to  the 
royal  kitchen  as  a scullion  or  turnspit.  Undeterred  by 
the  fate  of  the  pretender,  Kildare  and  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  gave  some  support  to  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  landed  at  Cork  in  May  1492,  which  led  to  the 
temporary  removal  of  the  former  from  his  post  of  Lord 
Deputy;  to  which,  however,  he  was  soon  after  restored, 
it  is  said,  for  the  whimsical  reason  that  on  his  enemies 
complaining  to  the  King  that  4 All  Ireland  could  not 
rule  this  Earl,’  the  astute  monarch  replied, 4 Then,  in  good 
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Dublin  faith,  shall  this  Earl  rule  all  Ireland.’  Though  the  story 
be  apocryphal,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  is 
unquestionable,  for  on  Warbeek’s  again  landing  at  Cork 
in  1497  he  received  neither  shelter  nor  countenance. 

The  constant  rivalry  between  the  Geraldines  and 
Butlers  led  to  continual  brawls  in  Dublin,  from  which 
even  the  churches  were  not  always  free,  their  precincts 
often  resounding  with  the  war-cries  of  4 Crom  aboo  ’ and 
4 Botiller  aboo’ ; and  in  1512  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  was 
forced  to  do  public  penance  by  walking  barefooted 
through  the  city,  in  consequence  of  a riot  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  between  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
and  the  citizens  who  guarded  the  Lord  Deputy.  In  1513 
died  the  Lord  Deputy  Gerald,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
known  to  Irish  annalists  as  ‘ the  Great  Earl,’  and  was 
4 intoomed  in  the  new  chappell  builded  by  him  in  1510, 
that  standetli  in  the  choir  in  Christchurch,’  4 a mighty 
made  man,  full  of  honour  and  courage.’1  He  was 
succeeded  alike  in  his  title  and  office  by  Gerald  the 
Younger,  or  Garrett  Oge. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vm. 
constant  intriguing  took  place  between  the  Geraldines 
of  Kildare  and  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Ormonde  Butlers; 
Pierse  Butler,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ormonde,  for  a short 
time  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy.  Kildare  was 
again  and  again  summoned  to  London  to  answer 
charges  and  even  impeachment,  and  in  1530  Sir  William 
Skevington,  or  Skeffington,  was  sent  as  joint-deputy  with 
the  Earl,  but  was  recalled  two  years  later.  Soon  after, 
Kildare  was  once  more  summoned  to  London  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower.  He  had  left  in  Dublin  as  vice-deputy  his 
son,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  young  nobleman, 
named  by  his  Irish  retainers  4 Tomas-an-teeda,’  or  Silken 
Thomas,  either  from  the  silken  mantle  worn  by  him,  or 
from  the  silken  streamers  in  the  helmets  of  his  followers, 
had  a deadly  enemy  in  John  Allen,  or  Alan,  Archbishop 
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of  Dublin,  a special  friend  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  the 
Deputy,  Garrett  Oge,  had  deprived  of  the  Chancellorship. 
By  the  machinations,  it  is  said,  of  the  Archbishop,  a false 
rumour  reached  Lord  Thomas  that  his  father  had,  by 
order  of  Henry  vm.,  been  beheaded  in  the  Tower  of 
London  on  St.  Swi thin’s  Eve.  The  English  officials  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  were  assembled 
in  council  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  on  St.  Barnaby’s  Day,  the 
11th  June  1534,  when  the  young  lord,  surrounded  by 
his  armed  followers,  burst  into  the  chamber,  tore  off  his 
robes  of  office  and  showed  himself  in  complete  mail ; then, 
flinging  the  sword  of  state  upon  the  council  table,  he 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch.  To 
all  appearance,  after  nearly  four  centuries  of  domination, 
the  English  rule  in  Ireland  had  collapsed  in  a moment. 
Lord  Thomas  could  have  seized  the  Castle,  but  a quixotic 
scruple  induced  him  first  solemnly  to  divest  himself  of 
his  office  and  fealty.  On  leaving  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  he 
found  that  the  citizens  had  shut  the  gates  against  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Kilmainham  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
risoning of  his  castles  in  Kildare  and  Ofalv.  Reinforced 
by  some  Irish  chieftains  he  returned  to  beleaguer  Dublin  ; 
and,  after  a short  siege,  scarcity  of  provisions  and  water 
compelled  a surrender  of  the  city,  though  not  including 
the  Castle,  which  was  strongly  held  by  its  Constable,  John 
White.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  inform  us  that 
4 he  took  Dublin  from  Newgate  outwards.’  Meantime 
Archbishop  Allen,  knowing  in  what  deadly  peril  he  stood 
of  the  revenge  of  the  Geraldines,  determined  on  flight ; 
6 and  being  in  ship  to  depart  towards  England,’1  he  was 
wrecked  near  Howth,  and  conveved  to  Artane,  where 
he  was  brought  before  Lord  Thomas,  and  on  a hasty 
command  to  4 take  the  clown  away,’  was  butchered  by  his 
retainers,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  a letter  of  the  Prior  of 
Kilmainham,  was  4 murdered  in  his  sight  and  bv  his 
command.’  For  this  act  he  and  certain  of  his  followers 
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Dublin  were  solemnly  excommunicated  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

But  Henry  vm.  was  not  a monarch  to  be  thus  trifled 
with.  He  at  once  despatched  Sir  William  Skeffington, 
6 whom  the  Irishmen  call  the  Gunner,  because  hee  was 
preferred  from  that  office  of  the  King’s  Master-gunner 
( i.e . Master  of  the  Ordnance)  to  governe  them.’ 1 Landing 
in  Dublin,  he  at  once  relieved  the  Castle,  and,  marching 
into  Kildare,  stormed  the  great  Geraldine  stronghold  of 
Maynooth,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  impregnable.  This 
success  was  probably  due  to  his  battering  train,  of  heavier 
metal  than  had  yet  been  known  in  Ireland,  but  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  treachery  of  its  warden,  Christopher 
Parris,  or  Ap  Harris,  a foster-brother  of  Lord  Thomas, 
who  stipulated  for  a reward  of  his  treachery.  In  the  words 
of  Stanihurst, 4 the  Governor  willed  the  money  to  be  told  to 
Parese,  and  presently  caused  him  to  be  cut  shorter  by  the 
head,’  and  twenty-six  of  the  garrison  to  be  hanged,  giving 
occasion  for  the  proverbial  expression  4 a pardon  of 
Maynooth’  for  a summary  execution.  Lord  Thomas’s 
Irish  allies  fell  away  from  him  ; his  castles,  of  which  he 
had  4 six  of  the  chiefest  ’ in  Ireland,  one  by  one  were 
taken;  and  he  and  his  five  uncles  were  captured  and 
brought  as  prisoners  to  London,  where  they  were  4 drawne, 
hanged,  and  quartered  at  Tiburne,’2  and  their  heads  set 
upon  six  spikes  on  London  Bridge.  The  unfortunate 
Garrett  Oge  had  died  in  the  Tower  on  hearing  the  news 
of  his  son’s  rebellion  and  excommunication. 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas,  and  with 
it  the  power  of  the  Geraldines  ; and  from  this  date  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  their  country  may  be  said  to 
commence.  The  English  rule  in  Ireland  had  hitherto, 
save  for  spasmodic  efforts,  been  merely  nominal.  The 
Anglo-Norman  barons  ruled  from  their  strongholds  their 
own  immediate  lordships.  The  maritime  cities,  mainly 
of  Danish  foundation,  had  developed  some  measure  of 
corporate  existence.  But  even  for  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
1 Campion.  2 Ibid. 
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there  was  little  security  beyond  the  city  walls.  In  1327 
King  Donall  MacMurrough  planted  his  standard  within 
two  miles  of  Dublin  Castle.  Twenty-two  years  later  Sir 
Thomas  de  Rokeby,  Viceroy,  entered  into  a pact  with  the 
septs  of  O’Byrne,  Archbold,  and  Harold,  the  last  named 
undoubtedly  a remnant  of  the  Danish  settlers,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  ; and  also  agreed  with 
Aedh  O’Toole  to  defend  the  English  borders  about 
Tallaght,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Dublin,  with  a force 
of  twenty  4 hobelers  ’ (light-armed  horse)  at  fourpence 
each  per  day,  and  forty  foot-soldiers  at  twopence ; their 
leader  to  receive  ten  marks  for  himself,  forty  shillings 
for  his  brother  Shane,  twenty  shillings  for  his  marshal, 
and  six  shillings  and  eightpence  for  his  chaplain,  who 
was  to  explore  and  transmit  intelligence  to  the  Viceroy 
respecting  projected  hostile  incursions.  In  1374  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  send  troops  by  sea  to  relieve 
the  Castle  of  Wicklow,  as  they  were  unable  to  convey 
supplies  by  land.  In  1423  the  Mayor  and  commonalty 
of  Dublin  received  a grant  to  march  with  a body  of 
men-at-arms  and  archers  under  the  Viceroy,  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Louth. 

But  the  English  power  in  Ireland  had,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  vu.,  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  In  1515  the 
boundary  of  the  English  Pale  was  a line  from  Dundalk 
through  Ardee  and  Kells,  and  so  to  Kilcock  ; thence  to 
Naas,  Kilcullen,  and  Ballymore  Eustace ; backward  to 
Rathmore,  and  through  Tallaght  to  Dalkey  : i.e.  por- 
tions only  of  the  counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Kildare,  and 
Dublin  ; a territory  of  some  sixty  miles  by  thirty.  The 
policy  of  Henry  had  been  to  entrust  the  rule  of  the 
country  alternately  to  the  head  of  the  Geraldines  and  of 
the  Butlers.  The  most  successful  rebel  thus  became 
the  Viceroy  of  the  English  king.  4 What  hadst  thou 
been,’  said  Sir  Gerard  Shaneson  to  Silken  Thomas,  when 
endeavouring  to  incite  him  to  rebellion,  ‘if  thy  father 
had  not  done  so  P What  was  he  set  by  until  he  crowned 
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a king  here’  (alluding  to  Lambert  Simnel), 4 took  Garthe, 
the  king’s  captain,  prisoner ; hanged  his  son ; resisted 
Poynings  and  all  Deputies;  killed  them  of  Dublin  upon 
Oxmantown  Green?’  (in  1493). 

And  life  and  property  alike  stood  in  equal  jeopardy. 
In  1441  James  Cornewalshe,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, while  at  supper  in  his  manor-house  at  Baggotrath, 
now  immediately  outside  the  east  city  boundary,  was 
attacked  and  murdered  by  William  Fitz  william  of  Dun- 
drum,  at  the  head  of  a troop  armed  with  swords,  bows, 
lances,  and  clubs.  A letter  of  a Mr.  Dethyke,  dated 
from  Dublin  3rd  September  1533,  gives  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  city  : — 

4 ...  I assure  your  Mastership,  all  the  butchers  of 
Dublin  hath  no  so  such  beaf  to  sell  as  would  make  one 
mess  of  browes ; so  as  they  use  white  meat  (foods  made 
from  milk)  in  Dublin,  except  it  be  in  my  Lord  of  Dublin’s 
house,  or  such  as  have  of  their  own  provision.  And 
cause  thereof  is,  they  be  nightly  robbed.  There  have 
been  five  or  six  preys  taken  out  of  St.  Thomas,  within 
this  ten  days,  so  that  one  butcher  for  his  part  hath  lost 
220  kine.  ...  So  as  the  poor  butchers  be  remediless 
and  have  closed  up  their  shops,  and  have  taken  to  making 
of  prekes  (skewers),  thinking  there  is  a new  Lent.’ 1 

Evidently  such  a state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  England  must  either  evacuate  Ireland  or 
decide  on  its  conquest,  and  the  latter  course  was  adopted. 
The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Dublin  finds  that  city 
the  headquarters  of  a real,  not  a mythical,  English  rule. 
Her  Viceroys  are  English  captains,  stern  indeed,  and 
often  merciless;  but  slowly  developing  an  order  from 
the  welter  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  in  which  the  land 
was  plunged;  enforcing  an  alien  law,  an  alien  faith,  an  alien 
tongue  upon  the  native  inhabitants,  and  filling  the  districts 
which  they  devastated  with  an  alien  population,  kindling 
the  flames,  in  fact,  of  that  race  hatred  and  creed  bitterness 
1 State  Papers , vol.  ii.  part  3,  p.  181, 
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whose  smouldering  embers  it  has  exercised  all  the  genius 
of  modern  statesmanship  to  endeavour  to  extinguish. 

The  city,  though  it  had  grown  in  wealth  and  import- 
ance, was  still  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  walls 
had  been  completed,  and  in  the  earliest  published  map 
of  Dublin — that  of  John  Speed,  1610 — they  enclosed  a 
district  north  of  the  Liffey,  extending  from  Blackhall 
Place  east  about  as  far  north  as  Grangegorman,  and  from 
Henrietta  Street  along  Capel  Street  on  the  west  till  it 
reached  the  Liffey  between  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond 
Quay.  On  the  south  of  the  Liffey  the  wall  extended 
from  Bridgefoot  Street  to  Thomas  Street,  along  Thomas 
Street  east  to  James’s  Gate,  thence  back  to  St.  Catherine’s 
Church,  thence  south  to  Tripoli,  at  the  head  of  Marrow- 
bone Lane,  thence  by  Pimlico  to  the  Coombe  and  by 
Long  Lane,  Bride  Street,  Kevin  Street,  and  Mercer  Street 
to  South  Great  George’s  Street,  and  so  back  to  the  Liffey 
at  foot  of  Essex  Street.  An  extension  west  took  in 
Trinity  College,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Liffey 
a wall  seems  to  have  extended  along  Liffey  Street  to 
Henry  Street.  But  little  traces  remain  of  the  city  walls. 
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The  passage  known  as  the  4 Castle  Steps,’  leading  from 
Castle  Street  into  Little  Ship  Street,  passes  under  St. 
Austin’s  Gate ; but  the  present  archway  is  of  modern 
construction,  and  the  continuation  of  the  wall  which 
faced  Hoey’s  Court  was  cased  with  limestone  in  1856. 
Behind  the  houses  in  Back  Lane,  leading  from  Nicholas 
Street  to  Corn  market,  portions  of  the  old  wall  still  exist ; 
and  the  curved  wall  of  a house  in  Lamb  Alley,  at  the 
rear  of  No.  23  Cornmarket,  was  once  part  of  one  of  the 
outer . towers  of  New  Gate,  used  as  a prison  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  up  to  1794,  when  it 
was  abandoned  on  the  building  of  the  present  sheriff’s 
prison  in  Green  Street.  At  the  opposite  side  of  Corn- 
market  stood  Gormond’s,  now  Wormwood  Gate.  But 
the  most  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications  is 
to  be  found  in  St.  Audoen’s  Arch,  situated  at  a distance 
of  fifty-one  feet  from  the  northern  wall  of  the  church  of 
the  same  name,  and  forming  part  of  the  inner  wall  built 
by  the  citizens  to  repel  Edward  Bruce,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  that  gate,  north  of  St.  Audoen’s  churchyard, 
to  a building;  called  Fagan’s  Castle  in  Page’s  Court,  where 
there  was  another  portal,  and  thence  to  New  Gate.  It 
measures  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch ; it  is  fifteen  feet  wide  on  the  inside,  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  On  the  western  side  of  the  passage 
is  a built-up  doorway,  possibly  the  remains  of  a postern. 
The  Arch  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a tower,  men- 
tioned by  Pembridge  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
which  the  Corporation  of  Tanners  kept  their  hall  until 
about  1760.  In  1764  it  became  the  printing  office  of 
The  Freemans  Journal  newspaper,  of  which  the  first 
number  had  appeared  on  Saturday,  10th  September  1763. 
The  issue  of  11th  September  1764  contains  the  announce- 
ment— 4 Printed  by  order  of  the  Committee  at  their  own 
Printing  Office  over  St.  Audoen’s  Arch,  near  Cook  Street.’ 
The  Church  of  S.  Audoen,  the  last  surviving  of  the 
many  mediaeval  parochial  churches  of  Dublin,  was  of 
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early  Norman  foundation,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
patron  saint  of  the  Normans,  Audoen  or  Ouen,  Bishop 
of  Rouen  in  640.  In  1219  Archbishop  Henry  de 
Loundres  conferred  the  new  church  of  St.  Audoen  on 
the  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s.  It  formerly  consisted  of 
a group  of  separate  gild  chapels,  and  seems  to  have 
formed  a kind  of  centre  for  the  Dublin  city  gilds,  as 
we  find  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  halls  of  the  Smiths  or 
Gild  of  St.  Loy,  the  Bakers  or  Gild  of  St.  Anne,  the 
Butchers  or  Gild  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Feltmakers, 
and  the  Bricklayers  or  Gild  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
original  plan  of  the  church  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
nave  and  continuous  chancel,  with  a quadrangular  tower 
at  its  western  end.  In  1431  a chantry  was  erected  4 in 
praise  of  God  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  in 
honour  of  St.  Anne.’  This  chapel  forms  a kind  of  side 
aisle,  to  the  south  of  the  nave,  by  the  name  of  St.  Anne’s 
Chapel.  Some  twenty  years  later  a second  chapel,  form- 
ing a continuation  of  that  of  St.  Anne,  was  added  by 
Sir  Roland  Fitz-Eustace,  Baron  of  Portlester  ( ob . 1455), 
Lord  Deputy  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  The  altar- tomb  of  the  founder  was  re- 
moved, and  now  occupies  a place  in  the  porch  under 
the  tower.  It  bears  the  recumbent  figures  of  Roland 
Fitz-Eustace  and  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Jenico 
d’Artois.  The  remains  of  the  chapel  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Works,  under 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act.  St.  Audoen’s 
when  complete  ‘exhibited  a style  of  plan  not  very 
common — that  of  a double-aisled  church  eight  bays  in 
length,  without  distinctive  chancel,  and  the  side  aisle 
nearly  equal  in  breadth  to  the  nave.’1  In  its  present 
state  the  church  consists  of  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
building,  which  opened  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  on 
the  south  by  an  arcade  of  six  octagonal  columns,  support- 
1 Sir  Thomas  Drew. 
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ing  pointed  arches.  In  the  western  gable  is  a beautiful 
twelfth-century  Transition  doorway,  with  deeply  grooved 
semicircular  arch  mouldings,  and  capitals  and  bases  of 
Early  Pointed  architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  Church  of  St.  Audoen,  those  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Michael  le  Pole,  or  of  the 
Pool,  in  Ship  Street,  stood  amid  trees  and  gardens  along 
the  banks  of  the  Poddle  stream.  The  remains  of  the 
last  mentioned  were  converted  into  a schoolhouse  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  is  now  the  Widows’  Alms- 
house of  St.  Bride’s  Parish. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  between  Capel  Street  Anglo- 
and  Upper  Arran  Street,  are  still  to  be  found  some  traces  Norman 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  the  building  in  which  the  Dublin 
Council  of  State  were  assembled  when  ‘Silken  Thomas’ 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  The 
origin  of  the  Abbey  is  veiled  in  uncertainty : Irish 

annalists  refer  it  to  |\/ldotyechl^in6,  or  Malachy  i.,  who 
reigned  from  846  to  862.  Archdall,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, assigns  to  it  a Danish  foundation  in  948.  It  is 
certain  that  it  numbered  at  least  one  ‘ Ostman  ’ amongst 
its  abbots.  Possibly  the  Danes,  as  the  Anglo-Normans 
in  the  founding  of  St.  Patrick’s,  may  have  availed  them- 
selves of  an  earlier  Irish  dedication.  It  was  transferred 
from  the  Benedictine  to  the  Cistercian  order  in  1139.  In 
1238  Felix  O’Ruadan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  uncle  to 
King  Roderick  O’Connor,  retired  to  this  monastery,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  on  the  left  of  the 
altar.  In  the  course  of  excavations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a coffin,  containing  the  body  of  a 
prelate  in  full  pontificals,  was  exhumed,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Archbishop  King,  redeposited  in  the  place 
where  it  had  been  found.  On  the  27th  May  1304  St. 

Mary’s  Abbey,  with  its  church  and  steeple,  was  destroyed, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  fire  (p.  39).  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  under  Henry  vin.,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
was  surrendered  to  him ; and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Ii. 
Humphrey  Jervis,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  employed  a 
portion  of  the  building  to  provide  materials  for  the 
erection  of  Essex  Bridge,  which  fell  into  the  river,  ten 
years  later,  while  a coach  and  horses  were  passing  over  it, 
and  the  coachman  was  drowned.  A life-size  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  Irish  oak,  once  an  ornament  of 
the  Abbey,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Car- 
melites in  Whitefriar  Street,  where  it  stands  on  a side 
altar  at  the  epistle  side  of  the  high  altar.  But  little  now 
remains  of  the  original  buildings  of  the  Abbey,  but  the 
Chapter-house,  dating  from  the  rebuilding  after  the  fire, 
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is  still  in  good  preservation,  abutting  on  Meetinghouse 
Lane,  on  the  right  of  Mary's  Abbey  from  Capel  Street. 
It  extends  east  and  west,  and  measures  47  feet  by  23  feet 
3 inches.  The  compass-roof  forms  a barrel  arch,  resting  on 
finely  moulded  groinings,  divided  into  four  compartments 
by  parallel  arches  supported  by  columns.  In  the  east 
wall  may  be  traced  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  splayed 
inwards ; one  of  which,  a fine  example  of  the  earliest 
lancet  style,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  building 
is  disfigured  by  having  been  divided  into  two  storeys  by 
a modern  floor — the  upper,  10  feet  in  height,  being  used 
as  a store,  and  the  lower  as  a cellar.  A fragment  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  Abbey  church  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
rear  of  the  houses  in  South  Arran  Street.  Some  interesting 
tiles  and  pottery  were  unearthed  during  excavations  made 
in  1886. 

But  the  chief  memento  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period 
is  undoubtedly  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  since 
1872  the  National  Cathedral,  having  a common  relation 
to  all  the  Dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Founded, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  1190  by  Archbishop  John  Comyn, 
and  erected  into  a cathedral  twenty-three  years  later  by 
his  successor  in  the  see,  Henry  the  Londoner,  it  has  since 
had  a chequered  existence,  until  the  munificence  of  a 
private  citizen  in  1865  renewed  the  dilapidated  fabric,  to 
which  his  family  have  since  added  all  that  was  necessary 
to  its  complete  restoration.  In  1316  the  spire  was  blown 
down  in  a violent  tempest,  and  in  the  same  year  part 
of  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  citizens  on 
the  approach  of  Edward  Bruce.  In  1362  the  north-west 
end  of  the  nave  was  burned  down  through  the  carelessness 
of  John  the  Sexton.  This  damage  was  repaired  by  Arch- 
bishop Minot,  by  whom  4 sixty  straggling  and  idle  fellows 
were  taken  up,  and  obliged  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
church  and  building  the  steeple,  who,  when  the  work  was 
over,  returned  to  their  old  trade  of  begging  and  were 
banished  out  of  the  diocese  by  Archbishop  de  Wikeford.1 
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To  Archbishop  Minot's  exertions  is  also  due  the  erection 
of  the  great  tower,  strangely  out  of  square  with  the 
church,  147  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to 
the  battlements,  with  walls  of  Irish  limestone  10  feet 
thick,  and  said  to  be  unsurpassed  as  4 a belfry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.'1  During  the  confiscations  of  Henry 
vm.  the  Palace  of  St.  Sepulchre,  now  a police  barrack, 
was  given  as  a residence  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Arch- 
bishop receiving  the  Deanery  in  exchange.2  In  1544  we 
learn  that  the  great  stone  roof  had  fallen  in  at  its  western 
end,  and  in  1633  the  Lady  Chapel  was  in  ruins.  The 
north  transept,  used  from  the  fourteenth  century  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  fell  into  ruins  in 
1784,  but  was  rebuilt  about  1822;  and  in  1792  the  south 


1 Dean  Bernard’s  St.  Patrick’s. 

2 The  Palace  was  purchased  by  Government  for  ^7000,  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  an  account  for  the  fund  for  providing  a see-house 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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wall  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  were  found  to  be  in  a 
perilous  position,  the  wall  being  two  feet  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. The  first  strenuous  effort  to  preserve  the 
structure  was  made  by  Dean  Pakenham,  1845-52,  who 
restored  the  choir  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  effected 
many  necessary  repairs.  But  it  was  not  till  1864  that 
anything  like  a complete  restoration  was  even  attempted. 
In  that  year  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  undertook,  at  his 
own  proper  cost,  the  renewal,  within  and  without,  of  the 
dilapidated  building,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  1865 
at  a total  expense  of  <1?150,000.  He  took  down  and  re- 
erected five  bays  of  the  south  aisle  and  the  bays  of  the 
original  triforium  in  the  nave,  rebuilt  the  south  wall  of 
Irish  granite,  restored  the  clerestory  throughout  and  the 
south  front  of  the  south  transept.  The  north  transept 
was  rebuilt,  the  roof  of  the  nave  restored,  and  the  porch 
added  at  the  south-west  corner. 

Entering  the  south-west  porch  and  descending  the 
flight  of  steps  to  the  south-west  door  the  visitor  is  at  once 
struck  by  the  noble  proportions  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
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is  the  largest  church  in  Ireland.  4 The  ground  plan  as  a 
study  on  paper  is  of  singular  beauty  of  proportion  and 
perfect  symmetry,  of  which  there  is  no  similar  example 
in  England.  It  reveals  itself  as  the  design  of  a mathe- 
matical mind  which  arrived  at  the  proportions  of  a Latin 
cross  by  the  placing  together  a number  of  absolutely 
uniform  equilateral  triangles,  which  are  found  to  agree  in 
indicating  the  widths  and  proportions  of  every  main 
feature.  The  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  in  plan  present  a 
perfect  cross.  The  aisles  of  the  nave  and  transepts  and 
choir  which  surround  this,  extended  on  the  same  accurate 
system  of  triangulation,  present  another  proportion  of  a 
Latin  cross  of  no  less  beauty,  the  repeated  dimension  of 
16  feet  being  evident  as  a factor  in  the  proportion  of 
every  feature  of  its  plan.11  The  external  length  from 
east  to  west  is  300  feet,  the  nave,  exclusive  of  the  aisles, 
measuring  132  feet  6 inches  by  30  feet ; the  external 
breadth  across  the  transepts  is  156  feet,  and  the  height 
from  floor  to  roof  in  the  nave  and  choir  is  56  feet  3 inches. 
On  the  left  of  the  south-west  door  is  the  Baptistery, 
probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  as  evidenced  by 
the  vaulting,  and  containing  the  old  stone  font  which 
once  shared  with  Strongbow's  monument  in  Christchurch 
the  notoriety  of  being  commonly  mentioned  in  deeds  as 
the  place  where  payment  of  sums  of  money  due  should 
be  tendered.  In  a glass  case  are  exhibited  some  of  the 
ancient  charters  and  seals,  and  some  autographs  of  the 
famous  Dean  Swift.  Proceeding  up  the  south  aisle  we 
pass  the  robing-room,  on  the  right  of  the  door  of  which 
is  the  epitaph  to  4 Stella,1  above  the  door  the  more  famous 
epitaph  composed  by  Swift  for  himself,  and  on  the  left  a 
fine  bust  in  Carrara  marble  of  the  great  Dean.  Further 
on  in  the  south  wall  is  the  historical  tablet  of  the  Deans 
of  St.  Patrick.  Turning  into  the  south  transept  we  find, 
on  a curious  stone  corbel  in  the  west  wall,  a massive 
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Dublin  fourteenth-century  statue,  believed  to  be  that  of  St. 

Patrick,  and  possibly  that  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Dean 
Alleyne  (1514),  which  directed  that  he  should  be  buried 
6 ante  pedes  ymaginis  S.  Patricii,  quae  stat  in  navi.1  On 
the  south  wall  are  Archbishop  Smyth's  monument  (1771) 
by  Smyth,  with  handsome  pillars  of  Sienna  marble, 
and  that  of  Viscountess  Doneraile  (1761),  in  front  of 
which  is  the  handsome  recumbent  figure  of  Archbishop 
Whateley  (1863).  East  of  the  south  transept  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  is  preserved  the  door  of  the 
ancient  Chapter- house  exhibiting  an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  riot  of  1492  between  the  followers  of  Lord  Ormonde 
and  those  of  the  Deputy.  The  latter  4 pursuing  Ormonde 
to  the  chapiter-house  doore  undertooke  on  his  honor  that 
he  should  receive  no  villanie,  whereupon  the  recluse  crav- 
ing his  lordship's  hand  to  assure  him  his  life,  there  was  a 
clift  in  the  chapiter-house  doore,  pearsed  at  a trice,  to 
the  end  both  the  earles  should  have  shaken  hands  and  be 
reconciled ; but  Ormonde  surmising  that  this  drift  was 
intended  for  some  further  treacherie,  that  if  he  would 
stretch  out  his  hand  it  had  been  percase  chopt  off,  refused 
that  proffer  ; until  Kildare  stretch t in  his  hand  to  him, 
and  so  the  doore  was  opened,  they  both  im braced,  the 
storme  appeased,  and  all  their  quarrels,  for  that  present, 
rather  discontinued  than  ended.'1 

In  the  south  wall  of  this  chapel  is  the  monument  of 
Archbishop  Marsh  ( ob . 1713),  which  originally  stood  in 
the  churchyard.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  in  the  south 
wall  are  some  interesting  tablets  and  brasses,  notably 
those  of  Dean  Sutton  (ob.  1528),  Dean  Fyche  (ob.  1537), 
and  of  Sir  Edward  Ffitton,  President  of  Thomond  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  wife,  whose  fifteen  children 
are  represented  kneeling  behind  their  parents.  Passing 
up  the  south  choir  aisle  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  is 
entered,  in  which  is  the  well-preserved  recumbent  effigy 
of  Archbishop  Tregury  (ob.  1471),  bearing,  impaled  with 
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the  arms  of  the  See  of  Dublin,  three  Cornish  choughs, 
testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  the  proverb  : — 

‘By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 

You  may  know  the  Cornish  men.’ 

The  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  4 with  its  lateral  chapels 
of  St.  Stephen  on  the  south,  and  of  forgotten  dedica- 
tion ’ (probably  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles)  4 on  the 
north  side,  are  a rebuilding  from  nearly  floor-level  in 
1846,  a scholarly,  true,  and  careful  reproduction  from 
well-marked  evidence  of  the  chapels  of  Fulk  de  Saund- 
ford  of  1260.’ 1 The  design,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  have  been  modelled  on  that  of  the  Chapter-house 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  From  a letter  of  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  of  1633,  we  learn  that  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  then  in  ruins,  and  that  the  arch  at  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  had  been  filled  up  by  a lath  and  plaster 
partition.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  assigned  as  a church 
to  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  conditionally  on  their 
conforming  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  opening  service  was  attended  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  French 
pastor,  M.  Hierosme,  chaplain  to  the  Duke,  read  the 
prayers  and  preached  the  sermon.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen  was  used  by  this  congregation  as  a vestry-room. 
The  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Dean  Pakenham,  but  unfortunately  soft  Caen  stone 
was  used,  which  necessitated  further  extensive  repairs 
executed  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Iveagh  in  1901.  4 The 

roof  is  supported  on  slender  piers  consisting  of  four 
detached  Purbeck  marble  shafts  clustered  round  a core 
of  Caen  stone.’  2 The  arcade  which  now  surrounds  the 
walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was  the  gift  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Nutting  in  1892.  One  of  the  two  old  high-backed 
chairs  which  stand  outside  the  altar  rails  was  used  by 
Kin^  William  hi.  when  he  attended  service  here  after 
1 Sir  Thomas  Drew.  2 Dean  Bernard’s  Si.  Patrick'1  s. 
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Dublin  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  remarkable  oaken  chest 
was  constructed  of  wood  from  the  beams  of  Archbishop 
Minot’s  tower,  and  its  materials  have  thus  been  in  use 
for  a period  of  nearly  five  centuries  and  a half. 

Almost  the  entire  north  choir  aisle  is  ancient  work 
restored,  including  some  uninjured  thirteenth-century 
shafts,  some  missing  capitals  only  being  of  modern  work- 
manship. This  aisle  contains  the  defaced  effigy  of  Arch- 
bishop Fulk  de  Saundford  ( ob . 1271),  and  opposite  to  it 
is  the  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  killed  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Boyne.  The  latter  was  marked  by  the 
slab,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Duke  by  Dean  Swift, 
bearing  the  caustic  inscription  : — 

‘ Plus  potuit  fama  virtutis  apud  alienos 
Quam  sanguinis  proximatas  apud  suos/ 

in  allusion  to  the  refusal  of  his  relatives  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  a fitting  memorial.  Passing  round  the 
stone  pulpit,  erected  by  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  in 
memory  of  Dean  Pakenham,  we  enter  the  choir,  hung 
with  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  whose 
escutcheons  are  emblazoned  on  the  stalls.  The  Dean, 
Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  have  their  stalls 
at  the  four  corners,  the  Dean’s  4 Stall  of  Honour  ’ being 
at  the  south-west.  Above  the  two  former  is  King 
John’s  badge  of  the  star  between  the  horns  of  a crescent 
(see  p.  38).  The  head  of  that  monarch  is  carved  as 
the  south  terminal  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir.  At  the  south-east  end  is  the  Loftus  vault,  above 
which  hang  the  spurs  of  Lord  Lisburn,  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  and  the  cannon-ball  which  caused  his 
death.  4 The  arches  of  the  choir  are  narrower  than 
those  of  the  nave,  and  the  mouldings  are  richer.  The 
piers  are  octagonal  as  in  the  nave,  and  between  the 
shafts  a roll  moulding  is  continued  to  the  ground. 
The  noble  groined  roof  of  stone,  with  its  great  bosses 
representing  the  four  evangelic  symbols,  follow  strictly 
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the  lines  of  the  ancient  wall  ribs  which  survived  in 
1900;  and  the  graceful  Early  English  arches  at  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  levels  are  of  beautiful  design. 
The  rich  mouldings  of  the  triforium  openings  rest  on 
detached  shafts  of  Irish  limestone,  two  on  each  side, 
with  foliaged  capitals ; the  central  shaft  is  also  of 
limestone.  The  triforium  is  returned  across  the  east 
end,  over  a dignified  arch,  opening  into  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  aumbrey  recesses  at  either  side  of  the 
sacrarium  are  an  interesting  feature.  The  absence  of 
a reredos  impoverishes  the  general  appearance  of  the 
choir,  but  there  is  some  compensation  in  the  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  can  be  had 
from  the  nave.’ 1 The  mosaic  pavement,  the  steps  of 
black  Kilkenny  marble,  and  the  oaken  sedilia  and  screens 
are  the  gift  of  Lord  Iveagh. 

Returning  to  the  north  transept — the  beautiful  spiral 
staircase,  designed  in  1901  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew  from  a 
similar  one  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mayence,  leads  to  the 
new  organ-chamber,  pronounced  by  the  builder  of  the 
new  organ,  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  to  be  4 an  ideal  position 
for  an  organ.’  The  construction  of  this  chamber  at  a 
cost  of  i?l  1,000,  defrayed  by  Lord  Iveagh,  rendered 
possible  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  ‘for  centuries 
built  off  and  unknown,  and  since  1864  occupied  by 
the  organ.  The  masonry  walls  which  closed  its  east 
and  west  ends  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
beautifully  groined  arch  of  five  bays,  terminating  in  a 
triplet  window  to  the  east  lately  fitted  with  a fine 
memorial  window,  constitutes  in  itself  a gem  of 
thirteenth  - century  architecture,  such  as  few  would 
believe  remained  to  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.’  2 

In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  transept  is  the  seven- 
teenth-century monument  of  Dame  Mary  Sentleger, 

1 Dean  Bernard’s  St.  Patrick's.  2 Sir  Thomas  Drew. 
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Dublin  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  4 Knyght,  Mr.  of  ve 
Rolls,’  her  fourth  husband,  whom  she  predeceased  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven.  There  are  also  some  military 
memorials,  notably  a representation,  by  Farrell,  of  the 
storming  of  the  Shoe  Dagon  Pagoda,  Rangoon,  14th  April 
1832.  The  north  aisle  is  peculiarly  rich  in  monuments,  the 
principal  being  those  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Whiteside 
(ob.  1876),  Lord  Buckingham,  Viceroy  in  1783,  when  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick  was  founded,  Dean  Dawson  ( ob . 
1840),  and  Archbishop  Jones  (ob.  1619).  Of  more 
than  common  interest  are  the  bust  of  John  Philpot 
Curran,  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  tower ; the  slab  to 
Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish  song- writer  (ob.  1868),  close 
to  the  monument  of  Archbishop  Jones ; and  the  bas- 
relief  to  Turlough  Carolan,  last  of  the  Irish  bards  (ob. 
1738),  which  is  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  at  the  corner 
of  the  north  transept.  In  the  north-west  corner  is  the 
granite  stone,  bearing  two  ancient  Celtic  incised  crosses, 
found  during  the  excavations  in  1901  consequent  on  the 
main  drainage  works,  in  the  precise  position  marked  by 
Sir  Thomas  Drew  in  1890,  on  his  map  of  the  precincts, 
as  the  spot  where  any  trace  of  St.  Patrick’s  4 famous 
and  sacrosanct  well  ’ might  be  looked  for ; and  of  which 
he  later  warned  4 antiquaries  of  reverend  instinct,  and 
ecclesiologists  ...  of  a coming  chance  of  recovery.’ 1 
The  well  itself  has  disappeared,  probably  owing  to  a 
diversion  of  the  Poddle  stream  by  an  arched  culvert 
of  the  time  of  Charles  n.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  inscribed  stone  originally  stood  over 
St.  Patrick’s  Well,  and  dates  from  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  Close  to  the  west  window  stands  the  old 
wooden  eighteenth-century  pulpit  from  which  Dean 
Swift  preached.  In  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  adjoin- 
ing the  north  wall  of  the  Baptistery,  is  4 the  very 
famous,  sumptuous,  glorious  tombe,’  of  black  marble 
and  alabaster,  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork, 
1 Journal  R.S.A.l.  for  1899. 
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the  removal  of  which,  in  1634,  from  its  former  position 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  choir  by  Thomas  Went- 
worth, Earl  of  Strafford,  was  never  forgiven  by  the 
Boyles,  whose  enmity  contributed  to  procure  his  execu- 
tion. Amongst  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  children 
on  the  monument  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Boyle,  ‘ the  father  of  Pneumatic  Philosophy,  and  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork.’  Opposite  to  this  structure 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  unpretending 
monument  to  Captain  John  M‘Neill  Boyd,  R.N.,  of 
H.M.S.  Ajax,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  9th  February 
1861,  off  the  rocks  at  Kingstown,  in  attempting  to 
rescue  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  brig  Neptune. 

The  windows,  though  modern,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  three-light  Early  English  west  window,  by  Wailes 
of  Newcastle,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
replaced  during  the  Guinness  rebuilding  the  seventeenth- 
century  Perpendicular  window  restored  by  Dean  Dawson 
in  1830.  The  east  window,  by  the  same  artist,  is  in 
memory  of  Dean  Pakenham  ( ob . 1863),  the  first  of  the 
modern  benefactors  of  the  Cathedral.  The  quintuplet 
of  windows  over  the  east  arch  represents  the  three  Irish 
patron  saints,  SS.  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Brigid.  The 
window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a memorial  to  the  Earl 
of  Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India,  assassinated  in  the  Andaman 
Islands  in  1872.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept 
the  memorial  window  to  the  18th  Royal  Irish  who  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  is  being  replaced  (1907)  by 
a more  worthy  tribute  to  that  regiment,  Royal  Irish 
Fusiliers,  including  a noble  Celtic  cross,  nine  feet  high, 
in  white  marble,  commemorative  of  the  South  African 
campaign,  grouped  with  those  of  Burmah  and  China. 
The  three-light  Crucifixion  window  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  choir  aisle  is  in  memory  of  Dean  Jellett 
(ob.  1902).  In  the  same  aisle  is  preserved  a sacristan’s 
chest  of  great  antiquity. 
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The  organ,  the  gift  of  Lord  Iveagh,  built  in  1902  by 
H.  Willis  of  London  at  a cost  of  nearly  T6000,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  the  old 
bells,  preserved  in  the  parvise  chamber  of  the  tower, 
were  recast  in  1670  by  William,  Roger,  and  John  Purdue 
of  Salisbury,  and  rang  a peal  on  the  25th  October  1798 
in  honour  of  Nelson’s  victory  of  the  Nile,  fought  on 
August  1st,  the  news  having  taken  that  time  to  reach 
Dublin.  The  present  peal  of  ten  bells  was  presented  by 
Lord  Iveagh  in  1897. 

The  precincts  present  many  features  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  who  may  undertake  the  task  of  tracing  and 
defining  the  situation  of  the  ancient  4 Liberties  of 
St.  Patrick.’  The  ancient  Liberty  of  St.  Sepulchre  was 
independent  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  up  to 
1840,  and  extended  from  Miltown  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green 
south.  The  district  to  the  north,  once  portion  of  the 
4 Dean’s  Liberty,’  and  covered,  prior  to  1903,  with  squalid 
and  ruinous  dwellings,  has  been  acquired  by  Lord  Iveagh, 
and  laid  out  by  him  as  a public  garden  for  the  poor  of  this 
crowded  neighbourhood.  The  library  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
known  from  its  founder  (1707),  Archbishop  Narcissus 
Marsh,  as  4 Marsh’s  Library,’  which  lies  east  of  the 
Cathedral,  with  an  entrance  in  Guinness  Street,  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  20,000  volumes  and  about 
200  manuscripts. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DUBLIN  UNDER  THE  TUDORS  AND  STUARTS 

T N June  1541  a 
1 notable  Irish 
Parliament  met  in 
Dublin,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Norman  lords, 
such  as  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice,a  descendant 
of  Raymond  le  Gros, 
and  Lord  Berming- 
ham,  sat  in  council 
with  the  Irish  heredi- 
tary chieftains  of  the 
Kavanaghs,OTleillys, 
and  O’Mores,  and 
MacGillapatrick  with 
his  brand  - new  title 
of  Baron  of  Upper 
Ossory.  The  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  4 caused  an  Act  to  pass 
which  gave  unto  King  Henry  viij.,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, the  name,  style,  and  title,  already  suggested  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Allen  in  1537,  of  King  of  Ireland, 
whereas  before  that  time  the  Kings  of  England  were 
styled  but  lords  of  Ireland.1  The  proclamation  of  this 
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new  title,  together  with  a general  pardon,  was  received 
with  great  rejoicings  in  Dublin,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Parliament  went  in 
procession  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  where  solemn  Mass 
was  sung  by  Archbishop  Browne  and  the  Te  Deum 
chanted.  6 There  were  made  in  the  city,’  writes  Sentleger 
to  the  King,  4 great  bonfires,  wine  set  in  the  streets,  great 
feasting  in  their  houses,  with  a goodly  firing  of  guns.’ 
Thus  was  ushered  in  the  new  era  of  English  rule  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  productive  indeed  of  many  burnings  and 
much  firing  of  guns,  but  scarcely  of  feastings  and 
rejoicings.  The  pacification  of  the  Pale,  however,  went 
on  apace.  Two  years  previously  the  northern  Irish  had 
led  a plundering  expedition  as  far  south  as  Tara,  in 
Meath,  and  Lord  Grey  4 made  a complete  muster  of  all 
the  English  in  Ireland,  the  forces  of  the  great  towns  of 
Meath  . . . and  all  the  fleets  in  the  adjacent  harbours,’ 
to  oppose  them  ; whereupon  4 O’Neall  and  O’donill 
colourably  required  a parley  with  the  Deputy,  but  in  the 
way  as  they  rode  they  burned  the  Navan  and  the  towne 
of  Ardee.  Wherefore  the  Deputy,  with  the  helpe  of  the 
Maior  of  Divelin,  lames  Fitz  Symonds,  and  the  Maior  of 
Droghedagh,  and  the  English  pale,  met  them,  flighted 
them,  slew  four  hundred  of  their  trayne,  and  there  the 
Maior  of  Divelin,  for  notable  service  in  that  journey, 
was  knighted.’  This  affair  took  place  at  Bellabroa,  or 
Belahoe  (Irish  Bel-atha-hoo ),  a ford  near  the  old  bridge 
of  Belahoe,  four  and  a half  miles  south  of  Carrickmacross, 
on  the  boundary  of  Meath  and  Monaghan.  The  O’Tooles 
too  seemed  desirous  of  alliance  with  the  men  of  Dublin. 
In  1546  one  of  that  sept  was  sheriff*  of  Dublin  County, 
and  when  in  the  following  year  the  Geraldines,  headed 
by  two  nephews  of  the  late  Earl,  made  insurrection  with 
the  O’Byrnes,  Sentleger,  with  the  aid  of  the  O’Tooles, 
defeated  them  at  Three  Castles,  near  Blessington. 
About  this  time  the  Lord  Deputy  4 erected  a Mint  within 
the  Castle  of  Divelin,  which,’  we  are  quaintly  told, 
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‘quickly  wearyed  them  for  want  of  fuell.’1  The  Dublin 
citizens,  meanwhile,  continued  to  give  proof  of  their 
ability  to  protect  their  own  neighbourhood.  Sentleger 
had  been  recalled  more  than  once  during;  the  changes 
which  marked  the  reigns  of  Edward  vi.  and  Mary,  and 
we  read  that  4 while  the  Deputy  staggered  uncertaine  of 
continuance,  the  Tooles  and  the  Cavenaghes  waxed 
cockish  in  the  Countis  of  Divelin,  rangeing  in  flockes  of 
seven  or  eight  score,  on  whom  set  forth  the  Marshall  and 
the  Sheriffes  of  Divelin,  Buckley  and  Gygen,  with  the 
cittie’s  helpe,  and  overlayde  them  in  sudden  skirmishes, 
of  which  three  score  were  executed  for  example.’  These 
marauders  seem  to  have  been  Kavanaghs,  and,  being 
hemmed  into  Powerscourt  Castle,  were  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  seventy-four  of  their  number  were  hanged  in 
Dublin.  Again,  when  in  1566  Shane  O’Neill  laid  siege 
to  Dundalk,  4 Master  Sarsfield,  then  Major  of  Divelin, 
with  a chosen  band  of  goodly  young  men  Citizens  brake 
the  rage  of  the  enemies,’  and  compelled  O’Neill  to  raise 
the  siege.  For  this  exploit  Sarsfield  was,  on  his  return, 
knighted  by  the  Deputy. 

In  1556  Sir  Thomas  Radcliffe,  Viscount  Fitzwalter, 
eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Sussex,  to  which  title  he 
soon  after  succeeded,  landed  at  Dublin  on  Whitsunday, 
24th  May.  Next  day  he  visited  Sentleger  at  Kilmainham, 
and  the  following  day  received  the  sword  of  state  4 on 
the  left  hand  of  the  altar’  in  Christchurch.  4 That  done, 
the  trumpets  sounded  and  drums  beat,  and  then  the 
Lord  Deputy  kneeled  down  before  the  altar  until  Te 
Dewni  was  ended.’  Pie  summoned  a Parliament  in  the 
following  year,  which  made  shire  land  of  the  districts  of 
Leix,  Slievemargy,  Tregan,  Glenmalier,  and  Offaly,  and 
4 did  by  Act  of  Parliament,  3rd  and  4th  Philip  and  Mary, 
reduce  those  countries  into  two  several  counties,  naming 
the  one  the  King’s  and  the  other  the  Queen’s  County 1 ; 
their  respective  chief  towns  of  Philipstown  and  Mary- 
1 Campion. 
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SIR  HENRY  SIDNEY  RIDING  OUT  OF  DUBLIN  CASTLE 


borough  serving  as  a record  of  what  monarchs  were 
commemorated  in  their  names.  His  commission  as 
Viceroy  was  renewed  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  instead  of  that  of 
Lord  Deputy. 

He  landed  at  or  near  Dalkey,  and  next  day  rode  into 
Dublin,  outside  which  he  was  received  on  St.  Stephen’s 
Green  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  sword  of  state 
was  twice  entrusted,  in  his  absence,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  called  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
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Masters  4 Big  Henry  of  the  Beer."  Sidney  was  appointed 
Lord  Deputy  in  October  1565,  and  in  January  he  landed 
and  was  received  in  Dublin  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
Lord  Justice,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  the  people 
‘in  great  troops  came  and  saluted  him,  clapping  and 
shouting  with  all  the  joy  they  could  devise.11  He  was 
followed  in  spring  by  troops  from  Bristol  and  from 
Berwick,  and  by  Edward  Randolph,  an  experienced 
captain,  with  one  thousand  foot.  He  caused  the  old 
ruinous  Castle  of  Dublin  to  be  re-edified,  and  on  the 
death  of  Shane  O'Neill  caused  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  a 
pole  and  set  on  the  highest  tower.  He  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  provide  for  a reliable  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  issued  a licence, 
dated  Castle  of  Dublin,  20th  March  1568,  to  John 
Hooker  in  the  following  terms  : — 

4 Whereas  divers  Parliaments  have  been  holden  within 
Ireland,  and  divers  laws,  statutes,  and  acts  made  in  the 
same,  which  laws  being  hitherto  never  put  in  print  have 
been  altogether  turned  into  oblivion  . . . and  forasmuch 
as  John  Vowell  alias  Hoker,  Gent.,  being  one  of  the  said 
assembly  has  offered  at  his  own  charges  to  imprint  all 
the  said  statutes  and  acts  heretofore  made,  we  grant  him 
the  sole  privilege  and  licence  to  imprint  the  same  for  ten 
years  next  ensuing.1 2 Sidney  seems  also  to  have  been 
far-seeing  enough  to  recognise  how  best  to  introduce 
manufactures,  for  he  caused  4 above  forty  families  of  the 
reformed  churches  of  the  Low  Countries1  to  settle  in  the 
ruined  town  of  Swords  in  the  north  of  the  County  Dublin. 
In  1575  a plague  raged  in  Dublin  and  in  many  towns  of 
the  Pale,  including  Naas,  Ardee,  Mullingar,  and  Athboy. 
4 Between  these  places  many  a castle  was  left  without 
a guard,  many  a flock  without  a shepherd,  and  many 
a noble  corpse  without  burial.13  Grass  grew  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  and  the  citizens  fled  to  Drogheda, 

1 Stanihurst.  2 Carew  MSS.,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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where  the  Lord  Deputy  also  kept  his  court,  finding  4 the 
infection  of  the  plague  so  generallie  dispersed,  and  especi- 
allie  in  the  English  pale,  that  he  could  hardlie  find  a 
place  where  to  settle  himselfe  without  danger  of  infec- 
tion.1 1 

On  Friday,  12th  August  1580,  Arthur  Grey,  fourteenth 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  landed  at  Howth  as  Lord  Deputy, 
bringing  with  him  as  his  secretary  the  poet  Edmund 
Spenser;  and  next  day  received  the  sword  of  state  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  He  found  the  Pale  4 sore  vexed 
through  the  undutifulness  of  Viscount  Baltinglas  and  his 
associates,1  Pheagh  M4Hugh  O’Byrne  of  Glendalough  and 
one  of  the  Kildare  Fitzgeralds.  With  an  impetuosity 
born  of  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  Irish  warfare,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  their  fastnesses, 
and  marched  into  the  district  known  as  the  ‘glynnes1  of 
Wicklow,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  his 
forces  were  attacked  in  the  Pass  of  Glenmalure,  called  by 
Spenser  Glan-malor, 4 a vallie  or  combe,  lieng  in  the  middle 
of  the  wood,  of  a great  length,  between  two  hils,  and  no 
other  waie  is  there  to  passe  through.  Underfoot  it  is 
boggie  and  soft,  and  full  of  great  stones  and  slipperie 
rocks,  verie  hard  and  evill  to  passe  through : the  sides 
are  full  of  great  and  mightie  trees  upon  the  sides  of  the 
hils,  and  full  of  bushments  and  underwoods.1  2 So  is  it 
described  by  John  Hooker  (p.  73),  possibly  an  eye- 
witness of  the  events  of  4 the  black  day,1  as  he  terms  it ; 
and  the  description  would  even  now  be  fairly  accurate. 
Caught,  like  the  English  forces  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  in 
this  natural  trap,  mowed  down  by  a heavy  fire  from  the 
surrounding  underwood,  the  troops  hastily  took  to  flight, 
and  were  slaughtered  by  the  pikes  of  the  Irish  as  they 
struggled  over  the  broken  ground  ; Sir  Peter  Carew  and 
other  captains  being  slain  in  the  action.  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton  returned  to  Dublin,  only  to  discover  soon  after  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  to  seize  the  Lord  Deputy  and  his 
1 Holinshed’s  Chronicles.  2 Ibid. 
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household,  to  take  possession  of  Dublin  Castle,  to  massacre 
the  English  soldiers  and  settlers,  and  to  overthrow  the 
English  Government.  These  occurrences  may  be  taken 
as  the  grounds  for  the  merciless  severitv  of  the  rule  of 
Lord  Grey,  which  was  marked  by  massacres  which  spared 
neither  woman  nor  child,  and  by  indictments  for  high 
treason  whereby  forty-five  persons  were  hanged  in  Dublin 
alone.  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  southern 
Geraldines,  and  the  death  of  Gerald,  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Desmond,  seem  to  have  produced  the  tranquillity  of 
utter  exhaustion,  and  even  to  have  led  some  of  the 
turbulent  Irish  chieftains  to  submit  their  quarrels  to 
the  English  courts.  For  instance,  a suit  between  Teigue 
MacGillapatrick  O'Connor,  who  charged  his  cousin  and 
kinsman,  Con  MacCormac  O'Connor,  with  4 sundrie  trea- 
sons in  the  late  rebellion,'1  was  laid  by  them  before  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  referred  by  the  latter  to  the  ordeal 
of  judicial  combat.  4 And  then  the  court  was  called,  and 
the  appellant  or  plaintiff  was  brought  in  before  the  face 
of  the  court,  being  stripped  into  his  shirt,  having  only 
his  sword  and  target  (which  were  the  weapons  appointed)  ; 
and  when  he  had  done  his  reverence  and  duty  to  the  lord 
justices  and  to  the  court,  he  was  brought  to  a stool 
set  in  the  one  of  the  ends  within  the  lists,  and  there  sat. 
After  him  was  the  defendant  brought  in,  in  the  like 
manner  and  order,  and  with  the  like  weapons  : and  when  he 
had  done  his  duty  and  reverence  to  the  lord  justices  and 
to  the  court,  he  was  brought  to  his  chair  placed  in  the 
other  end  of  the  lists.  . . . And  then,  when  by  the  sound 
of  a trumpet  a sign  was  given  unto  them  when  they 
should  enter  into  the  fight,  they  arose  out  of  their  seats. 
...  In  which  fight  the  appellant  did  prevail,  and  he 
not  only  did  disarm  the  defendant,  but  also  with  the 
sword  of  the  said  defendant  did  cut  off  his  head,  and 
upon  the  point  of  the  same  sword  did  present  it  to  the 
lord  justices,  and  so  with  the  victory  of  his  enemy  he  was 
1 Hooker. 
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Dublin  acquitted.’  4 And,’  adds  the  chronicler,  ‘as  for  the  combat, 
it  was  so  valiantly  done,  that  a great  many  did  wish  that 
it  had  rather  fallen  upon  the  whole  sex  (sept)  of  the 
O’Connors,  than  upon  these  two  gentlemen.’ 1 

Lord  Grey  left  Ireland  on  the  31st  August  1582,  and 
was  succeeded  two  years  later  by  Sir  John  Perrott,  who 
had  at  one  time  been  Lord  President  of  Munster.  In 
1591  Trinity  College  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  opened  to  students  on  the  9th 
January  1593.  In  1592  occurred  the  memorable  escape 
from  Dublin  Castle  of  the  young  Ulster  chieftains  Hugh 
Roe  O’Donnell,  and  Henry  and  Art,  sons  of  Shane  O’Neill. 
The  former  had  been  captured  by  an  unworthy  stratagem 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly,  where  he  had  been  visiting 
MacSwiney  in  Dundonald  Castle.  A ship  laden  with 
Spanish  wine  anchored  in  the  Lough,  and  when  most 
of  the  cargo  had  been  sold  to  the  people  of  the  district, 
MacSwiney  and  his  guest  were  decoyed  on  board,  clapped 
safely  under  hatches,  and  conveyed  to  Dublin  Castle,  where 
for  three  years  young  O’Donnell  shared  the  captivity  of  his 
cousins,  the  sons  of  the  great  Shane  O’Neill.  An  attempt 
to  escape  had  consigned  them  in  fetters  to  the  Berming- 
ham  Tower ; but,  aided  by  their  servant  and  fosterer, 
Turlough  O’Hagan,  Bard  of  Tullahogue,  who  had  gained 
access  to  them  in  disguise,  they  knocked  off  their  fetters, 
and  by  means  of  a long  rope  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
deep  trench  that  surrounded  the  Castle.  They  climbed 
its  outer  side,  and,  passing  through  the  city,  found  the 
gates  open  at  that  festive  season,  and  reached  the  Red 
Mountain,  near  the  great  O’Byrne  stronghold  of  Glenma- 
lure.  Here  they  were  enveloped  in  a snowstorm  in  which 
Art  O’Neill  perished  of  cold  and  exposure ; but  the  others 
were  hospitably  received  by  Pheagh  MacHugh,  chieftain 
of  the  O'Byrnes,  who  expedited  their  flight  to  Dungannon, 
where  they  joined  their  cousin,  Hugh  O’Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone.  In  1595  Walter  Fitzgerald  gathered  a body 
1 Hooker. 
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of  the  O’Byrnes  and  plundered  and  burned  the  village  of 
Crumlin,  three  miles  south-west  of  the  city  walls,  carrying 
off  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  plainly  visible  from  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Fitz- 
gerald was  soon  after  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Dublin 
and  hanged. 

On  11th  March  of  the  following  year,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  the  use  of  the  royal  forces  in  Ireland,  were 
landed  at  a place  known  as  4 The  Crane,’  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Winetavern  Street.  The  building  was  used 
as  the  Custom  House  of  Dublin  prior  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  Custom  House  in  the  reign  of  James  i.,  and  ships 
generally  discharged  their  heavier  cargoes  at  Dal  key  and 
the  remainder  at  the  Crane.  The  barrels,  when  landed, 
were  drawn  to  Wine  Street,  and  in  course  of  transit  some 
of  them  accidentally  exploded,  occasioning  great  damage. 
In  the  subsequent  investigation,  conducted  by  4 Michael 
Chamberlin,  Maior,  and  John  Shelton  and  William  Pallas, 
Shrieffs,’  no  less  than  six-score  bodies  were  identified, 
besides  4 sondrie  headles  bodies  and  heades  without  bodies 
that  were  found  and  not  knowne.’ 

The  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  found  the 
whole  of  the  County  Dublin  south  of  the  Liffey  overrun 
by  the  Leinster  rebels ; but  Sir  George  Carew,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  reduced  the  O’Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  and  4 the 
mountains  and  glynnes  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  were 
made  a shire  of  itself  and  called  the  county  of  Wicklow,’ 
whereby  the  inhabitants,  which  were  wont  to  be  thorns  in 
the  side  of  the  Pale,  are  become  civil  and  quiet  neighbours 
thereof.’1  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  synchronised 
with  the  submission  of  Shane  O’Neill,  and  the  cost  of  the 
war,  in  less  than  five  years,  is  stated  as  J?l,198,718.  In 
September  1607  the  two  northern  earls,  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell,  heads  of  the  great  septs  of  O’Neill  and 
O’Donnell,  set  sail  from  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly  never 
1 Fynes  Moryson. 
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to  revisit  their  native  land ; and  in  May 
of  the  following  yearoccurred  theabor- 
tive  rising  of  Sir  Cahir  O’Dogherty, 
Lord  of  Inishowen.  This  chieftain, 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  had 
been  knighted,  and  in  the  course  of 
a personal  quarrel  with  Sir  George 
Paulett,  Governor  of  Derry,  the  latter 
struck  Sir  Cahir.  The  chieftain 
brooded  over  the  insult,  and  soon 
after  he  seized  Culmore  fort,  marched 
on  Derry,  which  he  took  by  surprise 
at  daybreak,  and  put  to  death  Paulett 
and  many  of  the  garrison  and  towns- 
folk. Wingfield,  the  English  marshal,  marched  against 
CTDogherty  and  set  a price  on  his  head.  The  Lord 
Deputy,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  the  marshal,  and  in  an  engagement  near  Kilmacrennan 
CTDogherty  was  defeated  and  soon  after  slain,  it  is  said, 
by  a man  named  Alexander  Ramsay,  a Scotch  settler, 
whose  cattle  had  been  driven  oft*  and  his  wife  and  children 
slaughtered  by  Sir  Cahir.  By  this  man  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  taken  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  set  over  Newgate 
on  the  city  walls.  As  a consequence  of  the  flight  of  the 
earls,  and  the  local  rising  in  Inishowen,  800,000  acres 
of  land  in  Ulster  were  forfeited,  and  thus  room  was  made 
for  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  James  i.  the  rule  of  the  most  successful 
Viceroys  of  his  predecessor  is  thus  characterised  by  Sir 
John  Davies  : 4 Sir  A.  Sentleger,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  were  good  governors, 
but  they  did  not  abolish  the  Irish  customs,  nor  execute 
the  law  in  the  Irish  countries,  but  suffered  the  people  to 
worship  their  barbarous  lords,  and  to  remain  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  duties  to  God  and  the  King.’  That  is 
to  say,  they  had  striven  to  govern  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas,  and  had  failed. 
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Such  conduct  would  naturally  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
great  exponent  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  To  the 
agents  of  the  Irish  recusants,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  council  in  London,  James  i. 
expressed  himself  in  no  measured  terms.  4 In  the  matter 
of  Parliament,'  said  that  monarch,  ‘you  have  carried 
yourselves  tumultuously  and  undutifully,  and  your  pro- 
ceedings have  been  rude,  disorderly,  and  inexcusable,  and 
worthy  of  severe  punishment.’ 

Under  Charles  i.  religious  animosities  developed  in 
Dublin,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a sample. 
On  the  26th  December  (St.  Stephen’s  Day)  1629,  the 
Lords  Justices — Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  Ely,  the  Irish 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  — were  attending  divine  service  in  Christ- 
church, when  tidings  reached  them  that  the  Carmelites1 
were  celebrating  Mass  in  Cook  Street.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Lancelot  Bulkeley,  accompanied  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  a body  of  soldiers,  proceeded  thither,  seized 
the  officiating  priest,  and  carried  him  off  with  all  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  priest  was  rescued  by  the  populace, 
but  fifteen  religious  houses,  lately  founded  in  Dublin,  were 
sequestrated  to  the  King.  Two  years  later  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  which  had  been  established  in  Back 
Lane,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Government  and  handed 
over  to  Trinity  College,  whose  governing  body  established 
a weekly  lecturership  therein. 

In  the  summer  of  1632  Thomas,  Viscount  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  landed  as  Lord  Deputy.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  high  seas  at  the 
time,  that  the  Viceroy’s  voyage  from  England  was  delayed 
until  he  could  secure  the  convoy  of  a ship  of  war. 
Algerine  corsairs  infested  the  Irish  Channel,  and  had,  in 
the  previous  year,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cork  and 

1 So  Harris,  who  quotes  a tract  entitled  Foxes  and  Firebrands. 
Gilbert  says  they  were  Franciscans.  Both  orders  had  houses  in  Cook 
Street. 
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Dublin  sacked  the  town  of  Baltimore,  carrying  a hundred  of  its 
inhabitants  into  slavery.  Lord  Wentworth  found  on  his 
arrival  that  the  lodgings  of  the  Lord  Deputy  were  in  need 
of  repair,  and  that  new  stabling  accommodation  was  re- 
quired. ‘There  is  not,*’  he  writes  to  the  King,  ‘any 
stable  but  a poor  mean  one,  and  that  made  of  a decayed 
church1  (St.  Andrew's),  ‘ which  is  such  a profanation  as  I 
am  sure  his  Majesty  would  not  allow.' 1 

On  the  14th  July  1634  the  Irish  Parliament  met  in 
Dublin,  ‘ undoubtedly  with  the  greatest  civility  and 
splendour  Ireland  ever  saw.12  The  Lord  Deputy  and  chief 
officers  of  state,  with  the  members  of  both  houses, 
attended  service  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  Archbishop  Usher.  The  cere- 
monial observed  on  the  attendance  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
at  service  in  the  Cathedral  was  stately  and  impressive. 

‘On  leaving  the  church  there  marched  before  him  a 
company  of  footmen,  beating  the  drum,  and  with  match- 
locks ready  for  action.  Then  followed  a company  of 
halberdiers,  his  body-guards,  and  sixty  gentlemen  on 
foot,  with  four  noblemen  well-mounted,  and  the  Viceroy 
in  the  midst  upon  a white  Barbary  horse.'3  The  rule  of 
Strafford,  though  strict,  was  eminently  successful.  He 
introduced  the  culture  of  flax,  and  developed  manufac- 
tures ; he  cleared  the  coasts  of  pirates,  and  increased  the 
volume  of  trade.  By  1637  the  revenue  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  £60,000  ; and  the  Irish  army  was  at  the 
same  time  well  equipped,  well  disciplined,  and  regularly 
paid.  The  Lord  Deputy  purposed  ‘ once  every  year  to 
bring  the  whole  army  for  a month  together  to  Dublin.' 
Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Strafford  on  Tower  Hill, 
Robert  Sidney,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  appointed 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  but  never  even  visited  the 
country,  and  Ireland  continued  to  be  ruled  by  Lords 
Justices,  nominated  by  a committee  of  the  English  House 

1 StrafforcCs  Letters , vol.  i.  p.  131.  2 Strafford  Papers. 

3 M.  de  la  Boullaye  le  Gouz. 
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of  Commons,  with  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Ormonde  as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army.  The  Lords  Justices  were 
Sir  William  Parsons,  an  English  Puritan  adventurer,  and 
Sir  John  Borlace,  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  Early  in 
1641  a rumour  had  been  spread  of  the  intended  blowing 
up,  by  servants  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strafford,  of  the 
apartments  in  Dublin  Castle  occupied  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Though  this  rumour  proved  unfounded,  it 
was  felt  that  conspiracy  was  in  the  air.  Warnings  had 
reached  the  authorities  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Secretary 
of  State  in  London,  and  from  Sir  William  Cole  of  Ennis- 
killen, as  to  suspicious  meetings  in  Ulster;  and  finally,  on 
the  21st  October,  full  particulars  of  an  alleged  conspiracy 
were  furnished  them  by  the  latter.  Yet  the  Justices 
remained  in  heedless  security.  The  English  army  in 
Ireland,  now  reduced  to  6000  foot  and  900  horse,  was 
scattered  in  small  garrisons,  many  of  them  far  from  the 
capital ; and  Dublin  Castle — in  which  were  deposited  all 
the  royal  stores  collected  during  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Strafford,  including  35  pieces  of  ordnance,  1500  barrels 
of  powder,  and  10,000  stand  of  arms — was  under  no 
better  guard  than  was  afforded  by  eight  worn-out  old  sol- 
diers as  warders,  and  forty  halberdiers,  the  personal  guard 
attached  to  the  Lord  Deputy.  The  gates  also  were  in 
bad  repair  and  ill-calculated  to  repel  an  assault.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  22nd  of  October,  Sir  William 
Parsons  was  in  his  house  on  Merchant’s  Quay,  when  a 
man  named  Owen  O’Connolly,  4 much  in  drink,’  waited 
on  him  with  the  information  that  a plot  had  been  formed 
for  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle  early  the  next  morning. 
This  man,  a servant  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  had  been 
bred  a Protestant,  but  was  foster-brother  to  Colonel  Hugh 
MacMahon,  one  of  the  Ulster  leaders,  who  had,  while 
drinking  with  him  in  Winetavern  Street,  been  weak 
enough  to  disclose  to  him  full  particulars  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Parsons  at  first  discredited  the  information, 
and  dismissed  his  informant  ; but,  on  reflection,  decided 
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Dublin  on  consulting  Borlace,  who  took  the  matter  more 
seriously.  They  sent  messengers  after  O’Connolly,  whom 
they  found  in  the  hands  of  the  watch,  and  on  interroga- 
tion he  gave  a detailed  account  of  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators. Several  of  these  were  arrested,  and  the  Castle 
was  placed  the  same  night  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby,  Governor  of  Galway  fort,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Dublin,  and  who  garrisoned  the  Castle  with  200 
men  of  his  own  disbanded  regiment  reinforced  by  volun- 
teers from  the  Protestant  loyalists  of  Dublin.  On  the 
night  of  Saturday  bonfires  blazed  upon  the  hills  of  Ulster, 
and  the  disinherited  Irish  of  the  Plantation  rose  upon 
their  Saxon  neighbours.  Burnings  and  massacres  took 
place  in  many  districts,  which  led  to  reprisals  on  the 
Irish  in  the  territories  of  the  Pale.  The  public  records 
were  removed  from  the  Castle  to  Cork  House,  immedi- 
ately outside  its  gates.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
disarmed  and  expelled  the  city,  and  the  loyal  citizens 
were  commanded  to  bring  in  their  plate  to  be  minted  for 
the  service  of  the  Government,  which  they  did  to  the 
value  of  d£?12,000.  The  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  ordered  to 
Dublin  with  his  troop  of  horse,  and  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  of  the  Pale  hastened  with  their  families 
to  place  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  fugitives  from  Ulster,  and  6 many 
empty  houses  in  the  city  were  by  special  direction  taken 
up  for  them,  barns,  stables,  and  outhouses  filled  with 
them  ; yet  many  lav  in  the  open  streets,  and  others  under 
stalls,  and  there  most  miserably  perished.11  The  Ulster 
forces  advanced  southwards,  captured  Dundalk  and  laid 
siege  to  Drogheda,  while  in  Wicklow  another  body  of 
insurgents  committed  great  havoc,  and  threatened  the 
important  post  of  Fort  Carew.  This  proximity  of  the 
Irish  forces  caused  a positive  panic  in  Dublin ; the 
citizens  forsook  the  suburbs,  and  to  add  to  their  dismay 
a portion  of  the  city  wall  fell  down.  Tidings  had  been 
1 Sir  John  Temple. 
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sent  to  the  English  Parliament,  now  on  the  eve  of  their 
armed  struggle  with  the  King,  and  orders  were  given  by 
them  for  ships  to  guard  the  coasts,  and  for  the  immediate 
levy  and  despatcli  to  Dublin  of  a force  of  6000  foot  and 
2000  horse,  with  stores  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  While  awaiting  these  succours  the  Lords 
Justices  hastily  raised  some  raw  troops,  600  of  whom 
they  sent  to  relieve  Sir  Henry  Tichborne  in  Drogheda. 
These  were  attacked  by  the  insurgents  and  utterly  routed 
at  Julianstown  bridge,  with  the  loss  of  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  vacillations  of  the  Lords  Justices,  and 
the  severities  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  had  succeeded  in 
alienating  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale,  who 
rose  in  rebellion,  headed  by  Lord  Gormanston  and  the 
Earl  of  Fingall,  and  beleagured  Dublin,  thereby  hinder- 
ing the  arrival  of  provisions  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Further  to  distress  the  citizens,  the  beleaguer- 
ing forces  established  their  headquarters  at  Swords,  and 
threatened  to  occupy  Clontarf,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  sea- 
borne supplies.  But  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1642 
the  hopes  of  the  King’s  adherents  were  raised  by  the 
arrival  from  England  of  1100  men  under  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  first  instalment  of  that  reinforcement  pro- 
mised by  the  English  Parliament.  These  were  speedily 
followed  by  1500  foot  and  400  horse  under  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  and  Colonel  George  Monk,  afterwards  the  chief 
agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  n.  Drogheda  was 
relieved  and  Dundalk  retaken  ; but  the  Lords  Justices, 
with  whom  were  now  associated  two  Commissioners  from 
the  English  Parliament,  incurred  much  odium  by  putting 
to  the  torture,  in  Dublin  Castle,  men  of  good  position 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish,  in  the  hope  of 
implicating  King  Charles  i.  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
rising. 

This  conduct  seems  to  have  inspired  the  King  with 
the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  those 
lords  of  the  Pale  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Crown,  at 
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Dublin  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  Viceroyalty,  which  that  nobleman 
unaccountably  declined.  The  King  issued  a commission 
to  these  lords  to  treat  in  his  name  with  the  Irish  con- 
federates, who,  however,  refused  all  overtures.  The 
straits  to  which  the  English  troops  had  been  reduced 
by  scarcity  of  provisions,  combined  with  his  own 
necessities  to  induce  the  King  to  promise  large  con- 
cessions to  the  confederates,  and  a 4 cessation 1 for  one 
year  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  both  parties  bound 
themselves  to  release  their  prisoners  and  remain  in- 
active, while  the  Irish  agreed  to  supply  King  Charles 
with  10,000  men,  and  to  grant  to  him  a subsidy  of 
dP30,000,  one-half  in  money  and  the  remainder  in 
cattle.  Once  more  provisions  poured  into  Dublin  where 
Ormonde  held  high  state,  while  the  confederates  main- 
tained a rival  court  in  Kilkenny,  ‘ with  all  manner  of 
stage  plays,’  and  other  festive  proceedings.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  truce  in  1646,  a peace  was  agreed  on 
between  Ormonde  and  the  confederates,  which  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  30th  July;  but  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  Rinuccini,  who  had  arrived  in  Kilkenny, 
in  concert  with  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  repudiated  its  terms, 
and  the  latter  recommenced  hostilities.  Two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  General  Preston,  the  other  by 
O’Neill  in  person,  moved  simultaneously  on  Dublin,  to 
which  Ormonde  had  hastily  retreated,  and  encamped 
within  ten  miles  of  the  walls.  Ormonde,  now  appointed 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  which  at  the  King’s  request 
Leicester  had  resigned,  felt  his  position  to  be  one  of 
extreme  peril.  His  small  army  was  still  too  great  to 
be  provisioned  in  Dublin  while  so  closely  besieged,  his 
estates  had  been  mortgaged  to  provide  subsistence  for 
his  troops,  and  the  city  walls  were  in  a condition  so 
ruinous  that  the  Marchioness  and  other  ladies  of  rank 
headed  the  citizens  in  carrying  materials  to  those 
engaged  in  their  repair.  In  these  conditions  he  entered 
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into  negotiations  with  the  English  Parliament,  now 
completely  masters  of  England,  and  agreed,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Council,  to  resign  their  patents  and 
to  treat  with  Commissioners  for  the  surrender  of  his 
government  and  garrisons.  A force  of  2000  foot  and 
300  horse  under  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  whose  brother 
was  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Clogher,  accordingly 
landed  in  Dublin,  to  whom,  after  prolonged  negotiations, 
Ormonde  surrendered  the  Castle  on  the  16th  July  1647, 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  gave  up  the  regalia 
to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  sailed  for 
Bristol.  Colonel  Jones,  appointed  Governor  of  Dublin, 
and  Commander  of  the  forces  in  Leinster,  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  the  army  of  General  Preston,  on  whom 
he  inflicted  a severe  defeat  at  Dungan’s  Hill,  in  County 
Meath.  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  now  left  without  a rival,  at 
once  marched  on  Dublin,  and  from  the  steeple  of  St. 
Audoen’s  the  terrified  inhabitants  saw  two  hundred  fires 
blazing  from  Castleknock  to  Howth.  But  squabbles 
and  bickerings  hampered  all  his  movements,  and  when 
on  29th  September  1648  Ormonde  landed  at  Cork  with 
full  powers  from  the  King,  the  majority  of  the  con- 
federates made  common  cause  with  him,  and  O’Neill 
and  his  Ulster  Irish  found  themselves  once  more  isolated 
and  unsupported.  Colonel  Jones  had  been  busying 
himself  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Dublin  and  putting 
the  city  in  a posture  of  defence.  On  the  execution  of 
Charles  i.,  30th  January  1649,  his  son  was  proclaimed 
as  Charles  ii.  at  Cork  and  Youghal  by  Ormonde,  who 
had  landed  at  the  former  in  October  of  the  previous 
year,  and  who  now  prepared  for  active  hostilities  on 
behalf  of  royalty.  On  the  21st  June  he  encamped  at 
Castleknock  with  7000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  after 
seizing  the  Viceregal  residence  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  magazine,  he  prepared  to  invest 
Dublin.  The  following  day  Ormonde  removed  his  camp 
to  Finglas,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication 
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Dublin  between  Dublin  and  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk,  which  were  held  for  the  Parliament,  and  there 
remained  inactive  for  the  following  month.  Colonel 
Jones,  however,  was  not  idle.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing some  much-needed  supplies  by  sea,  and  utilised  the 
assistance  of  some  ships’  crews  in  completing  the  repair 
of  the  fortifications.  The  fall  of  Drogheda  and  Dun- 
dalk, and  the  capture  of  Trim  by  the  forces  of  Lord 
Inchiquin,  enabled  that  nobleman  on  the  21st  of  July 
to  add  his  forces  to  those  of  Ormonde,  who  had  then 
under  his  command  some  6000  foot  and  3000  horse. 
The  siege  had  been  hitherto  but  languidly  prosecuted  ; 
cavalry  skirmishes,  indeed,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  Royalist  trenches  were  pushed  within  musket-shot 
of  the  defences;  but  save  for  the  storming  of  Patrick’s 
Fort  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffey,  and  the  driving  of 
the  Parliamentarians  from  the  village  of  Ringsend,  but 
little  effect  had  been  produced.  Ormonde  at  length 
determined  on  more  active  measures.  Leaving  2500  men 
under  Lord  Dillon  of  Costello  to  press  the  siege  on 
the  north,  the  Viceroy  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
crossed  the  Liffey  and  established  himself  at  Rathmines. 
But  the  movement  had  been  too  long  delayed.  On  the 
22nd  July  Colonel  Venables  had  already  reached  Dublin 
with  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  was  followed  on  25th 
by  Colonel  Reynolds  with  a regiment  of  horse,  and  on 
26th  by  still  further  reinforcements,  who  bore  the 
ominous  tidings  that  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  12,000  men,  awaited  only  a favour- 
able breeze  to  pass  over  into  Ireland.  Ormonde  en- 
camped near  the  present  Palmerston  Road,  on  the 
historic  ground  of  the  4 Bloody  Fields,’  and  cut  off  the 
Dublin  water-supply  at  Templeogue,  thus  depriving 
the  citizens  of  water  power  for  driving  their  corn  mills, 
and  causing  much  inconvenience  to  the  besieged.  On 
the  28th  July  Rathfarnham  Castle,  which  had  been 
garrisoned  for  the  Parliament,  was  taken ; the  Irish 
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officers  urged  their  general  to  seize  and  fortify  the 
castle  of  Baggotrath,  dismantled  by  Colonel  Jones, 
which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  dwelling- 
houses,  Nos.  44  and  45  Upper  Baggot  Street,  near  the 
spot  where  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  vn.  entered 
the  city.  After  dark  on  the  night  of  1st  August, 
Major-General  Purcell,  with  a force  of  1500  men,  was 
despatched  to  occupy  and  repair  the  castle;  but  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  a guide,  who  led 
them  through  Dundrum,  they  did  not  reach  the  castle 
till  day  was  breaking.  Jones,  becoming  aware  of  the 
movement,  and  seeing  that  the  possession  of  a strong 
post  in  that  direction  would  not  only  cut  him  off  from 
pasture  for  the  horses  of  his  cavalry,  but  also  facilitate 
the  erection  of  works  to  command  the  mouth  of  the 
Liffey,  was  already  marshalling  the  veteran  English 
regiments,  which  had  lately  joined  him,  under  earth- 
works behind  Trinity  College  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Townsend  Street,  then  known  as  Lowsy  (a  corruption  of 
Lazar’s)  Hill.  Perceiving  this,  Ormonde  commanded 
reinforcements  for  Baggotrath,  ordering  at  the  same 
time  his  whole  force  to  remain  under  arms.  Fearing  no 
immediate  attack  he  had  lain  down  to  rest,  but  was 
roused  by  heavy  firing  towards  Baggotrath,  only  to  find 
that  the  party  engaged  on  fortifying  the  castle  had 
been  driven  off,  and  that  the  covering  force  were  re- 
treating in  disorder.  This  emboldened  Jones  to  push 
on  further  than  he  had  at  first  intended,  and  having 
routed  the  right  wing  he  moved  on  Ormonde’s  main 
body,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Lord  Inchiquin,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Giffard.  To  support  his  centre, 
Ormonde  moved  up  the  regiment  commanded  by  his 
brother  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  but  a troop  of  Parlia- 
mentary horse  having  by  a skilful  detour  taken  them 
in  the  rear,  while  the  victorious  foot  delivered  a frontal 
attack,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
After  an  ineffectual  effort  to  rally  his  left  wing,  who 
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Dublin  fled  panic-stricken  by  the  fate  of  the  centre  and  right 
wing,  Ormonde  himself  headed  the  flight  of  the  broken 
remains  of  his  forces  towards  Kilkenny.  The  body  on 
the  north  of  the  Lifley  hastily  retreated  to  Drogheda, 
and  only  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Jones  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  with  1000  horse,  who 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  northern  contingent,  and 
rejoined  them  in  Drogheda.  The  whole  of  Ormonde’s 
artillery,  baggage,  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Parliamentary  troops,  who  the  follow- 
ing day  captured  the  castles  of  Rathmines,  Rathgar, 
and  Rathfarnham,  and  retook  the  Viceregal  residence. 
Ormonde’s  losses  are  stated  by  him  to  have  been  only 
600  slain,  and  Jones  gives  the  numbers  as  4000  killed  and 
2517  prisoners.  The  latter  figure  is  probably  correct, 
but  the  number  of  killed  seems  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  very  great;  Dublin 
was  delivered  from  all  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger;  and  though  an  attack  on  Drogheda  by  Jones 
was  easily  repulsed  by  Lord  Moore,  the  safety  of  that 
garrison  was  but  short-lived. 

On  15th  August  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  been  in- 
vested by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces,  landed  in 
Dublin,  and  signalised  his  arrival  by  a proclamation 
against  drunkenness  and  profane  swearing.  He  then 
commenced  that  ten  months’  career  of  unchecked 
successes  and  ruthless  terrorism,  which  has  rendered 
4 the  curse  of  Cromwell’  the  bitterest  malediction 
which,  even  to  our  own  days,  the  Irish  peasant  can 
invoke  upon  his  enemies.  On  25th  May  1650  Crom- 
well returned  to  England,  to  meet  the  Scottish  sup- 
porters of  Charles  n.,  leaving  behind  him  his  son-in-law, 
Major-General  Ireton,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  an 
almost  subjugated  Ireland,  which,  by  a proclamation 
(dated  26th  September  1653)  of  Fleetwood,  who  succeeded 
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I reton,  was  declared  to  be,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
landing  of  Strongbow,  completely  subdued. 

Dublin  had  meantime  suffered  severely  from  pesti- 
lence, which  had  commenced  in  1650,  when  Bishop  Martin, 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  died  of  it,  and  raged  during 
the  summer  of  1651,  when  it  was  reported  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  that,  having  inquired  4 into 
the  present  state  of  the  College  of  Dublin  . . . (and  the 
House  being  at  present  visited  with  the  pestilence), ’ 
they  were  moved  4 to  dissolve  that  Society  until  it  shall 
please  God  to  remove  the  sickness.’ 

Henry  Cromwell,  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
1655,  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  created  by  his 
brother  Richard  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  was 
withdrawn  the  following  year  by  the  restored  Long 
Parliament.  A council  of  officers  seized  Dublin  Castle, 
and,  on  a petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dublin, 
summoned  a convention  which,  on  14th  May  1660, 
accepted  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  and  King  Charles  ii. 
was  proclaimed  with  great  rejoicings  in  all  the  chief 
towns  of  Ireland.  Not  unmindful  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Dublin  municipality,  the  restored  King  presented 
the  Mayor  with  a collar  of  SS,  and  assigned  him  a 
foot-company  of  guards;  and  in  1665  further  dignified 
him  with  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  granted  him 
cP500  in  lieu  of  the  foot-company.  In  1666  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Act  of  Settlement  found  expression  in  a 
plot  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  the  prime  mover  in  which 
was  the  subsequently  notorious  Colonel  Blood.  The 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  ringleader  escaped,  but  three 
of  his  fellow-conspirators,  Colonels  Jephson  and  Warren 
and  Major  Thompson,  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
executed  at  Gallows  Green,  near  Dublin,  on  15th 
November.  In  1670  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  for  children 
of  decayed  citizens,  was  founded,  and  a wooden  bridge 
was  erected  at  some  distance  west  of  the  old  one  over 
the  Liffey.  The  crossing  had  heretofore  been  effected 
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by  a ferry,  granted,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a pre- 
existing bridge,  by  Richard  n.,  ‘ with  all  profits  and 
customs  for  four  years.'’  This  inter- 
ference with  a vested  interest  seems 
to  have  excited  much  popular  in- 
dignation, and  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  new  bridge  by  the  apprentices 
in  the  interests  of  the  ferry.  Twenty 
of  the  rioters  were  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Castle,  but  as  a 
guard  of  soldiers  were  carrying  them  to  Bridewell  they 
were  rescued,  four  of  them  being  killed  in  the  affray, 
whose  death  earned  for  the  wooden  structure  the  sobriquet 
of  the  6 Bloody  Bridge,’  a name  transferred  to  Barrack 
Bridge,  its  more  permanent  successor  in  stone,  and  still 
in  fairly  common  use. 

The  lawless  condition  of  Dublin  about  this  time  may  be 
gauged  by  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
who,  when  on  the  way  to  Clarendon  House,  his  town  resi- 
dence, within  a stone’s  throw  of  Trinity  College,  was,  at 
about  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  6th  December 
1670,  dragged  from  his  coach  by  a band  of  eight  hired 
bravos,  headed,  by  his  own  confession,  by  the  infamous 
Colonel  Blood.  These  ruffians  stated  their  intention  of 
hanging  the  Duke  at  Tyburn  ; and  it  was  only  by  his  own 
coolness  and  intrepidity  that  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  after  having  been  fired  at,  ridden  over,  and 
struck  with  swords  and  pistols.  His  son,  the  Earl  of 
Ossory,  attributed  this  murderous  attack  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  creature  Blood  notoriously  was, 
and  uttered  the  well-known  threat,  in  presence  of  King 
Charles  n.,  that  should  his  father  ‘come  to  an  untimely 
or  violent  death  ...  I shall  pistol  you  though  you 
stood  behind  the  King.’ 

The  Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  1662-69 
and  1677-85,  was  notable  for  the  marked  increase  of 
material  prosperity.  He  re-established  the  linen  manu- 
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fact ure  at  Chapelizod  and  Garrick,  and  worsted  at 
Clonmel. 

The  so-called  4 Popish  Plot 1 of  Titus  Oates  was  not 
without  its  echoes  in  Dublin.  The  principal  informer 
in  Ireland,  a man  named  David  Fitzgerald,  confessed 
indeed  that  his  informations  were  false,  but  his  accomplices 
and  imitators  persisted  in  their  charges,  denouncing  all 
favourers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  ‘Tories,1  the  name 
given  in  Ireland  to  those  dispossessed  landholders  of  the 
confiscations  who  had  become  a species  of  armed  free- 
booters— thus  introducing  a new  political  term  into  the 
English  vocabulary.  On  the  statements  of  these  informers 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Dr.  Oliver 
Plunkett,  was  imprisoned  in  New  Gate,  Dublin,  and 
conveyed  thence  to  London,  where,  after  the  grand  jury 
had  refused  to  find  a true  bill  against  him,  a second  most 
improbable  charge  was  brought  forward,  under  which  the 
unfortunate  prelate  was  convicted  and  executed  at  Tyburn 
in  1681,  the  last  victim  of  the  Popish  Plot.  In  1905  he 
was  solemnly  beatified  by  the  present  pontiff1,  Pius  x. 

In  the  reaction  which  ensued  on  the  downfall  of  Titus 
Oates,  Richard  Talbot,  a favourite  of  James,  Duke  of 
York,  obtained  considerable  influence  in  Ireland.  His 
brother  Peter  had  been  created  by  the  Pope  titular 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  had  celebrated  Mass  there 
with  great  splendour  and  publicity  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Irish  Protestants.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  n. 
Richard  Talbot  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Irish  army,  and  the  King’s 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  arrived  in  Dublin 
as  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  influence  of  Tyrconnell  was 
soon  felt  in  the  composition  of  the  army  and  in  all 
Government  appointments,  and  much  friction  was  experi- 
enced between  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  lieutenant- 
general,  which  led  to  the  recall  of  Lord  Clarendon  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  with  the  less 
dignified  title  of  Lord  Deputy.  So  great  was  the  alarm 
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Dublin  caused  by  this  announcement  that,  on  the  departure  of 
Lord  Clarendon  from  Dublin  in  February  1687,  he  was 
accompanied  by  1500  Protestant  families. 

The  landing  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  flight  of 
James  to  France  produced  but  little  effect  in  Dublin, 
which  was  largely  controlled  by  partisans  of  the  latter; 
and  on  12th  March  1689  King  James,  with  some  French 
officers,  landed  at  Kinsale  to  fight  out  on  Irish  soil  that 
quarrel  which  had  in  England  been  allowed  to  go  by 
default. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  24th  March,  King  James  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  which  he  entered,  as 
we  learn  from  a contemporary  account,  by  St.  James’s 
Gate,  the  street  from  which  leading  to  the  Castle,  about 
a mile  in  length,  was  lined  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  strewn  with  fresh  gravel.  4 And  at  his  first  entry 
into  the  liberty  of  the  city,  there  was  a stage  built, 
covered  with  tapestry,  and  thereon  two  playing  on  Welsh 
harps ; and  below  a great  number  of  friars  with  a large 
cross,  singing ; and  about  forty  oyster- wenches,  poultry 
and  herb  women,  in  white,  dancing,  who  thence  ran  along 
to  the  castle  by  his  side,  here  and  there  strewing  flowers. 
. . . At  the  utmost  limits  he  was  met  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  aldermen,  common  council,  master  wardens,  and 
brethren  of  the  several  companies,  in  their  formalities, 
the  King  and  herald-at-arms,  pursuivants,  and  servants 
of  the  household,  and  there  received  the  sword  of  state 
(which  he  gave  to  Tyrconnell,  wrho  carried  it  before  him 
through  the  city),  and  the  sword  and  keys  of  the  city, 
and  there  had  a speech  made  to  welcome  him  to  that 
loyal  city  and  people,  by  Counsellor  Dillon,  who  that 
morning  was  sworn  recorder  in  the  room  of  Counsellor 
Barnwell.  . . . And  being  come  thus  to  the  castle  the 
King  alighted  from  his  horse.  . . . And  from  thence  he 
was  conducted  into  the  chapel  there  (made  by  Tyrconnell 
of  Henry  Cromwell’s  riding  house)  where  Te  Deum  was 
sung  for  his  happy  arrival;  and  thence  he  retired  into 
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an  apartment  prepared  in  a new  house  built  before  in 
the  castle  by  Tyrconnell,  and  there  dined  and  refreshed 
himself.’’1 

Want  of  funds  forced  King  James  to  the  expedient,  so 
bitterly  remembered  against  him,  of  seizing  the  machine 
of  a man  named  Moore  who  held  a patent  of  Charles  n. 
authorising  him  to  strike  copper  coins ; and  having 
melted  down  old  brass  guns,  broken  bells,  and  other 
worthless  lumber,  he  issued  a coinage,  enforced  by  suc- 
cessive proclamations,  to  the  nominal  value  of  one  million 
and  a half  sterling,  of  which  pieces  which  constituted  a 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  j?5  were  intrinsically  worth 
4d. ! James  expelled  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College,  seized  upon  the  property  of  the  University, 
including  the  communion  plate,  converted  the  chapel 
into  a magazine,  and  the  chambers  into  prisons.  The 
battle  of  the  Boyne  soon  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Dublin.  James,  after  sleeping  one  night  in  the  city, 
once  more  fled  to  France,  and  the  Irish  army  evacuated 
Dublin  on  Wednesday,  2nd  J uly,  and  marched  to  Limerick. 
William  occupied  Finglas  on  Thursday,  3rd  July,  halted 
his  victorious  troops  there  for  some  days,  fearing  outrages 
on  the  Dublin  citizens,  while  he  entered  the  city  on 
Friday,  4th  July.  Dublin  Castle  had  been  seized  for 
King  William  by  Captain  Farlow,  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated therein. 

On  Sunday,  6th  July,  William  attended  a thanks- 
giving service  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  when  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dean  King,  lately  released  from  imprison- 
ment in  the  Castle,  and  shortly  to  be  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Derry.  In  1692  a new  and  extended 
charter  was  granted  to  the  4 President  and  Fraternity 
of  Physicians,’ founded  in  1654  by  John  Stearne,  M.D., 
senior  fellow  of  Dublin  University,  and  incorporated 
twenty-three  years  later  by  a charter  of  Charles  ii.  The 
society  was  thenceforth  known  as  the  King  and  Queen’s 
1 History  of  Ireland , Thomas  Wright,  vol.  ii.  book  v.  p.  204. 
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Dublin  College  of  Physicians  until  1889,  when,  under  a new 
charter  of  Queen  Victoria,  it  received  its  present  name 
of  the  lloval  College  of  Physicians.  In  1697  Bartholo- 
mew van  Homrigh,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  obtained 
from  King  William  iii.  a new  collar  of  SS,  to  replace 
that  lost  in  1688.  It  is  still  in  use  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Dublin,  and  bears  attached  to  it  a miniature  of 
the  royal  donor.  The  last  decade  of  the  century  saw  the 
issue  of  the  second  Dublin  newspaper,  the  Flying  Post , 
published  at  Dick's  Coffee  House  in  Skinners'  Row. 

The  city,  during  the  two  centuries  and  a half  of  Tudor 
and  Stuart  rule,  though  steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and 
importance,  still  occupied  an  area  to  our  modern  ideas 
quite  incommensurate  with  its  influence  and  position. 
Even  so  late  as  1649  the  castle  of  Baggotrath  was  an 
isolated  building  amongst  fields.  In  1670,  during  a great 
storm  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  river  overflowed  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Brunswick  Street  and  reached 
the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  still  aptly  described  as  juocta 
Dublin ; and  in  the  same  year  St.  Stephen’s  Green  was 
first  enclosed,  the  walks  gravelled,  the  green  levelled,  and 
a double  row  of  lime-trees  planted  along  the  wall.  At 
the  same  time  trenches  were  made  to  carry  the  water 
away  which  much  ‘annoyed  the  Green.'1  The  ground 
between  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on  the  north  side  of 
Dame  Street  and  the  Liffey  seems  to  have  been  un- 
built on  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  then  existed  at  the  foot  of  Dame's  Gate  a small 
harbour,  possibly  the  original  5ub-linn,  or  Blackpool, 
whence  the  city  took  its  name,  and  whence  in  1534  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  took  boat  to  be  wrecked  at  Howth, 
and  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  followers  of 
‘Silken  Thomas’  at  Artane.  Shortly  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a portion  of  Grafton  Street 
was  still  set  for  wheat-growing  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  and 
the  southern  part  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 History  of  the  City  of  Dublin — Harris. 
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eighteenth  century  as  Crosse’s  Garden.  The  great  bridge 
‘going  to  Ostmantown,11  at  the  head  of  Bridge  Street, 
was  the  only  communication  between  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  Liffey  until  the  erection  in  1670  of  the 
wooden  structure  known  as  Bloody  Bridge  (p.  90).  Six 
years  later  the  construction  of  Essex  Bridge  (rebuilt  in 
1753)  was  commenced  by  Humphrey  Jervis,  sheriff  of 
Dublin  two  years  before,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  and 
knighted  in  1681 ; and  in  1684  were  built  Ormonde 
Bridge,  named  from  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  Arran 
Bridge,  named  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  grandson  to  the 
Duke,  and  his  deputy  two  years  before.  The  latter 
structure  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1763, 
and  the  former  swept  away  by  a flood  in  1802,  when 
boats  plied  in  Patrick  Street.  In  1644  M.  de  la  Boullaye 
le  Gouz,  a French  visitor  to  Ireland,  describes  Dublin  as 
a town  about  the  size  of  Angers,  which  would  give  a 
population  of  between  20,000  and  30,000.  This  popula- 
tion had  in  1682  increased  to  60,000,  and  probably 
exceeded  100,000  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
Reformation  introduced  a new  line  of  cleavage  between 
Dublin  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the  ‘ planta- 
tions.1 The  people  of  Dublin,  true  to  their  west  of 
England  and  Welsh  ancestry,  early  became  Protestant, 
and  indeed  rather  Puritan  and  Calvinistic,  in  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  Thus  the  city  became,  like  London, 
a stronghold  of  the  Parliamentary  partv  in  the  great 
rebellion,  and  eagerly  welcomed  William  of  Orange  after 
the  exodus  caused  by  the  ascendency  of  Tyrconnell. 
Of  a population  estimated  in  1644  at  24,000,  something 
like  70  per  cent,  are  stated  to  have  been  Protestants. 
Even  fourteen  years  previously,  of  239  householders  in  the 
populous  parish  of  St.  Werburgh  only  twenty-eight  were 
RomanCatholics.  Several  new  churches, mostof  which  have 
long  since  disappeared,  were  erected  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
1 History  of  the  City  of  Dublin — Harris. 
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Dublin  was  re-edified  in  1578,  and  that  of  St.  Bridget  or  St. 

Bride  in  1681;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  parish  of  St.  Michan,  which  then  included 
all  the  city  north  of  the  Liffey,  was  divided  into  those 
of  new  St.  Michan’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  St.  Mary’s,  and 
churches  provided  for  the  two  latter  by  a tax  on  the 
inhabitants.  The  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  known 
as  Quakers,  had  secured  many  adherents  in  Ireland  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  con- 
gregation of  Eustace  Street  was  formed  in  1662.  Other 
churches  had  meantime  been  sequestrated  to  secular  uses. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  materials  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  Essex  Bridge,  and  in 
1577  we  read  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  near  the 
present  South  Great  George’s  Street,  outside  the  walls 
and  the  eastern  gate,  that  4 this  chappell  hath  been  of 
late  razed,  and  the  stones  thereof,  by  consent  of  the 
assemblie,  turned  to  a common  oven,  converting  the 
ancient  monument  of  a doutie,  adventurous,  and 
holie  Knight,  to  the  colerake  sweeping  of  a pufloafe 
baker.’ 

Under  James  ii.  two  nunneries  were  established  in 
Dublin : one  known  as  4 Gratia  Dei,’  in  Ship  Street 
(properly  Sheep  Street),  by  charter  of  5th  June  1690; 
the  other  in  Channel  Row7,  now  North  Brunswick  Street. 
The  chapel  of  the  latter,  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Patrick  Russell  6th  June  1689,  is  said  still  to  form  part 
of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  the  4 Chapel  Ward  ’ of  that  hospital. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods 
are  the  Castle,  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  and 
the  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown,  or  4 Blue  Coat  School.’ 
The  Anglo-Norman  Castle  of  Dublin  was  erected  prob- 
ably on  the  same  site  as  the  4 Dun  ’ of  their  Scandinavian 
predecessors — a strong  position  on  the  summit  of  a ridge 
of  land  running  east  and  west,  defended  on  the  north  by 
the  Liffey,  and  having  its  fosse  filled  by  the  stream  of 
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the  Pod  die.  The  need  of  such  a stronghold  was  realised 
by  Henry  n.,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter : — 

‘To  Meiler  Fitz-Henry,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, — 
Greeting. 

4 You  have  given  us  to  understand  that  you  have  not 
a convenient  place  wherein  our  treasure  may  be  safely 
deposited,  and  forasmuch,  as  well  for  that  use  as  for 
many  others,  a fortress  would  be  necessary  for  us  at 
Dublin,  we  command  you  to  erect  a castle  there  in  such 
competent  place  as  you  shall  judge  most  expedient,  as 
well  to  curb  the  city  as  to  defend  it  if  occasion  shall  so 
require,  and  that  you  make  it  as  strong  as  you  can,  with 
good  fosses  and  durable  walls.  But  you  are  first  to 
finish  one  tower,  unless  afterwards  a castle  and  palace 
and  other  works  that  may  require  greater  leisure  may  be 
more  conveniently  raised  and  that  we  should  command 
you  so  to  do  : for  which  you  have  our  pleasure,  according 
to  our  desire — at  present  you  may  take  to  this  use  300 
marks  from  G.  Fitz-Robert,  in  which  he  stands  indebted 
to  us. 

‘Geddington,  21st  August  1205.’ 
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The  Castle  so  begun,  and  continued  by  John  de  Gray, 
was  refounded  and  completed  by  Henry  the  Londoner, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  recorded  by  Stanihurst : 4 The 
Castell  of  Dublin  was  builded  by  IJenrie  Loundres  . . . 
about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twentie.  This  castell  hath  beside  the  gate  house 
foure  goodlie  and  substantiall  towers  of  which  one  of 
them  is  named  Bermingham  his  tower,  whether  it  were 
that  one  of  the  Berminghams  did  enlarge  the  building 
thereof,  or  else  that  he  was  long  in  duresse  in  that 
tower.’1  The  Archbishop,  in  clearing  the  site  for  the 
Castle,  removed  the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Paul, 
while  that  of  St.  Andrew,  which  then  occupied  the  site 
of  No.  10  Dame  Street,  was  used  as  the  Castle  stable  in 
1 Stanihurst  in  HolinshecT s Chronicle. 
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Dublin  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  The  vicus  Castri , now  Castle 
Street,  north  of  the  Castle,  was  early  occupied  by 
armourers,  a portion  of  it  being  known  in  1235  as 
Lormeria , from  the  lorrimers,  or  makers  of  horses1  bits. 
The  Castle  was  further  altered  and  improved  by  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  rendered  strong  enough  to  endure 
a siege  at  close  quarters  in  the  rebellion  of  ‘Silken 
Thomas.1  He  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
citizens  to  occupy  the  city  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  the 
Castle,  which  the  municipal  authorities  had  already 
victualled;  Alderman  John  Fitzsimons  having  secretly 
conveyed  thither  twenty  tuns  of  wine  and  twenty-four  of 
beer,  two  thousand  dried  ling,  sixteen  hogsheads  of  salted 
beef,  twenty  guns,  and  an  iron  chain  for  the  drawbridge 
newly  forged  in  his  own  house.  The  troops  of  the 
Geraldine  planted  their  batteries  between  the  Castle  and 
Isoud’s  Tower,  in  ‘a  void  roome  called  Preston  his 
innes.11  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Francis  Herbert,  alderman, 
who  had  been  sent  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
to  ask  advice  of  King  Henry  vm.  and  who  brought  back 
promise  of  speedy  succour,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  many  of  Fitz-Gerald’s  troops  surrendered. 
The  siege  of  the  Castle  was  soon  afterwards  recommenced 
from  Ship  Street,  but  without  success.  The  Castle  first 
became  the  Viceregal  residence  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Previous  Viceroys  had  resided  in  the  house 
known  as  Thomas  Court,  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  or  in  the 
sequestrated  Priory  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Kilmainham. 
The  last  having  been  seriously  injured  during  a violent 
storm,  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  thrift,  considered 
it  less  expensive  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  Castle,  which 
stood  badly  in  need  of  repair,  than  to  rebuild  the  Priory 
of  Kilmainham.  Accordingly  Sir  Henry  Sidney  entered 
into  an  indenture  with  a certain  George  Ardglass  to 
renovate  and  extend  the  6 Castell  and  house  of  Dublin, 
1 Stanihurst  in  HolinshecC  s Chronicle. 
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which  before  his  comming  was  ruinous,  foule,  filthie,  and 
greatly  decaied.  This  he  repaired  and  re-edified  and 
made  a verie  faire  house  for  the  lord  deputie  or  the 
chief  governor  to  reside  and  dwell  in/1 

In  a panegyric  on  the  Viceroy  occurs  the  line  : — 

‘ Verum  Sidnaei  laudes  hcec  saxa  loquuntur.’ 
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The  Castle  was  again  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Strafford  in  1632  the  Viceregal 
apartments  were  found  to  be  ruinous,  4 the  bakehouse  in 
present  being  just  under  the  room  where  I now  write, 
and  the  wood  reek  (sic)  just  full  before  the  gallery 
window/2  The  Castle  shared  in  the  benefits  of  Straf- 
ford’s rule;  and  the  same  French  visitor  already  referred 
to  thus  speaks  of  the  building : 4 1 found  the  Castle 
indifferently  strong,  without  any  outworks,  and  pretty 
well  furnished  with  guns  of  cast  metal/  3 The  guarding 
of  the  Castle  was  committed  to  a Constable,  which  office 
could  only  be  held  by  one  of  English  birth,  a gentleman 
porter,  and  a body  of  warders,  archers,  and  pikemen, 
commonly  veteran  pensioners.  The  pay  of  the  Constable 
was  d?18,  5s.  per  annum,  that  of  each  warder  £2,  5s.  6d. 
The  gate  towers  were  reserved  as  an  abode  for  the 
Constable  and  for  State  prisoners.  There  were  other 
dwellings  within  the  Castle  precincts.  A Mint  was  more 
than  once  established  in  the  Castle,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  percitssor  monetae , resided  therein.  Beyond 
the  Castle  walls  towards  the  east  were  a chapel,  the 
prison  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  an  armoury,  the  offices, 
as  at  present,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  an  office  for 
registry  of  deeds,  and  the  stables  of  the  governor.  In 
1606  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  complains  that  a court  of 
law  was  held  in  the  Castle  directly  over  a store  of  muni- 
tions. In  a seventeenth-century  lease  we  find  the  letting 

1 Holinshed  s Chronicle. 

2 StrafforcCs  Letters , vol.  i.  p.  131. 

3 M.  de  la  Boullaye  le  Gouz. 
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Dublin  of  4 all  the  place,  tenement,  or  house  and  shop  occupied 
by  Thomas  Pinnocke,  goldsmith,  deceased,  with  two 
small  gardens  annexed,  situate  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle  ditch,  and  extending  from  the  castle  bridge  to 
the  city  wall  west  ot  the  said  bridge,  and  from  the  castle 
west  and  north  of  the  said  castle.’  Dean  Swift  occupied 
rooms  within  the  Castle,  which  narrowly  escaped  being 
burnt  through  his  carelessness  while  reading  in  bed. 
From  the  time  of  Sidney  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  appearance  of  the  Castle  was  pretty  much  as 
follows.  The  entrance  was,  as  at  present,  from  the  north 
on  the  south  side  of  Castle  Street,  and  was  approached 
by  a drawbridge  between  two  strong  round  towers,  called 
the  Gate  Towers,  as  in  Derrick’s  view.  The  gateway 
between  them  was  furnished  with  a portcullis  armed  with 
iron,  and  two  pieces  of  ordnance  stood  on  a platform 
opposite  the  gate.  The  east  Gate  Tower  was  taken  down 
about  1750  to  admit  of  a more  convenient  entrance,  and 
the  western  was  subsequently  removed.  From  the  Gate 
Tower  a strong  and  high  curtain  wall  ran  westward, 
parallel  to  Castle  Street,  to  the  Cork  Tower,  the  work  of 
llichard  Boyle,  which  replaced  an  old  one  that  fell  in 
May  1624.  From  the  Cork  Tower  the  wall  was  continued 
in  one  curtain,  of  equal  height  with  the  former,  till  it 
joined  the  Bermingham  Tower,  named  either  from  John 
Bermingham,  Earl  of  Louth  and  Atherlee,  Lord  Justice 
in  1321,  or  from  Walter  Bermingham,  Lord  Justice  in 
1548,  or  from  William  Bermingham  and  his  son  Walter, 
imprisoned  there  in  1331.  The  Bermingham  Tower, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1411,  was  shattered  by 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  an  adjacent  store,  and 
rebuilt  in  1775.  From  the  Bermingham  Tower  the 
curtain  extended  to  the  East  Gateway,  a building  oblong 
and  quadrangular,  strengthened  by  a broad  deep  moat. 
In  the  walls  were  two  sallyports  or  postern  gates,  one 
near  the  Bermingham  Tower,  the  other  affording  a 
passage  to  the  Castle-yard.  The  former  was  closed  in 
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1663  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  consequence  of  Colonel 
Blood's  plot  to  surprise  the  Castle.  The  Wardrobe 
Tower,  now  known  as  the  Record  Tower,  having  been 
used  as  a storehouse  of  the  public  records  since  1579,  is 
the  sole  survival  of  the  edifice  described  by  Harris.  In 
1586  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 
Henry  and  Art  O’Neill  and  Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,  and  a 
modern  inscription  placed  on  one  of  the  still  existing 
cells  records  the  unauthenticated  tradition  that  this  was 
their  place  of  confinement.  This  also  was  threatened, 
with  destruction  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  3rd  Sep- 
tember 1793,  ‘that  the  old  black  tower  to  the  westward 
of  the  chappell  is  to  be  demolished  as  a useless  fabric 
that  gives  a disgraceful  gloominess  to  the  Viceregal 
residence,  little  according  with  the  style  and  elegance  of 
the  other  parts.’  This  proposed  demolition  was,  however, 
not  carried  out,  but  in  1813  the  upper  storey  was  rebuilt, 
the  embattled  parapet  was  added,  and  the  interior 
altered  and  refitted  for  the  storage  of  the  records. 
These  were  in  turn  transferred  to  the  Record  Office,  and 
the  Record  Tower  is  now  only  used  for  the  custody  of 
modern  State  papers.  It  contained  also  the  permanent 
office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  which,  however,  has  now 
been  removed  to  the  Bedford  Tower.  The  Castle,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  divided  into  two  courts  or  yards  known  as 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Castle-yards. 

The  upper  or  western  quadrangle 
is  entered  from  Cork  Hill,  on  the 
north,  by  the  principal  gateway, 
surmounted  by  a statue  of  Justice. 

Between  this  gateway  and  a cor- 
responding artificial  one,  ‘ built 
merely  to  preserve  uniformity,’  is  a 
building  of  two  storeys  exhibiting  Ionic  columns  on  rus- 
ticated arches  supporting  a pediment  from  which  rises  a 
circular  lantern  of  the  Corinthian  order,  terminating  in  a 
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cupola,  from  which  floats  a flag  on  State  occasions.  This 
structure,  known  as  the  Bedford  Tower,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and 
above  it  the  Imperial  united  standard  was  displayed  on 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  1st  January  1801.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  upper  quadrangle  are  the  offices  of  the 
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Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold. The  south  side,  having  at  the  west  end  the 
Wardrobe  Tower,  is  occupied  by  the  Viceregal  apart- 
ments. These  include  the  Council-room,  the  Throne- 
room,  and  St.  Patrick’s  Hall.  The  first  is  adorned  with 
portraits  of  Viceroys  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries;  the  second  contains  the  throne  erected  for 
George  iv.,and  a handsome  lustre  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  ; in  the  last  is  annually  held  St.  Patrick’s 
Ball  on  the  17th  March.  It  is  decorated  in  white  and 
gold,  and  lit  by  electric  lights  along  the  cornice,  and  its 
walls  are  enriched  with  the  coats-of-arms  and  hung  with 
the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  the  ceremony 
of  whose  investiture  is  held  here.  Its  ceiling,  painted  in 
1783  by  Vincentio  Valdre,  represents  the  conversion  of 
the  Irish  by  St.  Patrick,  the  reception  of  the  chieftains 
by  Henry  n.,  and,  in  the  centre,  King  George  hi.,  sup- 
ported by  Liberty  and  Justice.  At  the  rear  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  a small  Italian 
garden,  entered  by  a drawbridge.  In  the  Lower  Castle- 
yard,  approached  from  Palace  Street,  is  the  Bermingham 
Tower,  the  Arsenal,  with  stores  for  sixty  thousand  men, 
the  Ordnance  Office,  and  the  office  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  In  the  corner  on  the  south  side  is  the  Castle 
chapel,  built  of  Irish  limestone  (1807-1814),  under  the 
Viceroyalty  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  a cost  of 
i?42,000,  in  the  florid  style  of  Pointed  Gothic,  the 
architect  being  Francis  Johnston.  On  the  exterior  are 
the  heads,  in  dark  blue  Irish  marble,  of  all  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  and  over  the  north  door  the  busts  of 
St.  Peter  and  Dean  Swift,  over  the  east  those  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, bpi^n  boftouuhe  (Brian  Born),  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  interior  woodwork  is  of  Irish  oak. 

The  district  north-west  of  Dublin  had  received,  prior 
to  the  Scandinavian  invasion,  the  name  of  Kilmainham, 
i.e.  the  ‘ kil,’  or  church,  of  St.  Maignend,  who  is  said  to 
have  established  a monastery  here  as  early  as  606  a.d. 
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GATEWAY,  ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  KILMAINHAM 


The  district  was  a favourite  camping-place  of  the  Irish  in 
their  attacks  on  Dublin,  and  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
llpiAn  bopoimhe  (Brian  Boru)  before  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf  (p.  10).  About  1174  Strongbow  founded  here  a 
Priory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights 
Hospitallers ; not  of  Knights  Templars  as  has  long  been 
incorrectly  affirmed.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  received 
a charter  from  King  John  in  1201,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Henry  hi.  in  1220.  In  August  1212  Pope  Innocent  hi. 
confirmed  the  4 Knights  Hospitallers  of  Kilmainham,1  and 
in  1309  we  read  4 of  the  latter  foundation  (Hospitallers) 
was  the  priory  of  St.  John's  at  Kilmaynham  besides  Dive- 
lin.'  The  knights  of  the  order  were  valuable  allies  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  in  their  conflicts  with  the  native  Irish  : 
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William  Fitz-Roger,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  latter  in  a battle  fought  in  1274.  The 
Priors  of  the  order  sat  as  Barons  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  sometimes  met  in  the  Priory.  In  1418  Thomas  le 
Botiller  (or  Butler),  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  with  a body  of 
eight  thousand  (4  bien  huict  mille  ’)  Irish  troops  4 in  mail, 
with  darts  and  skeyns,"1  attended  King  Henry  v.  to  France 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rouen,  where  4 they  did  so 
their  devoir  that  none  were  more  praised,  nor  did  more 
damage  to  their  enemies.’  James  Keating,  Prior  in  1461, 
was  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  tenants  of  that 
office.  He  wasted  much  of  the  property  of  the  order, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  raise  money  by  pawning  a piece  of 
the  true  Cross.  He  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  by  the 
Grand  Master  at  Rhodes,  who  appointed  Marmaduke 
Lumley,  an  Englishman,  as  his  successor;  but  on  landing 
at  Clontarf  the  latter  was  seized  by  armed  men,  and 
compelled  by  Keating  to  surrender  his  patent  of  office. 
Keating,  unfortunately  for  himself,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  pretender 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  Constable  of  Dublin  Castle. 
He  held  forcible  possession  of  the  Priory  and  Hospital  for 
a few  years,  but  was  expelled  in  1491,  and  soon  after  died 
in  poverty.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
by  Henry  vm.,  the  Prior  of  Kilmainham  surrendered  all 
the  property  of  his  order  to  the  King,  and  was  created 
Viscount  Clontarf,  with  a pension  from  the  funds  of  the 
Priory. 

The  Hospital  was  reconstituted  under  Queen  Mary,  and 
in  1557  Sir  Oswald  Massingberde  was  appointed  Prior, 
4 with  the  sanction  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  Pope’s  Legate,’ 
and  ‘restored  to  the  former  possessions  of  the  house  ; but, 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  privately  withdrew 
from  the  kingdom,  and  died  in  obscurity.’  In  1556  the 
Viceroy,  Thomas  Radcliffe,  Viscount  Fitzwalter,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Sussex,  had  kept  his  court  at  the  Priory  of 
Kilmainham,  which  in  1535  is  described  by  the  Deputy, 
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Dublin  Lord  Grey,  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  as  4 assuredly  a 
goodly  house,  and  great  pity  that  it  should  decay.’  Yet 
on  the  landing  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  1565  it  was  found, 
as  we  have  seen,  unfit  for  his  occupation ; and  when 
Beverley  Newcomen,  the  last  Keeper,  resigned  in  1617, 
the  buildings  were  allowed  to  fall  into  complete  decay. 
In  1675  the  maintenance  of  the  veterans  of  the  Irish 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  who,  when  unserviceable 
by  reason  of  age,  still  continued  in  the  ranks  4 for  want 
of  some  other  fitting  provision  for  their  livelihood,’ 
demanded  settlement.  The  founding  of  the  4 Invalides  ’ 
in  Paris  by  Louis  xiv.  pointed  the  way  to  a similar 
solution  of  the  question  in  Ireland.  Accordingly,  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  obtained  from  Charles  n.  in  1679  a 
letter  authorising  the  erection  of  an  Hospital  for  the 
reception  of  army  pensioners,  and  a deduction  of  6d.  in 
the  i?l  on  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  convenience  of  aged  and 
maimed  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Ireland,  whose  number  was 
then  computed  at  three  hundred.  This  financial  arrange- 
ment ceased  in  1794,  since  when  the  hospital  has  been 
supported  by  parliamentary  grants.  The  lands  of  Kil- 
mainham,  amounting  to  sixty-four  acres,  then  included 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  were  considered  to  afford  the  most 
suitable  position  ; but  the  site  of  the  4 old  ruinous  build- 
ing, commonly  called  the  Castle  of  Kilmainham,’  was  not 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  the  present 
situation  being  selected  as  highest  and  nearest  the  city. 
Here,  says  the  charter  of  Charles  n.,  4 we  directed  an 
Hospital  to  be  erected  near  our  City  of  Dublin  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  such  antient,  maimed, 
and  infirm  officers  and  soldiers  ...  as  have  faithfully 
served,  or  hereafter  shall  faithfully  serve  Us,  our  Heirs 
and  Successors.’  This  charter  wras  lost  on  its  removal  to 
England  in  1688,  but  found  amongst  family  papers  and 
restored  to  the  Hospital  by  Edward  W.  Newenham,  9th 
Regiment,  in  1848.  The  foundation  stone  wras  laid  by 
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the  Duke  of  Ormonde  on 
29th  April  1680,  and  the 
building,  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  was,  as  it 
now  stands,  completed  in 
1684  with  the  exception  of 
the  chapel,  consecrated  two 
years  later,  and  the  steeple, 
added  in  1701.  The  total 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  latter, 
was  ^23,500.  It  is  described 
in  a contemporary  record  as 
4 a stately,  spacious,  and  com- 
modious building,  wherein 
four  hundred  invalids  are 
decently  maintained.’  The 
Royal  Hospital  has  two  approaches — the  more  ordinary 
one  from  the  north,  by  the  Kingsbridge  terminus;  the  more 
imposing  from  the  west,  by  the  South  Circular  Road, 
through  a gateway  surmounted  by  a Norman  tower. 
This  entrance,  erected  from  a design  of  F.  Johnston  in 
1812  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  hence  known  as  the  Richmond  Tower,  formerly  stood 
at  the  foot  of  Watling  Street,  near  Barrack,  formerly 
4 Bloody,’  Bridge,  where  the  south  quays  then  ended.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
in  1846,  and  the  conveyance  to  them  of  twenty-one  acres 
of  the  lands  of  Kilmainham,  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  by  the  Board  of  Works,  at  the  expense  of  the 
railway  company.  The  Royal  Hospital  is  a plain  and 
massive  building,  forming  a quadrangle  surrounding  a 
court,  and  measuring  306  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
288  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  principal  front  faces 
north  towards  the  Liffey.  In  the  centre  is  the  great 
hall,  approached  by  an  entrance  with  an  ornamental 
Corinthian  front,  over  the  door  of  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  having  the  chapel  to  the  east 
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Dublin  and  the  residence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland  on  the  west.  Above  the  entrance  is  a square 
steeple  (1701),  with  a Gothic  window  on  each  of  its 
sides,  over  each  of  which  is  a clock-dial,  the  whole 
terminated  by  an  octagonal  spire  with  a ball  and  vane. 
The  east  front  contains  the  beautiful  Gothic  east  window 
of  the  chapel,  sole  relic  of  the  Priory  of  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers, from  the  ruins  of  which  it  was  carefully  removed 
and  re-erected  in  its  present  position.  The  stained  glass 
of  the  upper  portion  is  old,  that  of  the  lower  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Victoria  in  1849.  The  great  hall  is  100 
feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  breadth.  Its  walls  are  hung 
with  portraits  of  King  Charles  ii.,  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  James,  first 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  others ; and  decorated  with  flags 
and  tattered  remnants  of  regimental  colours,  including 
the  standard  carried  by  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is 
wainscotted  in  oak,  and  adorned  with  trophies  of  armour, 
mainlv  brought  from  the  collection  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1829,  including  suits  of  armour  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  early  matchlock  and 
flintlock  muskets,  and  a representative  display  of  modern 
weapons. 

Behind  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  a handsome  wrought- 
iron  gate,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Queen  Anne. 
The  handsome  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  designs  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  an  exact  reproduction  in  lighter  materials  of 
the  original  fine  Italian  stucco-work  of  Cipriani,  and  the 
carved  oak  of  the  chancel  is  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Many 
interesting  relics  are  preserved  in  the  Hospital,  including 
charters,  curious  old  books,  and  some  good  church-plate. 
Many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  the 
in-pensioners  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  the  last  in  1853; 
but  the  number  fixed  by  lloyal  Warrant  in  1854  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  is  still  maintained. 

Adjoining  the  Hospital  is  the  ancient  graveyard  said 
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to  have  been  the  burying-place  of  Prince  Murchadh,  Dublin 
son  of  Brian,  and  others  slain  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf ; under 
the  upright  shaft  of  a granite  cross,  ornamented  with  an  the 
interlacing  knot  and  divergent  spirals,  being  traditionally  Tudors 
believed,  to  be  portion  of  his  monument.  The  enclosure,  and 
formerly  known  as  4 Bully’s  Acre,’  was  used  for  interments  Stuarts 
up  to  1832,  when,  in  the  great  cholera  visitation,  five 
hundred  burials  took  place  within  ten  days,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  in  six  months.  It  was  then  closed 
as  a burying-place  by  the  governors  from  fear  of  the 
spread  of  the  pestilence. 

Educational  facilities  in  English  Ireland  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had,  indeed,  witnessed  the  foundation 
of  Trinity  College,  but  it  was  not  till  1608  that  the  Royal 
Free  Schools,  the  first  public  schools  in  Ireland,  were 
established  by  Order  in  Council.  In  1617  Foyle  College, 
Londonderry,  was  founded  ; and  in  1669  Erasmus  Smith, 
a large  Irish  landowner,  endowed  the  schools  which  still 
bear  his  name,  of  which  foundation  is  the  High  School 
in  Iiarcourt  Street,  Dublin.  The  following  year  saw  the 
foundation  by  Charles  n.  of  the  King’s  Hospital,  or  Blue 
Coat  School,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
colleges  or  collegiate  schools  of  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Navan, 
and  Middleton  had  been  founded.  The  only  one  of  these 
which  concerns  the  history  of  Dublin  is  the  King’s 
Hospital,  which  still  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Oxmantown  Green,  and  was  the  first  charity  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  The  district  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
historic  one.  One  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Ostmen, 
we  learn  that  in  the  twelfth  century  4 the  faire  greene  or 
commune  now  called  Ostmontowne-greene  was  all  wood. 

. . . From  thence,  Anno  1098,  King  William  Rufus  by 
license  of  Murchad  had  that  frame  which  made  up  the 
roofe  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  no  English  spider 
webbeth  or  breedeth  to  this  day.’1  Here,  in  1670, 

1 Hanmer’s  Chronicle. 
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Dublin  Charles  n.  founded  the  King's  Hospital,  since  generally 
known  as  the  ‘Blue  Coat  School,’  from  the  quaint 
uniform  of  the  scholars,  ‘ for  the  sustentation  and  relief 
of  poor  children,  aged,  maimed,  and  impotent  people, 
inhabiting  or  residing  in  the  city  of  Dublin.’  In  1680 
the  latter  object  was  dropped  and  the  charity  limited  to 
the  education  and  support  of  children  of  freemen,  none 
of  whom  should  be  admitted  who  were  under  3 feet  9 
inches  in  height,  or  who  were  lame,  deformed,  or  afflicted 
with  any  infectious  disease.  The  children  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a fee  of  £5  was 
paid  on  leaving  to  apprentice  them  to  some  suitable 
calling.  In  1689,  as  we  learn  from  a petition  to  the 
Privy  Council,  Tyrconnel  6 turned  out  all  the  poor 
Blew  Boys,’  sixty  in  number,  and  sent  their  beds  ‘ to  the 
great  Hospital  near  Kilmainham  for  the  use  of  the 
wounded  soldiers.’  The  present  structure  was  erected, 
from  the  plans  of  Thomas  Ivory  in  1777,  a little  to  the 
west  of  the  original  building,  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Queen  Street,  and  hence  was  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  the  Queen's  Hospital.  It  presents  a curiously  in- 
complete appearance  from  the  absence  of  the  large  central 
steeple  included  in  the  original  design,  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  school.  The  charity  was  endowed  with  d£?1000 
real  estate,  worth  i?2000  per  annum  in  1780,  when  there 
were  170  scholars  in  residence;  which  number  had  fallen 
to  120  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
school  now  affords  maintenance  and  a first-class  classical 
and  mathematical  education  to  100  boys. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DUBLIN 

rHE  history  of 
Dublin  would  be 
incomplete  did  it  not 
include  that  of  its 
University.  Though 
Trinity  College  does 
not  bear  to  Dublin 
that  intimate  rela- 
tion which  the  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  bear  to 
the  cities  which  they 
respectively  occupy, 
yet  the  bonds  uniting 
the  Irish  metropolis 
to  the  centre  of  Irish 
learning;  are  strong 
and  permanent ; and 
Trinity  College  has 
struck  its  impress  deeply  on  the  lives  of  many  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  sons,  has  moulded  and  shaped  their  destinies, 
and  through  them  has  profoundly  influenced  the  history 
of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  an  Irish  University  was  based 
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on  a Papal  Bull  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  Little 
progress,  however,  was  made  on  this  foundation,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  another  Bull  was  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Sixtus  iv.  under  which  the  Dominicans 
again  attempted  the  foundation  of  a University  in  Dublin. 
Once  more  did  the  scheme  flicker  out ; but  the  close  of 
the  next  century  saw  a wave  of  that  intellectual  activity 
which  was  surging  over  Europe  strike  on  the  shores  of 
Ireland ; and  a little  group  of  scholars  appealed  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin,  then  the  all-powerful 
rulers  of  the  city,  for  their  help  in  carrying  into  effect  a 
project  which  had  been  already  mooted  by  Stanihurst  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  had  thrice  been 
Speaker.  The  Corporation  in  their  petition  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
request,  by  offering  to  grant  to  the  University,  should  it 
be  established,  a substantial  endowment  in  the  seques- 
trated lands  and  buildings  of  the  monastery  of  All 
Hallows,  immediately  outside  the  city  walls.  This 
monastery,  founded  on  Le  Hogges  by  King  Dermod 
MacMurrough  in  1166,  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Dublin 
Corporation  in  1538  by  King  Henry  viii.,  and  had  since 
remained  practically  derelict,  producing  only  a rent  of 
cP20  per  annum.  The  petition  was  entrusted  by  Sidney, 
the  Lord  Deputy,  to  Henry  Usher,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
a graduate  of  both  the  English  Universities,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  English  Privy  Council,  and  by  them  was 
favourably  received.  A warrant  was  issued  empowering 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  the  College,  and  a charter  was  obtained  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nominating  to  the  provostship  of  the  new 
University  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  to 
which  primacy  he  had  been  appointed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  An  appeal  to  all  the  Irish  baronies  for 
the  necessary  funds  produced  the  considerable  sum  of 
i?2000,  equivalent  to  some  cPlbjOOO  in  the  present  day  ; 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  16th  March  1591, 
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and  in  January  1593  the  College  was  opened  for  the  Trinity 
‘admission  of  students.’1  With  Archbishop  Loftus  were  College, 
associated  as  fellows  Lucas  Challoner,  and  the  Scotch  Dublin 
masters  of  the  Dublin  Grammar  School,  James  Fullerton 
and  James  Hamilton.  The  first  of  these  is  commemorated 
by  an  alabaster  tomb  at  the  rear  of  the  present  chapel, 
with  the  inscription  : — 

f Conditur  hoc  tumulo  Chaloneri  triste  cadaver 
Cujus  ope  et  precibus  conditur  ista  domus.’ 

The  total  income  of  a College  founded,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Deputy  Fitz william,  ‘ for  the  benefytt  of  the  whole 
countrey ,’  only  reached  at  first  the  miserably  insufficient 
sum  of  £300  per  annum ; but  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1598 
endowed  it  with  J?200  yearly  under  the  Privy  Seal ; and 
James  i.,  that  noted  patron  of  learning,  assigned  to  the 
foundation  a pension  of  d?400  per  annum,  together  with 
considerable  grants  from  the  forfeited  estates  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  thus  increasing  the  available  yearly 
income  to  more  than  JP1000.  The  buildings,  too,  gave 
little  promise  of  their  present  stateliness,  consisting  only 
of  a small  quadrangular  pile  of  red  brick  of  three  storeys, 
between  the  present  Campanile  and  the  Theatre.  On 
the  north  was  the  original  steeple  of  the  Priory  of  All 
Hallows,  and  the  tideway  of  the  Liffey  practically 
washed  the  northern  front.  This  was,  for  more  than 
a century,  the  main  front  of  the  College ; the  western 
entrance  not  being  in  use  before  1697,  and  the  present 
handsome  west  front,  with  the  square  behind  it,  dating 
only  from  1752.  In  1617  a bridewell,  shown  on  Speed’s 
map  of  1610,  situated  on  Hoggen  Green,  due  west  of  the 
College,  was  purchased  from  the  city  by  the  University 
for  £30,  and  converted  by  them  into  Trinity  Hall,  a 
place  of  residence  for  students.  It  was,  however,  found 
inconvenient,  and  in  1640  had  fallen  into  a ruinous  con- 
dition. It  was  soon  after  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Stearne, 

1 Trinity  College , Dublin.  Professor  William  MacNeile  Dixon. 
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Dublin  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  became  the  meeting-place  of 
the  city  physicians  (p.  293).  In  1630  the  University 
obtained  a grant  of  the  church  of  the  Discalced  Car- 
melites in  Bridge  Street,  together  with  the  house  and 
chapel  of  the  Jesuits  in  Back  Lane.  The  former  was 
known  as  St.  Stephen’s  or  Kildare  Hall,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  William  Brereton,  who  visited  Dublin  in 
1635 ; and  the  latter  were  remodelled  and  named  the 
New  College.1  Again  in  1658  it  was  proposed  by  Henry 
Cromwell  that  a new  College  should  be  founded  on  the 
lands  of  Baggotrath,  and  a Free  School  in  the  Liberty  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  beside  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  but 
this  project  was  ultimately  abandoned.  Under  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Sir  William  Temple  (1609-1627)  the  number 
of  Fellows  was  increased  from  four  to  sixteen,  then  first 
divided  into  Senior  and  Junior  Fellows ; and  a Professor 
of  Theological  Controversies,  now  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  with  two  Deans,  a Bursar  and  other  minor 
officials  were  appointed.  The  rule  of  celibacy  for  the 
Scholars  and  Fellows  was  introduced  by  Bedell,  Provost 
1627-29,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kilmore.  He  also  fostered 
the  study  of  Irish  amongst  the  undergraduates,  and 
arranged  for  a lecture  in  Irish  and  for  Irish  prayers. 
Under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Strafford,  and  the  provost- 
ship  of  his  nominee,  William  Chappel,  the  College 
statutes  were  altered  under  a new  charter  of  Charles  i. 
By  this  the  number  of  visitors  was  4 reduced  to  two,  the 
Vice  - Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
tenure  of  Fellowships  was  extended  from  seven  years  to 
an  optional  tenure  for  life,  the  appointment  of  the 
Provost  and  the  power  of  making  statutes  reserved  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  and  of 

1 It  was  soon  discontinued,  and  after  a time  lapsed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  a Government  Hospital  under  Charles  n., 
and  finally  in  1672  a charter  issued  for  reopening  in  it  the  old  City  Free 
School.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  the  City 
of  Dublin , under  date  23rd  August  1671,  as  ‘ The  Great  House  commonly 
called  the  Hospitall  situate  in  Back  Lane.’ 
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the  Provost  considerably  extended.  . . . The  govern-  Trinity 
ment  of  the  College  was  committed  entirely  to  the  College, 
Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows,1  and  Roman  Catholics  Dublin 
were  excluded  from  the  Fellowships.1 

The  College  passed  through  grievous  times  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  subsequent  troubles. 

Rents  could  be  collected  neither  in  Ulster  nor  Munster, 
and  the  College  plate  had  to  be  melted  down  or  sold  to 
provide  for  immediate  necessities.  The  year  1678  saw 
the  appointment  as  Provost  of  an  Oxford  scholar  in 
Narcissus  Marsh.  His  tenure  of  office  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  Archbishop, 
by  the  foundation  of  the  valuable  library,  which  bears 
his  name,  attached  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  (p.  66). 

While  Provost  he  commenced  the  building  of  a new 
Chapel  and  Hall,  finished  by  his  successor.  Rut  evil 
times  were  again  in  store  for  the  College.  The  line  of 
action  pursued  by  James  u.  towards  the  English  Uni- 
versities which  tended  to  cost  that  monarch  his  crown, 
was  also  followed  towards  the  Irish  University.  In  1687 
a royal  mandamus  was  issued  to  admit  a Roman  Catholic 
named  Doyle  to  a Fellowship  in  Trinity  College.  The 
non-compliance  of  the  authorities  was  punished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Concordatum  Fund  of  i?400  a year, 
and  the  College,  already  hampered  by  the  expenses  of 
the  new  buildings,  was  once  more  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  selling  the  College  plate.  An  attempt  to  ship  5000 
ounces  to  England  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  Lord  Deputy,  to  sanction  its  removal,  and  the 
College  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  But  worse  was  to 
follow.  On  12th  March  1689  King  James  landed  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  16th  September  the  College  4 was 
seized  on  for  a garrison  by  the  King’s  order,  the  Fellows 
turned  out,  and  a Regiment  of  Foot  took  possession  and 
continued  in  it.’2  The  Chapel  was  used  as  a storehouse 

1 Trinity  College , Dublin.  Professor  William  MacNeile  Dixon. 
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for  gunpowder,  and,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  King, 
4 many  of  the  chambers  were  turned  into  prisons  for 
Protestants.  The  garrison  destroyed  the  doors,  wain- 
scots, closets  and  floors,  and  damnified  it  in  the  building 
and  furniture  of  private  roomes,  to  at  least  the  value  of 
two  thousand  pounds.’1  The  Provost  nominated  by  King 
James  was  Dr.  Michael  Moore,  a Roman  Catholic  secular 
priest,  who  together  with  the  King’s  chaplain,  Rev. 
Teigue  Macarthy,  who  had  been  made  custodian  of  the 
Library,  did  much  to  preserve  the  College  from  further 
pillage  and  destruction,  and  interested  themselves  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  prisoners  within  its  walls.  Such 
broad-minded  liberality,  exhibited  at  a period  of  violent 
passion,  confers  honour  on  the  Church  of  which  they  were 
priests,  and  Trinity  College  has  not  been  slow  to 
acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  her  only  Roman 
Catholic  Provost.  The  opposition  of  Dr.  Moore  to 
the  proposal  of  Father  Petre  to  hand  over  the  College 
to  the  Jesuits,  incurred  for  him  the  royal  disfavour,  and 
he  retired  to  Paris,  in  the  University  of  which  city  he 
afterwards  filled  the  Rector’s  chair.  The  victory  of 
William  in.  at  the  Boyne,  and  the  flight  of  James  it., 
allowed  those  Fellows  who  had  fled  to  England  to  return, 
and  matters  assumed  their  wonted  aspect.  On  the  9th 
January  1693  the  first  centenary  of  the  University  was 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  4 Preces  tempore  meri- 
diano  solenniores  (una  cum  concione)  in  sacello  habebun- 
tur.’  In  the  afternoon  4Hora  secunda  promeridiano,  Post 
musicum  Instrumentorum  concentum,’2  a Latin  panegyric 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  pronounced  by  Peter 
Browne,  F.T.C.D.,  followed  by  a 4 Carmen  saeculare’  in 
Latin  hexameters,  and  laudations  of  King  James  i., 
Charles  i.,  Charles  n.,  and  William  and  Mary.  King 
James  ii.  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  ignored,  but  the 
City  of  Dublin  secured  a grateful  recognition  of  the 

1 The  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  London,  1691. 
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benefits  conferred  by  her  magistrates  on  the  infant  Uni- 
versity. After  a Latin  debate  and  a 4 Carmen  sasculare 
lyricum,’  recited  by  Anthony  Dopping,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  Eugene  Lloyd,  Proctor  of  the  University, 
closed  the  Acts,  4 Discedentes  prosequitur  perita  Musi- 
corum  manus.’1  Nahum  Tate,  Poet  Laureate,  contri- 
buted an  ode  on  this  occasion,  as  befitted  a graduate 
of  Dublin  University. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  had  become  very  lax 
during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  long  tenure  of  the  provostship  of  Richard  Baldwin 
(1717-58)  did  much  to  rectify  matters  in  this  respect. 
He  was  tyrannical,  overbearing,  and  unjust,  and  did  little 
for  the  intellectual  development  of  the  University;  but 
he  enforced  some  degree  of  order,  and  proved  his  affec- 
tion for  his  College  by  bequeathing  to  it  not  only  his 
savings  of  cP24,000,  but  in  addition  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  over  ^50,000.  His  monument  in  the  Theatre 
represents  the  dying  Provost,  on  a sarcophagus  of  por- 
phyry, turning  affectionately  to  the  University  who  weeps 
over  him,  while  an  angel  points  to  a crown  of  immortality 
which  she  holds  before  his  closing  eyes.  The  monument 
was  the  work  of  Hewetson,  a Dublin  artist,  who  executed 
the  work  in  his  studio  in  Rome  at  a cost,  including 
carriage,  of  LT500.  Baldwin’s  successor  Francis  Andrews 
was  a man  of  very  different  stamp,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  sobriquet  of  4 Frank  with  many  friends.’  His 
position  in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  day  enabled 
him  to  serve  the  University  by  procuring  through  his 
influence  those  grants  from  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
to  which  she  owes  much  of  her  present  architectural 
magnificence.  The  library,  it  is  true,  dates  from  1712-33, 
and  the  printing-house  from  1734;  but  the  west  front 
was  commenced,  by  a grant  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1752;  the  dining-hall  was  rebuilt  in  1761,  the 
examination  theatre  in  1777,  and  the  chapel  in  1787-98. 
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The  bicentenary  of  Trinity  College  was  allowed  to  go 
uncelebrated,  but  a noble  memorial  of  its  date  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Act  passed  in  1793  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  progressive 
action  of  Trinity  College  in  all  such  matters.  ‘ More 
than  half  a century  before  the  Test  Act,  which  admitted 
Nonconformists  to  the  membership  of  English  Universities, 
the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Dublin  were  thrown  open 
to  the  world.  She  was  the  first  University  to  grant  de- 
grees to  Jews.  In  1845  she  founded  scholarships  for 
students  of  any  religious  creed  who  declined  to  take  the 
declaration  at  that  time  required  from  candidates  for 
scholarships  on  the  foundation.  In  1858  she  established 
studentships  open  to  members  of  any  religious  community, 
and  five  out  of  eighteen  of  those  awarded  in  the  first  nine 
years  went  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  1873  she  gave  her 
cordial  support  to  the  Act  which  abolished  religious  tests, 
and  threw  open  to  all  comers  her  scholarships,  her  fellow- 
ships, and  her  professorships,  with  the  single  and  un- 
avoidable exception  of  those  in  the  Divinity  School.  In 
1880  and  again  jn  1890  she  elected  a Roman  Catholic 
Fellow.1  These  are  the  services  rendered  by  Trinity 
College  to  the  Liberal  cause.’’ 2 W e may  add,  the  last 
instance  of  this  liberality  was  the  admission  of  women 
students  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  by  Royal  Letters 
Patent  received  16th  January  1904,  and  in  June  1904 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Isabella  Mulvany,  one  of  the  earliest  women  graduates  of 
the  Royal  University,  and  that  of  D.Litt.  on  Miss  Jane 
Barlow  and  Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  the  first  women  to  hold 
the  degrees  of  any  of  the  older  Universities. 

Amongst  eighteenth-century  Fellows  probably  none  is 

1 In  1902  another  Roman  Catholic  Fellow  was  elected  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Kelleher,  selected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Provost  to  sit 
on  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  in  1906. 

2 Trinity  College , Dublin.  Professor  W.  MacNeile  Dixon. 
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so  well  known  as  the  famous  ‘ Jacky  1 Barrett,  immortal- 
ised by  Lever  in  Charles  O'Malley , and  the  subject  of  as 
many  stories  perhaps  as  Dean  Swift  himself.  His  learn- 
ing, his  miserliness,  his  uncleanliness,  his  strange  oaths, 
his  voluntary  confinement  to  his  rooms,  his  consequent 
surprise  at  sight  of  a live  sheep  or  of  a turkey-cock,  the 
admiration  excited  in  him  by  his  first  view  of  the  sea, 
which  had  once  washed  the  walls  of  the  College  in  which 
his  life  was  spent,  are  all  well  known.  He  has  laid 
Biblical  critics  under  an  obligation  by  his  acute  discovery 
of  the  palimpsest  Codex  known  as  Z,  and  has  contributed 
to  the  mirth  of  nations  by  such  stories  as  that  of  his  cat 
and  her  kitten. 

The  visit  of  George  iv.  was  not  unnoted  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  presentation  of  the  usual  loyal  address 
induced  that  monarch  to  signify,  more  suo , his  gracious 
intention  of  dining  in  the  College.  Temporary  vestibules 
and  covered  galleries  were  erected  connecting  the  library 
with  the  theatre,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  banquet  took 
place.  A more  academic  occasion  for  hospitality  was 
afforded  by  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  in  1835,  when  such  distinguished  visitors  as 
Agassiz,  de  Toqueville,  and  Montalembert  were  enter- 
tained, and  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  by  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  then  Viceroy,  on  William  Rowan 
Hamilton  (p.  321).  The  year  1858  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  regrettable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  ‘Town’  and  ‘Gown1  riots,  which  had,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  taken  the  form  of  serious  conflicts 
between  the  resident  undergraduates  and  the  ‘Ormonde1 
butchers,  had  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
been  modified  into  the  throwing  of  squibs  and  bags  of 
flour  by  the  former,  during  public  festivities,  amongst  such 
citizens  as  were  supposed  to  hold  political  views  obnoxious 
to  a majority  of  the  students.  The  State  entry  or 
departure  of  a Viceroy  afforded,  and  even  still  affords, 
a peculiarly  favourable  occasion  for  such  a display.  The 
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Dublin  return  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  for  a second  term  of  office 
had  excited  much  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  undergraduates  in  the  space  before  the  west  front 
of  the  College  was  more  than  usually  turbulent.  Colonel 
Browne,  Superintendent  of  Police,  lost  his  temper,  and 
called  on  the  colonel  commanding  the  detachment  of 
Scots  Greys,  who  4 lined  1 College  Green,  to  charge  the 
students.  This  the  colonel  very  properly  declined  to  do, 
whereupon  Colonel  Browne  ordered  his  own  mounted 
police  to  charge  with  drawn  sabres,  followed  by  the 
constables  on  foot  with  their  batons ; and  the  unarmed 
students  were  savagely  maltreated,  one  particularly  in- 
offensive youth  actually  losing  his  life  from  the  effects. 
Colonel  Browne  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post,  and  no 
such  incident  has  since  marred  the  relations  between  the 
University  and  the  civil  authorities. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  University  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  in  1893  on  Tuesday,  5th  July,  and  the 
following  days,  when  representatives  of  seventy-five  uni- 
versities and  of  learned  bodies  from  all  the  quarters  of 
the  globe  were  present  at  the  festivities.  A splendid 
memento  of  the  occasion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Graduates1 
Memorial  Building  facing  the  library  in  the  great  quad- 
rangle, the  cost  of  which  was  subscribed  by  past  students 
as  a token  of  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater.  The  Book 
of  Trinity  College , prepared  for  the  occasion,  formed  a 
fitting  souvenir  for  each  guest  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

When  we  come  to  examine  structurally  the  College  of 
to-day,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  of  the  original 
buildings  of  All  Hallows,  or  of  the  College  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  early  Stuarts,  not  a vestige  remains.  The  earliest 
building  which  still  survives,  the  east  side  of  Library 
Square,  facing  the  main  entrance,  dates  only  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  removal,  in  1894,  of  the  old 
roof  and  the  picturesque  dormer  windows  of  the  attic 
storey  has  completely  altered  the  character  of  these 
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buildings;  but  the 
happy  thought  of  veil- 
ing the  red  brick  walls 
with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
lends  colour  in  summer 
and  autumn  to  the 
otherwise  somewhat 
cold  and  repellent  as- 
pect of  the  quadrangle. 

The  main  characteristic 
of  the  College  is  the 
sense  of  roominess,  the 
absence  of  cramping 
confinement  in  her 
spacious  enclosures.  In 
all  some  twenty-eight 
acres,  now  in  the  very 
heart  of  a busy  city,  are 
included  within  her 
boundary  walls.  The  west  front,  facing  College  Green, 
is  a Pailadian  facade  300  feet  in  length  and  65  feet 
in  height.  The  great  gateway  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  two  Corinthian  columns  resting  on  bases  of  rustic 
ashlar,  and  supporting  a bold  pediment  surmounted 
by  an  entablature.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a clock, 
a similar  one  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  interior 
facade,  the  cast-iron  dials  of  which,  6 feet  6 inches  in 
diameter,  within  and  without  the  College,  are  ena- 
melled in  the  College  colour,  royal  blue,  the  ancient 
national  colour  of  Ireland.  The  wings  of  the  front  are 
formed  by  projecting  pavilions,  decorated  with  coupled 
Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  an  attic  storey  crowned 
with  a balustrade.  Passing  through  the  gateway  we 
enter  Parliament  Square1  through  an  octagon  vestibule 
72  feet  in  length,  with  a groined  and  vaulted  roof, 
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1 So  called  in  commemoration  of  the  grant  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
(p.  1 19). 
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Dublin  piercing  the  main  building,  and  having  on  the  left  the 
porter’s  lodge.  Above  the  gateway,  extending  the  full 
depth  from  east  to  west,  is  the  Regent  House,  62  feet 
by  46  feet,  now  used  as  an  examination  hall.  It  is 
approached  from  the  gateway  by  a handsome  staircase, 
on  the  right  of  the  vestibule,  the  supports  of  which  are 
singularly  massive  and  rich  in  their  design.  The  in- 
terior  facade  is  simpler,  and  the  pavilions  are  replaced  by 
the  residentiary  buildings  of  Parliament  Square,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  front.  At  the  extremities  of 
these  are,  on  the  left  or  north  side,  the  Chapel,  and  on  the 
right  or  south,  the  Theatre,  while  in  the  centre  rises  the 
Campanile,  beyond  which  is  Library  Square. 

The  Chapel,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
erected  in  1787-89  at  a cost  of  i?22,000,  has  a hand- 
some tetrastyle  portico  of  four  Corinthian  pillars  sup- 
porting a pediment,  and  is  approached  by  an  ante-chapel 
in  which  is  the  doorway.  The  Chapel  proper,  facing  north 
and  south,  is  83  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width.  Over 
the  entrance  is  a gallery  and  organ-loft,  the  front  of 
carved  oak,  and  the  north  end  terminates  in  a semi- 
circular apse.  The  walls  are  panelled  in  oak,  elaborately 
carved,  to  a height  of  12  feet,  above  which  are  the 
windows,  the  piers  between  which  are  ornamented  with 
fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  ornamental  frieze 
and  cornice.  The  coved  ceiling  is  adorned  with  stucco 
work  of  florid  Italian  design.  In  the  apse  are  memorial 
windows  dating  from  the  close  of  last  century.  The 
centre  window  over  the  communion  table  was  erected  by 
Dr.  Butcher,  Bishop  of  Meath,  in  memory  of  Archbishop 
Ussher.  The  organ  is  mainly  modern,  but  the  choir 
manual  formed  part  of  the  original  instrument  by  Green, 
organ-builder  to  George  m. 

Facing  the  Chapel  is  the  Theatre,  or  Examination 
Hall,  of  precisely  similar  architectural  exterior.  The 
interior,  70  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  semi- 
circular apse,  is  lighted  by  three  windows  in  the  upper 
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end,  and  by  a row  of  small  lights  above  the  cornice.  Trinity 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  twelve  composite  pilasters,  College, 
ornamented  with  stucco  scroll-work,  each  on  a rustic  Dublin 
basement  10  feet  in  height.  Resting  on  the  pilasters 
is  a stucco  frieze  and  cornice  by  Italian  artists.  The 
painted  ceiling,  by  Mayers,  springing  from  the  cornice, 
similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  Chapel,  was  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  From  the 
centre  hangs  the  graceful  carved  oak  candelabrum,  con- 
structed to  hold  sixty  wax-lights,  belonging  to  the  old 
House  of  Commons.  Over  the  portico  is  an  organ-loft 
containing  a small  organ,  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  This 
is,  however,  a popular  error,  as  it  was  captured  in  1702 
by  Admiral  Rooke  in  a vessel  in  Vigo  Bay.  The  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  board  the 
fleet,  seems  to  have  claimed  the  prize,  and  presented  it 
to  Trinity  College  on  his  appointment  as  Viceroy  the 
following  year.  The  case  is  that  of  the  original  organ, 
now  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Arms,  but  the  pipes  are 
those  of  an  organ  built  by  Telford  of  Dublin  for  the 
College  Choral  Society  in  1837.  The  Theatre  contains, 
besides  the  monument  of  Provost  Baldwin  (p.  119),  in  the 
five  panels  of  the  eastern  side  modern  portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Ussher,  Archbishop  King,  Bishop 
Berkeley,1  and  Provost  Baldwin,  and  in  those  on  the 
western  Edmund  Burke,  by  Hoppner,  William  Molyneux 
(p.  320),  John  Fitz-Gibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Dean 
Swift. 

The  Campanile,  a handsome  structure,  standing  oppo- 
site the  entrance  in  the  great  quadrangle  between  Parlia- 
ment Square  and  Library  Square,  replaced  the  old  belfry 
designed  by  Cassels,  taken  down  in  1791,  and  was  the 
gift  of  Lord  John  George  Beresford,  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  in  1852.  From  a square  Doric  basement  on  a 

1 This  portrait  is  supposed  by  Professor  Dixon  to  represent  Provost 
Peter  Brown. 
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podium  of  rusticated 
granite,  rises  a grace- 
ful circular  belfry  of 
eight  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, standing  on 
pedestals  which  rest 
on  a stage  of  circu- 
lar steps,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a dome 
representing  over- 
lapping leaves, 
crowned  by  an  open 
lantern  and  smaller 
dome,  terminating  in 
a gilt  cross.  On  the 
keystones  of  the 
arches  of  the  base- 
ment storey  are 
carved  heads  of 
Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  and  above 
the  four  angles  of  this  storey  are  seated  figures  repre- 
senting Divinity,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Law,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Kirk,  li.H.A.  In  the  portion  above  the 
circular  steps  the  material  employed  is  Portland  stone, 
the  basement  being  of  granite.  The  total  height  is 
about  100  feet.  The  bell,  weighing  37  cwt.,  is  too 
large  to  be  swung  in  the  belfry,  and  is  therefore  only 
rung  by  chiming. 

On  the  right  or  south  of  the  Campanile  is  the  Library, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  new  building,  designed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  of  the  Graduates'  Memorial,1  and  the 
square  is  closed  on  the  east  by  the  Queen  Anne  building 
already  referred  to.  The  Memorial  Building  now  serves 
as  the  Students’  Union,  and  houses  the  College  Societies, 
the  leading  ones  of  which  are  the  College  Historical 

1 This  is  not  shown  in  our  illustration  (p.  112),  which  gives  Parliament 
Square  as  it  was  at  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary. 
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Society,  founded  in  1747  by  Edmund  Burke  under  the 
name  of*  the  Historical  Club;  the  University  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Theological  Society.  Beside  the  Chapel, 
but  standing  somewhat  back  from  it,  is  the  Dining-hall,, 
and  at  the  rear  of  the  Graduates’  Memorial  is  the 
residential  square  familiarly  known  as  4 Botany  Bay,’  and 
east  of  Library  Square,  behind  the  Queen  Anne  building, 
is  New  Square.  At  the  back  of  the  Library  is  the 
Fellows’  Garden,  and  south  of  New  Square  is  the  fine 
expanse  of  the  College  Park,  separated  from  Nassau 
Street  by  a substantial  granite  wall  surmounted  by  iron 
railings  7 feet  in  height,  and  replacing  in  1842  the  ugly 
brick  wall  erected  in  1688. 

The  Library,  erected  1712-32,  is,  as  befits  its  contents, 
a plain  and  sober  stone  building  270  feet  in  length, 
including  the  eastern  and  western  pavilions.  The  base- 
ment storey  was  originally  an  open  ambulatory  with 
double  arcaded  cloisters  divided  by  a central  wall.  The 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  space  led,  in  1892,  to 
the  walling  up  of  these  to  the  injury  of  the  architectural 
effect,  but  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  readers.  The 
two  upper  storeys  are  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and 
balustrade.  The  interior  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Including  the  east  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  Fagel 1 
library,  the  great  room  extends  nearly  240  feet  in  length, 
4 and  the  breadth  and  height  are  so  proportioned  as  to 
give  the  eye  the  impression  of  distance  without  narrow- 
ness, while  the  galleries  and  curved  ceiling  suggest  space, 
and  about  one  hundred  magnificent  windows  flood  the 
whole  with  light/  2 It  has,  indeed,  been  declared  to  be 
the  finest  room  in  Europe  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
library.  Between  the  windows  on  both  sides  are  lofty 
oaken  partitions  forming  stalls  formerly  fitted  with  seats; 

1 The  library  of  M.  Greffier  Fagel,  Pensionary  of  Holland,  consisting 
of  20,000  volumes,  removed  to  England  for  sale  in  1794,  was  purchased 
in  1802  for  ,£10,000  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  presented  by 
them  to  the  College. 

2 Trinity  College , Dublin.  Professor  W.  MacNeile  Dixon. 
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Dublin  these  have  been  replaced  by  short  book-cases.  The  parti- 
tions terminate  in  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  carved 
oak  connected  by  a cornice  supporting  a balustrade,  also 
of  carved  oak,  forming  the  front  of  a gallery  furnished 
with  similar  stalls.  In  front  of  each  of  the  columns  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  stands  a white  marble  bust.  The  first 
of  these  were  the  work  of  Roubiliac,  then  a comparatively 
unknown  sculptor,  recommended  bv  Sir  Edward  Walpole 
to  the  College  in  1743.  He  executed  fifteen  of  these 
busts,  including  that  of  Swift,  and  possibly  that  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Delany.  The  contents  of  the  Library  are  of 
much  greater  interest  than  the  building,  admirable  as  is 
the  design  of  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  collection  is 
probably  unique  in  the  history  of  libraries.  On  the 
suppression  in  1601  of  the  Munster  rebellion,  the  English 
army  in  Ireland  subscribed  a sum  of  £100  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  to  be  presented  to  the  College.  In  nine 
years  4000  volumes  had  been  acquired,  many  of  them 
now  of  great  rarity  and  interest.  Fired  by  the  example 
of  these  4 souldiers,’  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Ireland 
purchased  in  1661  the  library  of  the  great  Archbishop 
Ussher,  whom  straitened  means  had  forced  to  bequeath 
his  books  to  his  daughter,  who  was  compelled  by  Cromwell 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  English  soldiery.  Further 
grants,  bequests,  and  donations  added  largely  from  time 
to  time  to  the  contents  of  the  Library;  and  in  1801 
Trinity  College  acquired  the  right  to  claim,  within  one 
year  of  publication,  a copy  of  every  book  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  books  and  MSS. 
now  probably  exceeds  a quarter  of  a million.  The  con- 
tents of  the  Library  are  too  varied  and  interesting  to 
admit  of  any  detailed  account.  The  Book  of  Kells , 
probably  written  in  the  eighth  century,  justly  termed 
4 the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world,’  overshadows  its 
Latin  companions  The  Book  of  Armagh  (807  a.d.),  in  its 
handsome  embossed  satchel,  The  Book  of  Mulling , The 
Book  of  Dimma,  and  The  Book  of  Durrow.  Of  at  least 
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equal  interest  is  the  twelfth -century  Boole  of  Leinster , in 
the  Irish  vernacular,  and  the  later  Yellow  Booh  of  Lecan. 
Oriental  MSS.  and  Egyptian  papyri  are  not  wanting  in 
the  collection ; and  the  Codex  Z,  already  referred  to 
(p.  121),  and  the  sixth-century  Codex  Usserianus  are 
representative  of  early  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  The 
celebrated  Irish  harp  with  sounding-board  of  oak,  fitted 
for  thirty  strings,  and  believed  to  have  belonged  to  bpiAn 
bopounhe  (p.  10),  is  of  undoubted  historic  interest.  Two 
conflicting  versions  of  its  subsequent  history  are  current ; 
but  they  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Donogh,  son  of  Brian,  and  presented  by  a later  Pope 
either  to  Henry  vm.  or  to  Charles  u.,  from  either  of 
whom  it  passed  to  an  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  eventually 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Conyngham,  who  presented  it  to  Trinity  College.  Dr. 
George  Petrie  assigned  the  harp  to  the  year  1400,  basing 
his  conclusion  on  the  silver  badge  attached  to  it  on 
which  are  the  arms  of  O’Neill,  armorial  bearings  dating 
only  from  the  fourteenth  century.  But  as  the  carving 
beneath  the  badge  is  continuous,  this  argument  loses 
much  of  its  weight.  The  Library  also  contains  some 
early  Irish  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  Celtic  work, 
amongst  which  is  the  largest  gold  fibula  yet  found  in 
Ireland,  weighing  33  oz.  4 dwt.  Its  ornamentation  seems 
to  point  to  pre-Christian  origin. 

The  Dining-hall  was  built  from  the  plans  of  Cassels, 
who  died  before  its  completion  about  1761,  the  nucleus 
of  its  cost  being  provided  by  a bequest  of  i?1000  from 
Dr.  Elwood,  Vice-Provost,  in  1740.  Previous  to  its 
erection,  the  fellows  and  students  dined  in  a large  and 
spacious  room  flagged  and  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends, 
graphically  described  as  ‘the  coldest  room  in  Europe.1 
The  present  Hall  has  a handsome  granite  front  50  feet  in 
width,  between  the  Chapel  and  the  Graduates1  Memorial 
Building.  Above  a spacious  flight  of  ten  steps  are  six 
Ionic  pilasters  supporting  an  angular  pediment,  in  which 
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Dublin  is  a clock,  constructed  by  Chancellor  in  1846,  which, 
previous  to  1870,  kept  the  4 College  Time,’  a quarter  of 
an  hour  behind  the  rest  of  Dublin.  Passing  through  a 
lofty  vestibule  the  dining-room  is  entered,  a fine  apart- 
ment 70  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad,  wainscotted  with  oak 
panels  to  a height  of  12  feet.  The  room  is  lit  by  four 
round-headed  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  opposite  to 
which  are  recesses,  finished  with  stucco  mouldings,  and 
containing  full-length  portraits  of  Henry  Grattan,  Barry 
Yelverton,  William  Downes,  Walter  Hussey  Burgh, 
Arthur,  Viscount  Kilwarden,  William,  Earl  of  Rosse,  and 
Henry  Flood.  At  the  south  end,  over  the  entrance  door, 
are  portraits  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Chancellor, 
1728,  Archbishop  John  George  Beresford,  and  Hugh 
MacCalmont  Cairns.1  The  coved  ceiling  springs,  at  a 
height  of  35  feet,  from  a bold  cornice,  also  in  stucco 
work  of  Italian  design.  At  the  north  end  is  a large 
Venetian  window  flanked  by  portraits  of  Arthur  Price, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  Provost  Richard  Baldwin. 

Near  the  Fellows'*  Table  is  the  interesting-  wooden 
pulpit,  removed  from  the  old  chapel,  from  which  the 
scholars  of  the  House  pronounce  the  quaint  Latin  graces 
before  and  after  meat.  Over  the  vestibule  is  the  Common 
Room,  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad,  adorned  with 
portraits  of  distinguished  Fellows,  including  that  of  the 
late  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon,  and  of  his  earliest  predecessor, 
Adam  Loftus,  the  latter  presented  to  the  College  by 
Lord  Iveagh  in  1891.  Beneath  the  dining-room  are  the 
kitchens,  cellars,  and  buttery,  a favourite  show-place  for 
lady  visitors,  with  ingenious  arrangements  for  roasting  on 
spits  turned  by  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys,  and  cooking 
facilities  on  a Gargantuan  scale  for  300  diners. 

At  the  north  entrance  from  Library  Square  to  New 
Square  stands  the  beautiful  little  Doric  temple  devoted 

1 First  Earl  Cairns,  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  government  of  1874,  and 
Chancellor  of  Dublin  University  from  1867  until  his  death  in  1885. 
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to  the  University  Press.  This  was  built  in  1734  from 
the  designs  of  Cassels  at  a cost  of  <F1200,  provided  by 
Bishop  Stearne,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  It 
has  a tetrastyle  portico,  4 with  a bold  cornice  and 
triglyphs,  and  a plain  metope  all  in  line  Portland  stone.’1 
The  University  Press  recalls  the  fact  that  the  slighting 
designation  of  ‘The  Silent  Sister’  can  no  longer  be  justly 
applied  to  Dublin  University,,  while  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Mahaffy,  of  whom  may  be  said  as  of  Goldsmith  ‘ qui 
nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod 
tetigit  non  ornavit,’  of  the  late  Provost,  Dr.  Salmon,  of 
Professor  Tyrrell,  Professor  Dowden,  Dr.  Webb  and 
J.  B.  Bury,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
Cambridge  University,  are  standard  works  in  many 
departments  of  learning.  On  the  south  of  New  Square  is 
the  very  beautiful  and  original  building  of  ‘ The  Schools,’ 
overlooking  the  College  Park.  This  building,  erected  in 
1854-55,  from  the  designs  of  Woodward  and  Deane,  at 
a cost  of  i?26,000,  secured  the  warm  encomium  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  beautiful  stone  carvings  of  the  exterior, 
copied  from  groups  of  natural  flowers,  were  the  work  of 
the  O’Sheas,  two  Cork  handicraftsmen  of  extraordinary 
talent,  who  were  afterwards  employed  by  the  same 
architects  on  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  Moorish  interior 
is  richly  decorated,  the  marbles  employed  being,  with 
one  exception,  of  Irish  origin,  no  less  than  five  counties 
being  drawn  on  for  specimens;  and  the  building  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  typically  Modern  Irish  in  materials, 
design  and  execution.  The  pendulum  of  the  clock  in 
‘The  Schools’  is  connected  by  electric  wire  with  that  in 
Dunsink  (p.  134).  South  and  west  of  the  New  Square 
is  the  fine  expanse  of  the  College  Park,  extending  from 
the  boundary  of  the  Fellows’  Garden  about  270  yards 
along  Nassau  Street  to  Lincoln  Place,  where  there  is  an 
entrance  and  a porter’s  lodge,  and  no  less  in  depth  at 
its  wider  end,  including  the  ground  formerly  known  as 
1 Ulick  R.  Burke  in  the  Book  of  Trinity  College , Dublin. 
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Dublin  4 The  Wilderness,’  now  cleared  and  levelled.  In  1688,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  17)  the  old  Danish  Thingmote  was 
removed,  and  its  materials  used  to  raise  and  level  St. 
Patrick’s  Well  Lane,  now  the  fine  thoroughfare  of  Nassau 
Street.  It  was  not  till  1722  that  the  College  Park  was 
first  laid  out  and  planted  with  elm  and  thorn  trees. 
Previous  to  that  date,  the  only  recreation-ground  was 
a walled-in  quadrangle  on  the  site  of  New  Square, 
approached  by  arches  under  Nos.  23  and  25  in  the  Queen 
Anne  building.  The  main  portion  of  the  present  spacious 
expanse  is  a fine  quadrilateral,  250  yards  by  170  yards, 
surrounded  by  raised  banks  and  shady  walks,  and  devoted 
to  cricket  and  football.  It  is  also  annually  the  scene  of 
the  College  athletic  and  bicycle  sports.  At  the  western 
end  is  the  Pavilion,  at  the  rear  of  which  are  the  fine  pile 
of  buildings  occupied  by  the  Anatomical  Museum  and 
Dissecting-room  (1876),  the  Histological  Laboratory 
(1880),  the  Medical  School  (1886),  and  the  Chemical 
School  and  Laboratories.  The  building  of  these  was 
provided  for  from  funds  obtained  in  1869  under  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  eighteen 
advowsons  granted  to  the  College  by  James  i.  Close  to 
the  buildings  of  the  Medical  School  are  tennis  courts, 
and  the  ancient  and  once  much-frequented  racquet  court, 
a permanent  and  convenient  structure.  At  the  opposite 
or  eastern  end  of  the  College  Park  is  the  Fellows’  Garden, 
south  of  the  Library  and  at  the  rear  of  the  Provost’s 
House.  In  the  garden  is  the  little  classical  building,  the 
exterior  of  Portland  stone,  with  Doric  portico  from  an 
Athenian  model,  erected  in  1837,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  from  the  design  of  Frederick  Darley, 
as  a magnetical  observatory  ; then,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Greenwich,  the  only  observatory  for  such  purposes 
in  the  kingdom.  It  measures  40  feet  by  30  feet,  and 
the  interior  is  of  the  argillaceous  limestone  of  County 
Dublin,  found  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  magnetic  influence. 
The  walls  are  studded  internally  so  as  to  preserve  a 
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uniform  temperature,  the  nails  are  of  copper,  and  all  Trinity 
other  metal-work  employed  of  brass  or  gun  metal.  The  College, 
building  is  lighted  by  a dome,  and  by  one  window  at  Dublin 
either  end.1  In  a corner  of  the  garden,  under  the  granite 
wall  and  opposite  the  end  of  Dawson  Street,  is  the  once 
famous  Holy  Well  of  St.  Patrick,  now  arched  over,  which 
gave  its  name  to  Patrick's  Well  Lane,  venella  quce  ducit 
ad  fontem , S.  P.,  mentioned  in  1592  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  All  Hallows.2  To  it,  on  the  17th  March, 
crowds  of  pilgrims  once  made  annual  resort. 

South  of  the  west  front  of  the  College,  on  the  east  side 
of  Grafton  Street,  is  the  Provost's  House,  built  in  1759 
from  plans  prepared  by  a local  architect  named  Smith, 
from  the  design  of  Lord  Burlington  for  General  Wade's 
house  between  Cork  Street  and  Old  Burlington  Street, 

London,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  Burlington  Hotel. 

The  front  of  the  Provost’s  House  has  a granite  facade  of 
200  feet,  and  is  divided  from  Grafton  Street  by  a court- 
yard 60  feet  in  depth  enclosed  bv  a granite  wall  support- 
ing an  iron  railing.  The  handsome,  though  somewhat 
heavy  gateway,  has  a carriage  entrance  ornamented  with 
iron-work  and  flanked  by  doorways  in  arched  granite 
settings.  From  a rusticated  ground  storey  rises  a range 
of  Doric  pilasters  crowned  by  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice  supporting  a high-pitched  roof.  The  centre  of 
the  upper  storey  is  occupied  by  a large  Venetian  window 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  smaller  windows.  The 
interior  is  handsome,  the  large  dining  - room  on  the 
ground  floor,  now  used  as  the  Provost's  library  and  Board- 
room,  and  the  drawing-room  in  the  second  storey  are 
spacious  and  magnificent  apartments  ; the  latter,  a fine 
specimen  of  eighteenth -century  decoration.  It  contains 
a half-length  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucchero, 
and  a fine  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  John  Russell, 
fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  Viceroy  and  Chancellor  of  the 

1 Ulick  R.  Burke  in  the  Book  of  Trinity  College , Dublin. 

2 Trinity  College , Dublin.  Professor  W.  MacNeile  Dixon. 
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Dublin  University.  The  house  contains  many  other  fine  paint- 
ings of  College  notabilities,  including  Archbishop  Adam 
Loftus,  Archbishop  Ussher,  Narcissus  Marsh,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart.,  M.D.  of  Dublin  University,  and  George  in. 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  1715. 
On  either  side  of  the  main  building  are  wings  containing 
the  household  offices,  and  to  the  south,  extending  along 
Nassau  Street,  are  the  stables,  of  fine  cut  granite,  erected 
in  1842. 

The  handsome  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  College,  con- 
sisting of  eight  acres,  surrounded  by  a lofty  iron  railing, 
at  the  angle  of  Pembroke  and  Lansdowne  Roads,  on  the 
tram-line  to  Ball's  Bridge,  and  close  to  the  latter  station 
on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway,  were  first  leased 
by  the  Board  in  July  1806.  The  first  curator  was  James 
Townsend  Mackay,  author  of  Flora  Hibernica , Dublin, 
1836.  The  Gardens  had  a predecessor  at  the  southern  side 
of  the  College  Park  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  trans- 
ferred after  fifty  years  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Harold's 
Cross.  Orders  to  visit  the  Gardens  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  or  from  the 
Professor  of  Botany  of  the  University.  The  study  of 
astronomy  likewise  is  provided  for  by  the  Observatory  at 
Dunsink,  founded  by  Frances  Andrews,  Provost  1758-74, 
who  bequeathed  a sum  of  £3000  and  an  annual  income 
of  i?250  to  build  and  endow  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
in  the  University.  The  site  selected  was  a rising  ground, 
300  feet  above  sea-level,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Phoenix  Park,  and  five  miles  north-west  of  Dublin. 
The  Chair  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  has  been  held 
by  a series  of  distinguished  occupants,  the  first  being  Dr. 
Henry  Ussher,  S.F.T.C.D.,  who  wrote  an  Account  of  the 
Observatory  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  1785.  On  his  death  in  1790  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  whose  Astronomy  is  still  a text-book.  He 
received  in  1792  the  title  of  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ire- 
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land,  by  Letters  Patent  (32  George  hi.  ).  A Great  Trinity 

Circle,  10  feet  in  diameter,  graduated  all  round,  was  College, 
ordered  in  1785,  but  afterwards  reduced  to  8 feet,  and  Dublin 
not  completed  till  twenty-three  years  subsequent  to  its 
commencement,  and  after  the  death  of  the  optician  who 
undertook  its  construction.  Dr.  Brinkley  died  as  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  in  1835,  and  his  monument  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Library  staircase.  He  had  been  succeeded  thirty  years 
previously,  on  his  accession  to  the  episcopate,  by  William 
Rowan  Hamilton  (p.  321),  who  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  unheard-of  age  of  twenty-two,  while  still  an 
undergraduate,  the  great  Airy  having  been  one  of  the 
competitors.  Already  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hamilton 
had  written  original  mathematical  papers.  His  successor, 

Dr.  Briinnow,  first  provided,  in  1865,  for  the  mounting  by 
Messrs.  Grubb  of  the  Great  Equatorial  presented  to  the 
University  by  Sir  James  South  in  1863.  Seven  years 
later  a Meridian  Circle  was  erected  at  a cost  of  d?800. 

Dr.  Briinnow  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
now  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  whose  charming  lectures  and  works  on 
astronomy  have  done  so  much  to  popularise  a once 
repellent  subject.  A splendid  reflecting  telescope,  the 
gift  of  Isaac  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  now  enables  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Dunsink  to  engage  in  work  on  the  stellar 
photographic  survey.  The  present  Astronomer  Royal  is 
Edmund  Taylor  Whittaker,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Amongst  the  athletic  proclivities  of  the  alumni  of 
Trinity  College,  not  the  least  cultivated  is  rowing.  The 
Dublin  University  Rowing  Club  was  established  in  1840, 
and  by  a secession  from  its  ranks,  the  Dublin  University 
Boat  Club  was  formed  in  1867.  Three  years  previous  to 
the  latter  date,  a public  regatta  was  first  held  at  Rings- 
end,  the  Rowing  Club  having  reclaimed  a stretch  of  land 
along  the  Dodder  and  erected  a Club-house.  Crews  from 
Dublin  University  have  secured  the  Ladies’  Plate  and 
Visitors’  Cup  at  Henley.  On  7th  May  1898,  the  rival 
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Dublin  clubs  coalesced,  and  the  rowing  course  was  removed  from 
the  somewhat  unsavoury  surroundings  of  Ringsend  to  a 
pretty  reach  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Liffey,  near 
Island  Bridge,  where  the  regattas  of  the  Club  have  been 
held  since  1898. 
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CHAPTER  V 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTUltY  DUBLIN 

The  eighteenth  century 
in  Ireland  is  generally 
known  as  the  4 period  of  the 
penal  laws/1  or  the  period 
of  Protestant  ascendency. 
It  was  marked  by  the  struggle 
between  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  after  the 
brief  existence  of  the  quasi- 
independent legislature 
known  as  4 Grattan's  Par- 
liament,' terminated  with 
the  century  in  the  Act  of 
custom  house,  from  george’s  Union.  1 hough  Dublin 
QUAY  suffered  during  this  period, 

in  common  with  the  country  at  large,  from  the  un- 
generous and  unenlightened  restrictions  on  Irish  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  yet  its  population  being,  as  we 
have  seen  (p.  95),  largely  Protestant,  had  a large  share 
in  any  prosperity  which  a time  of  comparative  rest, 
succeeding  the  struggles  and  the  turbulence  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  conferred  on  the  island.  As  the  quiet 

1 History  of  Ireland.  Joyce. 
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Dublin  which  ensued  on  the  termination  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  in  England  fostered  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
population  of  London,  so  the  lassitude  which  followed 
the  hopeless  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  gave  to 
Dublin  full  scope  to  develop  her  trading  and  commercial 
importance.  The  population,  estimated  in  1682  at 
60,000,  had  more  than  doubled  forty  years  later ; and 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  rose  between  1711  and 
1728  by  more  than  4000,  an  estimated  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  30,000.  The  suburbs  commenced  that  rapid 
development  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  so 
that  the  city  of  the  Tudors,  cramped  within  the  narrow 
circuit  of  its  walls,  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  reached  a circumference  of  seven  and  a quarter 
miles,  and  had  become,  in  population  and  extent,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom  and  the  seventh  in  Europe. 
This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  the  population  of  Ireland  gener- 
ally had  remained  almost  stationary.  The  great  majority 
of  our  charitable  institutions  owe  their  foundation  to 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century ; and  many 
of  the  parish  churches,  most  of  the  more  noteworthy 
public  buildings  for  which  Dublin  is  deservedly  famous, 
and  all  its  historic  houses,  were  erected  during  this  period 
of  prosperity. 

The  era  of  Protestant  ascendency  was  fitly  inaugurated 
by  the  erection,  in  1701,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  King  William  m., 
which  still  stands  on  its  original  site  on  College  Green, 
and  which  has  been  selected  ever  since  to  symbolise  that 
ascendency.  Within  the  memory  of  the  author,  the 
‘Town’  and  ‘Gown’  riots  of  Dublin  were  generally 
prefaced  by  processions  of  the  ‘College  Boys’  round 
the  statue,  leading  to  attacks  by  the  lower  order  of  the 
citizens,  and,  on  one  unhappy  occasion,  ending  in  a charge 
of  mounted  police,  in  which  an  unoffending  student  lost 
his  life.  The  stones  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  the 
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Port  Saint  Marie,  or  Dame’s  Gate,  were  used  to  form  the 
pedestal  for  this  statue.  That  the  increase  of  population 
was  not  unaccompanied  by  distress  amongst  the  poorer 
classes,  is  evidenced  by  the  passing  in  1703  of  an  Act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  enjoining  the  erection  of  a work- 
house  in  the  city  of  Dublin  4 for  employing  and  main- 
taining the  poor  thereof,1  to  be  supported  by  a tax  levied 
on  hackney  coaches  and  sedan  chairs,  and  a rate  of  3d.  in 
the  £1  on  every  house.  The  present  poor  rate  for  the 
city  has  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  2s.  2d.  in  the  £1. 
A site  of  about  14  acres  at  the  west  end  of  St.  James’s 
Street  was  granted  by  the  city,  and  on  12th  October 
of  the  year  following  this  enactment,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  workhouse  was  laid  by  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Ormonde,  attended  by  Sir  Francis  Stoyte,  Lord  Mayor, 
with  the  recorders,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.1  A more 
pleasing  function  marked  the  following  year,  when  Castle 
Market,  in  Dame  Street,  was  built  on  the  site  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  and  churchyard  by  Alderman  William 
Jones  and  Thomas  Pooley,  and  opened  on  26th  July  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  4 with  proclamation  and  beat  of  drum.’2 
This  market  was  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  South 
City  Markets,  between  South  Great  George’s  Street  and 
William  Street,  in  1782,  when  the  ground  on  which  it 
originally  stood  was  required  for  the  widening  of  Dame 
Street.  Within  the  next  five  years  the  Society  of  the 
Ousel  Galley,3  for  deciding  mercantile  disputes,  and  the 
Dublin  Ballast  Board  had  been  incorporated,  the  new 
Custom  House  at  Essex  Bridge  commenced,  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Ann  in  Dawson  Street,  St.  Nicholas 
Within  in  Nicholas  Street,  and  St.  Luke  in  the  Coombe, 
had  been  built.  In  1706  the  Royal  Barracks  were 
erected  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  on  rising 

1 History  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  Harris.  2 Ibid. 

This  Society  derived  its  name  from  a vessel  which  lay,  in  1700,  in 
Dublin  Harbour,  and  was  the  subject  of  a long  and  complicated  trial. 
The  costs  of  proceedings  before  the  Society  were  bestowed  on  local 
charities. 
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Dublin  ground  overlooking  the  Liffey  between  Barrack  Street 
and  Arbour  Hill.  Soon  after,  Commissioners  were 
appointed  for  widening  the  streets  leading  to  Dublin 
Castle,  and  a new  General  Post  Office  was  erected  in 
Sycamore  Alley,  on  the  north  side  of  Dame  Street, 
replacing  the  inconvenient  structure  in  Fishamble  Street. 
Already  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Dublin  Society  of  Friends  had  erected  a large  meeting- 
house at  the  east  end  of  Sycamore  Alley,  which  was  rebuilt 
later  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Eustace  Street,  where 
the  Society  still  continue  to  hold  their  meetings.  The 
year  1685  had  seen  the  .appearance  of  the  Dublin  News 
Letter , the  first  local  newspaper  published,  and  this  was 
followed  in  1703  by  Pile's  Occurrences. 

Meantime,  the  differences  between  the  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  British  House  of  Commons  were  becoming  more 
acute.  The  former  indeed  in  no  sense  represented  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  by  an  English 
Act  it  was  constituted  as  an  entirely  Protestant  body. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  supposed  to  be  a merely 
useful  instrument  for  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
English  Parliament.  But  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the 
latter  had  produced  enactments  eminently  calculated  to 
lead  to  an  Irish  protest.  By  English  legislation  of  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ireland  was  prohibited 
from  exporting  to  England  not  only  cattle,  sheep,  or 
swine,  and  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  bacon,  but  even  butter 
or  cheese.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1663  had  deprived 
Ireland  of  all  colonial  trade,  and  when  the  Parliament 
in  Dublin  had  been  induced  to  impose  heavy  export 
duties  on  Irish  woollen  goods,  an  Act  of  the  British 
Parliament  of  1699  absolutely  prohibited  the  export  of 
manufactured  wool  to  any  other  country  whatever.1  The 
Dublin  Parliament,  however,  showed  little  statesmanship, 
but  was  engaged  from  1692  to  1782  in  ‘perpetually 
wrangling’  with  the  English  Parliament  ‘about  matters 
1 io  and  ii  Gul.  ill.,  cap.  io. 
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which  it  considered  affected  its  dignity1;  and  is  aptly 
described  by  the  writer  quoted  as  an  exotic  4 which  bore 
to  that  of  England  the  same  resemblance  that  a hothouse 
plant  bears  to  the  oak  of  the  forest.1  But  a great  Irish 
intellect  had,  by  the  ingratitude  of  English  politicians, 
been  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  his  native  country ; and  his  dislike  of  English 
ministries  found  a ready  vent  in  opposition  to  their 
economic  legislation  for  Ireland.  In  1720,  Dean  Swift 
published  his  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manifactures , and  two  years  later  saw  his  great  oppor- 
tunity arrive.  At  this  time  in  Ireland  generally,  and 
especially  in  Dublin,  was  felt  an  undoubted  want  of  small 
change.  The  Mint  which  had  been  erected  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  long  been  abolished,  and  the  country  had 
again  and  again  petitioned  for  its  re-establishment. 
Under  James  n.  a patent  had  been  secured,  by  a private 
individual,  for  the  issuing  of  copper  halfpence,  and  a 
similar  patent  had  been  granted  under  William  hi.  It 
was  therefore  not  unnatural  that  the  English  Government 
of  the  day  should  follow  these  precedents.  But  one  of 
the  King’s  greedy  German  mistresses,  whom  he  had 
created  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  who  was  already  in 
receipt  of  a pension  of  P3000  per  annum  charged  on  the 
Irish  establishment,  asked  for  and  obtained  the  patent. 
The  issue  was  fixed  at  the  extravagant  figure  of  PI 00,800, 
not  P’108,000,  as  stated  by  Swift  and  others,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  current  coin  of  the  country. 
This  patent  the  Duchess  sold  for  £1 0,000  to  an  honest 
hardware  dealer  of  Huguenot  extraction,  who  had  Eng- 
lished his  family  name  of  Dubois  as  4 Wood.1  William 
Wood  further  agreed  to  pay  PI 000  a year  for  fourteen 
years  to  the  Crown.  The  profit  had  been  estimated  at 
P40,000,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  an  exaggerated 
figure,  if  the  whole  amount  could  be  put  in  circulation, 
as  the  copper  (360  tons)  could  be  coined  at  a profit  of  Is. 
per  lb.  That  the  coin  was  needed,  and  that  it  was  of 
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Dublin  good  quality,  cannot  be  questioned;  indeed,  the  coins 
were  intrinsically  double  the  value  of  the  bronze  coinage 
of  the  present  day  ; but  that  the  profit  should  be  divided 
between  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Mr.  Wood  was  both 
an  injury  and  an  insult  to  a proud  and  self-respecting 
part  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Drapier's  Letters , written  by  Swift 
in  the  character  of  a Dublin  tradesman.  Many  of  his 
arguments  were  fallacious,  nay  puerile,  in  their  want  of 
logic  and  consistency,  but  they  were  accepted  by  his 
readers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused  to  frenzy. 
The  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Dublin,  had  alike  protested 
in  vain.  The  reply  of  one  of  the  English  ministers  had 
been,  4 We  will  cram  the  brass  down  their  throats’;  but 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  Drapier's  Letters  awed  the 
English  government.  It  was  first  proposed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  coinage  to  dPJO.OOO,  and  finally  the  whole 
issue  was  withdrawn ; Wood  being  compensated  by  a 
pension  of  ^3000  a year  for  eight  years,  that  is  to  say,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  his  bargain  with  the  Duchess, 
together  with  his  estimated  profits  of  <P14,000. 

But  though  Dublin  had  showed  so  forcibly  its  resent- 
ment of  an  unjust  and  insulting  proposal,  its  loyalty  was 
at  this  period  undoubted.  In  1715  several  Irish  regi- 
ments had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  Jacobite  rising  ; and  in  1722  an  equestrian  statue  of 
George  i.  was  erected,  facing  up  the  river,  on  Essex 
Bridge,  on  the  rebuilding  of  which,  in  1753,  it  was 
removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Mansion  House  in  Dawson 
Street,  where  it  now  stands  (p.  243).  In  the  same  year 
six  regiments  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 
transferred  from  Ireland  to  England. 

As  a port  for  seagoing  vessels,  Dublin  had,  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  laboured  under  serious  disadvantages. 
A bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  between  the  great 
sandbanks  known  as  the  North  and  South  Bull,  a little 
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to  the  east  of  Sutton,  and  due  north  of  Dunleary,  now 
Kingstown,  was  only  covered  by  six  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide.  This,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  necessitated  for  ships  of  any  considerable 
draught  the  unloading  of  part  of  their  cargoes  at  Dal  key, 
where  Sir  John  Talbot  had  landed  as  Viceroy  on  10th 
November  1414,  and  where,  by  an  Ordinance  of  the 
Staple  (1358),  all  ships  laden  with  wine,  iron,  and  other 
commodities,  were  obliged  to  anchor.  It  was  not  till 
1662  that  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  by  an  order,  dated 
19th  September,  appointed  the  Custom  House  Quay,  now 
Wellington  Quay,  the  sole  place  for  landing  and  lading 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Dublin,  although  landing- 
slips  are  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Quays  had  indeed  been  constructed  early  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  King  John  had,  in  1209,  confirmed 
the  citizens  in  possession  of  their  buildings  upon  the 
river,  and  licensed  them  to  erect  edifices  upon  the  side  of 
the  Liffey.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  notices  of 
buildings  6 super  ripam  ' in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Audoen.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  took  boat  at  Wood 
Quay  in  1578,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  at  Merchants1  Quay, 
on  his  departure  ten  years  later.  In  1643  Wood  Quay 
extended  from  the  Crane,  a little  to  the  west  of  Grattan 
Bridge,  to  Buttevant  Tower. 

Nevertheless  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
matters  still  wore  a very  different  aspect  from  their 
present  appearance.  The  river,  flowing  between  low 
banks,  spread  widely  beyond  its  present  limits.  The 
ground  forming  the  site  of  the  Custom  House,  and  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  north  of  the  quays,  east  of 
Grattan  Bridge,  and  even  for  some  distance  west  of  it, 
between  St.  Mary's  Abbey  east  and  Church  Street  west, 
extending  from  Pill  Lane,  so  called  from  the  4 pill 1 or 
little  inlet  where  the  Bradogue  stream  entered  the  Liffey, 
to  the  site  of  the  present  new  gaol,  were  covered  with 
ooze,  except  a small  part  about  the  King's  Inns,  where 
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Dublin  had  stood  a monastery  of  Dominican  friars.  About  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  learn  that  the  depth  of 
the  river  channel  ranged  from  6J  feet  to  3J  feet : at 
Isolde’s  Tower,1 * *  near  Grattan  Bridge,  it  was  4 feet. 
In  1607  the  first  effort  to  reclaim  some  portion  of  the 
south  shore  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  grant  to  Sir 
James  Carroll  of  a lease  for  two  hundred  years  at  £o 
per  acre  of  1000  acres  of  so  much  of  the  strand  as  is 
overflowed  by  the  sea  4 between  the  point  of  land  that 
joineth  the  College  and  the  Ring’s  End,’  southward  to 
the  land  of  Bagot  Rath.  In  1656  his  daughter  was 
granted  remission  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  probably  the 
lease  was  soon  after  surrendered  or  withdrawn,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  future  lettings.  The  tideway  of 
the  Liffey  then  covered  all  the  lower  end  of  Westmor- 
land Street  and  D’Olier  Street,  and  it  was  not  till  1663 
that  they  were  shut  out  by  the  wall  built  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
to  whom  Hawkins  Street,  part  of  the  land  thus  reclaimed, 
in  which  the  Theatre  Royal  is  situated,  owes  its  name. 
This  wall  was  constructed  to  gain  from  the  river  the 
ground  lying  between  Townsend  Street  and  the  present 
frontage  of  Burgh  Quay  and  George’s  Quay,  adjoining 
the  site  of  the  Danish  4 Steyn  ’ or  4 Long  Stone,’  plainly 
figured  on  the  Down  Survey  of  Sir  William  Petty,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shelburne  (1655),  and  which  occupied 
approximately  the  site  of  the  Crampton  Memorial  at 
the  junction  of  D’Olier  Street,  Townsend  Street,  and 
Great  Brunswick  Street.  But  the  first  serious  attempt 
towards  rendering  Dublin  a seaport  worthy  of  its  grow- 
ing commercial  importance  dates  from  the  petition  of 
Henry  Howard  in  1676  to  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex, 
then  Lord  - Lieutenant,  for  an  order  to  pass  Letters 
Patent  for  a Ballast  Office  in  all  the  ports  of  Ireland, 
pursuant  to  Letters  under  the  King’s  Privy  Seal  granted 

1 Isolde’s  or  Izod’s  Tower,  together  with  Chapel- Izod,  reported  by 

Stanihurst  ‘ to  have  taken  their  names  from  La  Beal  Isoud,  daughter  of 

Anguish,  King  of  Ireland.  ’ 
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him  five  years  earlier.  This,  so  far  as  Dublin  was  con- 
cerned, was  opposed  by  the  Corporation  as  owners  of  the 
strand  of  the  river  under  the  charter  of  King  John.  In 
consequence  of  this  opposition  Thomas  and  Henry  Howard 
offered  to  lease  the  Port  of  Dublin  from  the  city  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £50 ; their  offer  was  accepted,  and  a lease 
for  thirty-one  years  ordered.  The  Howards  neglected 
to  perfect  this  lease,  and  the  Corporation  at  Christmas 
1685  petitioned  the  Lord-Lieutenant  that  His  Majesty 
may  direct  Letters  Patent  to  pass  to  the  city  for  the 
establishment  of  a Ballast  Office,  offering  to  devote  the 
profits  to  the  maintenance  of  the  4 King’s  Hospital.’ 
Thirteen  years  later  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
in  a petition  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  represented 
that  4 the  river  is  choked  up  by  gravel  and  sand,  brought 
by  the  freshwater  floods,  and  ashes  thrown  in,  and  by 
taking  ballast  from  the  banks  below  Bingsend,1  whereby 
the  usual  anchoring  places  ....  are  now  become  so 
shallow  that  no  number  of  ships  can  with  safety  bide 
there,  . . . much  merchandise  being  unloaded  at  liings- 
end  and  thence  carted  up  to  Dublin.’  The  Bill  prepared 
in  consequence  was  stopped  in  the  English  Parliament 
owing  to  the  rights  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  confirmed 
to  the  Lords  Mayor  of  Dublin  by  successive  charters, 
being  hotly  contested  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England ; and  it  was  not  till  1708  that, 
by  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Dublin  Ballast  Board 
was  created,  the  city  having  privately  promised  to  her 
consort  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  an  annual  donation  of  4 100  yards  of  the 
best  Holland  duck  sail-cloth  which  shall  be  made  in 
the  realm  of  Ireland.’  To  this  Board,  remodelled  in 
1787  as  4 The  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Improv- 
ing the  Port  of  Dublin,’  we  owe  its  present  satisfactory 
condition  as  a resort  of  merchant  shipping.  The  soil 
1 Ringsend,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  Ring  (Danish  Reen,  a spit  or  tongue 
of  land),  Irish  ]t!U. 
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Dublin  raised  by  dredging  the  river  was  utilised  to  form 
gradually  the  site  of  Beresford  Place,  Sheriff  Street, 
Mayor  Street,  Guild  Street,  Newfoundland  Street,  etc., 
on  the  north,  whose  names  still  suggest  their  origin, 
and  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Denzille  Street,  Grand 
Canal  Street,  etc.,  on  the  south  of  the  present  river 
channel.  The  land  thus  reclaimed  being  apportioned 
by  the  civic  authorities  by  4 lot,”*  the  practice  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  name  of  the  North  Lotts,  adjoin- 
ing Great  Strand  Street.  The  newly  formed  Board 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  active  operations.  By  driv- 
ing piles  and  sinking  kishes  and  large  wooden  frames 
filled  with  stones  in  the  river  bed  below  Ringsend,  so 
as  to  raise  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  the  foundation 
was  gradually  laid  on  which  the  present  south  wall,  three 
miles  in  length,  was  afterwards  built,  and  the  Pool- 
beg  Lighthouse  was  commenced  in  1761,  and  finished 
seven  years  later.  The  corrosive  effect  of  salt  water  on 
the  wooden  piles  rendered  the  breakwater,  connecting 
the  lighthouse  with  the  Pigeon  House,1  insecure  and 
expensive  to  maintain,  and  it  was  accordingly  gradually 
replaced  by  massive  granite  blocks  dovetailed  into  each 
other,  and  clamped  together  by  iron  bolts ; the  inter- 
mediate space  was  partly  filled  with  gravel,  on  which 
granite  blocks  were  again  laid  on  a bed  of  cement 
until  the  whole  distance  was  so  completed.  The  Pigeon 
House  road,  a solid  causeway  32  feet  wide  at  the 
base  and  28  feet  at  the  top,  was  thus  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  work  was  subject  to 
many  vicissitudes,  and  as  late  as  26th  January  1792, 
as  we  read  in  the  Dublin  Chronicle  of  that  date, 
4 A part  of  the  south  wall  suddenly  gave  way  and  a 

1 The  Pigeon  House,  at  first  an  hotel,  then  a magazine  fort,  is  believed 
to  have  obtained  its  name  from  a certain  John  Pigeon  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Ballast  Office  as  an  employe.  A portion  of  it  was 
handed  over  by  Government  on  14  July  1897  to  the  Dublin  Corporation, 
and  the  remainder  successively  in  1898  and  1899,  and  it  is  now  the  power 
station  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  city. 
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dreadful  torrent  broke  into 
the  lower  grounds,  inundat- 
ing every  quarter  on  the 
same  level  as  far  as  Arti- 
choke Road.  The  com- 
munication to  Ringsend  and 
Irishtown  is  entirely  cut 
off,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  go  to  and  fro 
in  boats’ ; and  two  days  later 
we  read  in  the  same  publica- 
tion, ‘Yesterday  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  went 
on  a sea  party,  and  after 
shooting  the  breach  in  the 
south  wall,  sailed  over  the 
low  ground  in  the  south  lots  and  landed  safely  at  Merrion 
Square.’  In  January  1906  in  an  action  at  law  between  the 
contractors  for  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  operations  and 
the  Dublin  Corporation,  counsel  for  the  former  described 
the  south  wall  as  a 4 Chinese  Wall  ’ having  4 no  founda- 
tion below  ordnance  datum.’  He  accounted  for  its 
solidity  by  stating  that  it  had  settled  into  a solid  block 
20  feet  wide,  and  4 made  a foundation  for  itself.’ 

Operations,  similar  to  those  carried  out  on  the  south 
shore,  prepared  for  the  building,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  north  wall,  which  was  finished  prior  to  1728,  as 
appears  from  Brookin’s  map  of  that  date.  This  is  now 
the  landing  - place  of  all  the  cross  Channel  lines  of 
steamers,  except  the  Royal  Mail  boats,  which  sail  from 
Kingstown.  The  tide  still  flowed  both  in  front  and  rear 
of  this  wall,  and  it  required  the  dredging  and  filling  in 
processes  of  wellnigh  a century,  to  confine  the  river  and 
tideway  to  their  present  channel.  Meantime,  in  1713, 
John  Rogerson,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  had  obtained  from  the  Dublin  Corporation  a 
lease  in  fee  farm  of  133  acres  of  the  south  strand  4 east- 
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Dublin  ward  of  the  arch  on  the  high  road  from  Dublin  to  Rings- 
end,' and  had  constructed  the  quay  still  known  by  his 
name,  whereby  over  2 acres  fronting  on  that  quay  were 
at  his  death,  in  1741,  already  reclaimed  and  laid  out  for 
building.  In  1791  the  Irish  Parliament  granted  T45,000 
for  the  construction  of  docks  on  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  in  1796  floating  and  graving 
docks  were  opened  near  Ringsend.  Thus  Dublin  had, 
as  a port,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  assumed  some- 
what of  its  present  completeness. 

The  mountain  stream  of  the  Dodder,  which  once 
traversed  a wide  waste  of  sand  between  Lazy  Hill 
and  Ringsend,  was,  early  in  the  century,  also  restrained, 
though  not  fully  confined  between  its  present  artificial 
banks  till  1796.  This  stream  was  once  known  as  the 
Rafernam  (Rathfarnham)  Water,  and  also  sometimes 
termed  the  Donny  Brook,1  through  an  erroneous  identi- 
fication with  the  name  of  the  village  through  which  it 
flowed,  styled  by  the  annalists  Domhnach  Broc,  i.e.  the 
church  of  St.  Broc,  from  which  the  residentiary  suburb 
of  Donnybrook  derives  it  name.  In  1629  4 Mr.  John 
Usher,  Alderman  of  Dublin,’'  was  drowned  in  sight  of 
many  persons  about  the  place  where  Ball's  Bridge  now 
stands,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Dodder  by  a ford, 
then  the  only  means  of  communication  with  Ringsend. 
This  led  to  the  building  of  a stone  bridge,  completed 
before  1637,  then  known  as  the  bridge  of  Symons-court, 
Symmons  Court,  or  Smothescourt,  possibly  on  the  site  of 
Ball's  Bridge.  The  latter,  built  in  1791  and  rebuilt  in 
1835,  has  been  widened  and  greatly  improved  in  1905  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traffic  to  the  show  yards 
established,  on  th?  east  bank  of  the  Dodder,  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1881. 

In  1707  a new  Custom  House  was  erected,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  river,  adjoining  the  east  side  of  Essex, 

1 It  is  called  the  Doney  River  in  the  map  of  Captain  Greenail  Collins 
of  November  1686. 
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now  Grattan  Bridge,  and  extending  to  the  intersection 
of  Essex  Street  and  Essex  Gate,  Parliament  Street  not 
having  been  in  existence  for  seventy  years  later.  Its 
principal  entrances  were  in  Temple  Bar  and  Essex  Street, 
exactly  opposite  Crampton  Court,  and  it  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  now  subterranean  Poddle  stream.  Custom 
House  Quay  was  limited  to  the  frontage  of  the  Custom 
House,  the  two  upper  storeys  of  which,  built  of  brick, 
contained  each  in  breadth  fifteen  windows.  The  lower 
storey,  on  a level  with  the  quay,  was  an  arcade  of  cut 
stone  pierced  with  fifteen  narrow  arched  entrances.  A 
clock  was  placed  in  a triangular  entablature,  protected 
by  projecting  cornices,  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
north  front.  On  a level  with  this,  there  stood  on  each 
side  on  the  roof  five  elevated  dormers,  surmounting  the 
windows.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  July  1886, 
when  excavations  were  being  made  for  the  foundation 
of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Dollard  and  Company,  on 
Wellington  Quay,  the  first  course  of  the  old  building 
was  laid  bare,  at  a depth  of  4 feet  6 inches  from  the 
present  level  of  Essex  Street,  consisting  of  handsome 
chiselled  black  limestone.  On  the  opening  of  the  present 
Custom  House  in  1791  the  old  structure  was  converted 
into  a barrack,  which  Robert  Emmett  proposed  to  have 
seized  in  his  abortive  insurrection. 

In  1729  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  met  in  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital  in  Oxmantown,  but  in  the  same  year  was 
commenced  that  magnificent  edifice  the  Parliament  House 
in  College  Green,  justly  regarded  as  ‘infinitely  superior 
in  point  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  those  of  West- 
minster/ 1 It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Chichester 
House,  and  at  first  consisted  only  o*f  the  portion  facing 
College  Green.  The  eastern  portion  was  added  in  1785, 
and  the  west  front  two  years  later.  The  total  cost  was 
only  £95,000. 

The  continued  growth  and  beautifying  of  the  city,  the 

1 Hibernia  Curiosa.  J.  Bush,  Dublin,  1769. 
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Dublin  employment  afforded  by  extensive  building  operations, 
and  the  multiplication  about  this  time  of  charitable 
institutions,  were  not  successful  in  abating  the  prevalence 
of  widespread  poverty  and  even  destitution.  In  the  year 
1728-29  an  actual  famine  was  experienced  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Dublin,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
Primate  Boulter  relieved  a number  of  the  starving  people 
by  public  meals  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  new  workhouse, 
and  hundreds  were  daily  fed  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
College.  Ten  years  later  an  intense  frost,  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  was  followed  by  a similar 
visitation  accompanied  by  pestilence.  One  of  the  relief 
works  then  executed  was  the  erection  of  the  obelisk  which 
still  forms  a landmark  in  Victoria  Park,  on  the  summit 
of  Killiney  Hill  (p.  339).  Yet  in  1749  the  Irish  revenue 
showed  a surplus  of  J?200,000,  which  gave  occasion  for 
a further  struggle  for  parliamentary  rights.  The  Irish 
Parliament  resolved  to  apply  this  surplus  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  The  English  authorities  held  what 
now  seems  the  untenable  position  that  the  surplus  was 
the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Irish  view  was  main- 
tained by  Doctor  Charles  Lucas,  who  some  years  previously 
had  championed  the  electoral  rights  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men in  a pamphlet  entitled  A Remonstrance  against 
certain  Infringements  on  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the 
Commons  and  Citizens  of  Dublin-,  the  Commons  having 
been  deprived  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  City  Magis- 
trates, a power  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Alderman, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Governor  and  Privy 
Council.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see  further  on  (chapter  viii.), 
Dublin  was  then  ruled  by  as  narrow  an  oligarchy  as  ever 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Florence  or  Venice.  The  opposi- 
tion of  Doctor  Lucas  to  the  allocation  of  the  Irish 
surplus  subjected  him  to  a prosecution  by  H.M. 
Attorney-General  ‘as  an  enemy  to  his  country and 
he  was  commanded  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently  to  be  imprisoned 
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in  Newgate  pending  his  trial.  Before  his  arrest  could  be 
effected  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  thence  to  London. 
In  1760  he  was  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  his 
native  city,  for  which  he  was  elected  member  along  with 
the  father  of  Henry  Grattan,  and  continued  to  represent 
Dublin  in  Parliament  until  his  death  in  1771.  His  statue, 
by  Edward  Smyth,  stands  in  the  City  Hall,  formerly  the 
Royal  Exchange  (p.  242),  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  which  he  secured  a grant  from  the  Irish  Plouse  of 
Commons.  The  financial  plethora  in  the  Irish  exchequer 
was  of  short  continuance.  In  1755,  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France,  a serious  decline  was 
experienced  in  the  Irish  revenue,  and  a failure  of  the 
potato  crop  caused  widespread  distress.  Three  of  the 
Dublin  banks — Clement’s,  Dawson’s,  and  Mitchell’s — 
suspended  payment,  and  the  three  remaining  banks 
declined  to  discount  traders’  bills.  Four  years  later 
rumours  of  a Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain  led  to 
serious  rioting  among  the  Protestant  population  of 
Dublin.  A mob  broke  into  the  Parliament  House,  placed 
an  old  woman  in  the  Speaker’s  Chair,  and  instituted  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  the  journals  of  the  House  in  order 
to  burn  them.  They  also  stopped  the  carriages  of 
members  and  killed  some  of  the  horses,  insulted  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  some  of  the  bishops,  and  erected  a 
gallows,  announcing  their  intention  of  hanging  thereon 
an  obnoxious  politician.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  has  been  already  said,  Dublin  was  then  controlled  by 
a narrow  and  strictly  Protestant  oligarchy,  and  by  what 
would  be  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  an 
4 Ascendancy  ’ Parliament.  The  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  citizens  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
incident.  Nicholas,  Lord  Taaffe,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
peer,  who  had  been  educated  in  Germany  with  George  n. 
and  had  been  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  English  Court, 
had  returned  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  family 
title.  On  proceeding  one  Sunday  morning  early  in  the  year 
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Dublin  1745  to  the  chapel  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  in  Stephen 
Street,  he  found  the  building  closed  and  the  gates  nailed1  up 
by  order  of  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord-Lieutenant. 
He  thereupon  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  King : — 2 

Dear  George, — It  is  a hard  case,  that  in  your  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  my  own  native  country,  I am  not  allowed  to 
hear  prayers,  but  the  chapel  gates  are  nailed  up,  which 
harsh  treatment  has  been  extended  to  all  the  chapels  in 
Dublin. — Yours,  Nicholas  Taaffe. 

This  produced  an  angry  command  of  the  King,  that 
the  obnoxious  regulation  should  be  cancelled.  In  the 
same  year,  the  collapse  of  the  floor  of  a room  in  which 
several  Roman  Catholics  had  met  together  secretly  to 
perform  their  devotions,  caused  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  serious  bodily  injuries  to  many,  which  led  to  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  their  worship,  and  in 
1751  the  open  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  permitted  by 
the  authorities. 

The  failure  of  three  of  the  Dublin  banks  in  1755,  had 
called  attention  to  the  risk  to  the  public  credit,  consequent 
on  banking  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  The  bank  established  by  David  Digges  La 
Touche,  an  officer  of  the  regiment  of  French  refugees, 
serving  in  the  army  of  William  hi.,  had  indeed  weathered 
the  storm,  and  in  1781  was  established  Newcomen’s  bank, 
in  the  premises  on  the  left  of  the  present  City  Hall,  now 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  City  Treasurer.  But  the 
year  following  saw  the  foundation,  under  Lord  Carlisle’s 
viceroyalty,  of  a national  bank  with  a capital  of  one  and 
a half  millions,  hereafter  known  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  was  opened  in  premises  in  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  of 
which  David  La  Touche  was  the  first  Governor. 

In  1784  a much-needed  Paving  Act  was  introduced; 
and  two  years  later  a Police  Bill  was  passed,  whereby 

1 Carmel  in  Ireland.  Reverend  J.  P.  Rushe,  O.D.C. 

2 Taaffe’s  History  of  Ireland. 
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Dublin  was  divided 
into  four  districts, 
the  watchmen  re- 
organised and  placed 
under  the  control  of 
three  paid  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Peace, 
and  a new  force  of 
regular  police  con- 
stituted, consisting 
of  only  44  men  ! 

The  present  Dublin 
metropolitan  police 
force  numbers  1177 
men.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  only  re- 
mained in  force  for 
ten  years,  when  the  Dublin  Police  Act  was  practically 
repealed  and  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  police  restored. 

The  year  1783  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  consisting  of  a Sovereign,  a Grand 
Master,  and  twenty-two  Knights,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being  filling  the  office  of  Grand  Master. 
The  badge  is  of  gold,,  surmounted  by  a wreath  of  sham- 
rock within  a circle  of  blue  enamel,  with  the  motto 
Quis  Separabit  and  the  date  MDCCLXXXIII,  en- 
circling the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  gules  with  a trefoil 
vert , each  of  the  leaves  charged  with  an  imperial  crown 
or  upon  a field  argent. 

The  same  year  had  seen  considerable  distress  in  Ireland, 
which  produced  a proclamation  forbidding  the  export  of 
oats,  oatmeal,  and  barley.  Dublin,  however,  continued 
prosperous.  The  quarter  known  as  4 The  Liberties,’  i.e. 
the  district  lying  between  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Court,  about  James’s  Gate  Brewery,  was 
occupied  largely  by  French  Huguenot  weavers,  and  was  a 
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Dublin  hive  of  industry,  no  less  than  1400  silk  looms  being  at 
work  in  1784  employing  11,000  persons.  Serious  rioting 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  about  this  time  between  the 
6 Ormonde  Boys,’  or  butchers  of  Ormonde  Market,  and  the 
4 Liberty  Boys,1  or  tailors  and  weavers  of  the  Coombe,  in 
which  on  some  occasions  more  than  a thousand  combat- 
ants were  engaged.  The  combat  often  raged  along  the 
Quays  from  Essex  (now  Grattan)  Bridge  to  Sarah  (now 
Island)  Bridge  ; all  business  in  the  district  was  suspended  ; 
the  shops  were  closed,  and  peaceable  citizens  were  con- 
fined to  their  houses.  On  one  occasion  the  weavers 
seized  Ormonde  Market,  and,  removing  the  carcasses  from 
the  hooks  on  which  they  were  hung,  suspended  the 
butchers  therefrom  by  the  jaws,  and  left  them  thus 
hanging  in  their  own  stalls.  These  riots  led  to  the 
quartering  of  troops  in  the  disturbed  neighbourhood,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  so  quartered  were  disabled  by  being 
4 houghed  1 ( i.e . having  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  leg 
severed)  by  the  knives  of  the  butchers.  This  led  to  an 
enactment  that  all  soldiers  so  mutilated  should  be  charge- 
able for  life  on  the  district;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
instances  occurred  of  soldiers  being  guilty  of  self-mutila- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  regulation. 

The  energies  of  some  of  the  riotous  weavers  were 
diverted  by  the  formation  of  the  volunteers.  This  body 
had  its  origin  in  the  landing  of  Thurot  and  a small 
number  of  French  troops  at  Carrickfergus  in  1760.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  armed  themselves  for  defence,  and 
were  soon  organised  in  military  fashion.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Charlemont,  with  whose  name  the  volunteer  move- 
ment is  so  closely  connected,  4 they  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  bodies,  each  with  its  own  chosen  officers,  . . > 
some  few  armed  with  old  firelocks,  but  the  greater 
number  with  what  is  called  in  Scotland  the  Lochaber 
axe,  a scythe  fixed  longitudinally  to  the  end  of  a long 
pole — a desperate  weapon,  and  one  of  which  they  would 
have  made  a desperate  use.1  The  French  expedition, 
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finding  such  serious  preparations  made  for  their  reception, 
soon  re-embarked,  leaving  behind  General  Flobert  and 
some  few  wounded  officers  and  men.  The  example  thus 
set  by  the  peasantry  of  Ulster  was  soon  followed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Territorial  magnates  vied  with 
each  other  in  raising  and  equipping  companies  of  volun- 
teers, and  this  body  had  considerable  influence  in  ob- 
taining in  1782  the  measure  of  legislative  independence, 
known  as  Grattan’s  Parliament.  The  Liberty  Corps  of 
volunteers,  raised  among  the  woollen  operatives  in  the 
Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberties,  advertised  for  recruits,  and 
enlisted  two  hundred  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics.1  The  volunteer  movement  had 
become  a national  one,  and  with  its  growth  had  spread 
the  agitation  for  legislative  independence.  The  war  with 
France  and  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  gave  to 
the  discontented  Protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
their  opportunity.  By  the  end  of  1781,  the  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  Poyning’s  law,  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  free  from  the  control  of  that  of  England 
was  backed  by  an  armed  force  of  90,000  men.  On  the 
15tli  February  1782  delegates  from  the  Ulster  volunteer 
regiments  assembled  in  convention  at  Dungannon,  and 
resolved:  ‘That  a claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws 
to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a 
grievance.’  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  followed 
the  lead  of  Ulster,  and  when  Parliament  assembled  in 
Dublin  on  16th  April  1782,  the  streets  were  lined  by  the 
volunteer  regiments,  and  College  Green  was  packed  by  a 
concourse  of  many  thousands.2  When  Henry  Grattan 
moved  his  declaration  of  rights,  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Ireland,  intimated  his  orders  to 
deliver  a gracious  message  from  the  King,  and,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Ireland 

1 Lecky,  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century , vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

2 Barrington,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation. 
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Dublin  declared  herself  an  independent  nation.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Grattan  delivered  that  speech,  ranking 
amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  senatorial  eloquence,  in 
which  occurs  the  well-known  passage:  ‘I  found  Ireland 
on  her  knees ; I watched  over  her  with  an  eternal  solici- 
tude ; I have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms, 
and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift ! spirit  of 
Molyneux  ! your  genius  has  prevailed ! Ireland  is  now 
a nation  ! In  that  new  character  I hail  her  ! and,  bowing 
in  her  august  presence,  I say,  “ Esto  perpetual”  ’ The 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  revolted  American 
colonies  and  their  military  successes  had  taught  English 
ministers  a bitter  lesson ; and,  on  the  motion  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  the  British  Parliament  the  same  year  passed 
an  Act  abolishing  that  of  George  i.  which  bound  Ireland 
to  obey  laws  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  first  inde- 
pendent Irish  Parliament,  known  from  its  most  prominent 
and  popular  member  as  Grattan's  Parliament,  met  in 
Dublin.  Its  ministers  were,  however,  responsible,  not  to 
Parliament,  but  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  fact  that 
Roman  Catholics,  three- fourths  of  the  population,  were 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House,  and  had  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  its  members,  and  that  two-thirds  of  these 
members  were  practically  nominated  by  one  hundred 
persons,  who  controlled  the  so-called  6 rotten  ’ boroughs, 
prevented  this  body  from  being  in  any  real  sense  popular 
or  representative.  Discontent  therefore  continued  to 
spread,  especially  amongst  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster, 
these  being,  alike  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  excluded 
from  Parliament;  and,  in  1791,  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  founded  in  Belfast  by  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  himself  a Presbyterian.  The  abortive  mission  of 
Lord  Fitz-William  as  Viceroy,  who  disgusted  the  ascend- 
ency clique  by  his  favourable  attitude  towards  the 
popular  party,  led,  on  his  recall,  to  increased  dissatis- 
faction, which  found  vent  in  a dangerous  riot,  in  which 
Lord  Clare  was  wounded,  and  his  house,  5 Ely  Place, 
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attacked  by  a violent  mob  determined  to  hang  him 
outside  his  own  door.  The  rumour,  cleverly  spread  by 
his  sister,  that  troops  were  on  the  march  from  the  Castle, 
dispersed  the  rioters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Custom  House 
in  search  of  Mr.  Beresford,  whom  they  failed  to  capture. 
A demand  for  Catholic  emancipation  was  now  formulated 
by  the  United  Irishmen,  which  again  was  met  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Orange  Society,  introduced  into  Dublin  in  1797. 
Thus  the  seeds  of  an  internecine  religious  struggle  were 
sown  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  a 
struggle  in  which  Dublin  largely  participated.  The 
Volunteers  were  much  in  evidence  in  the  city.  In  October 
1779  the  first  regiment  of  Dublin  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  appeared  under  arms  and  lined 
Dame  Street,  and  in  1783  delegates  from  all  the  various 
corps  assembled  in  convention  at  the  Rotunda,  from 
10th  November  to  1st  December,  to  concert  measures  for 
obtaining  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  General  Executive 
Directory  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  consisting  of  five 
members,  sat  openly  in  Dublin.  Of  these,  two  only  were 
Roman  Catholics,  the  others  being  Thomas  Emmett, 
Arthur  O’Connor,  nephew  of  Lord  Longueville,  and 
Oliver  Bond,  a woollen  draper  and  son  of  a dissenting 
minister.  Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald,  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  was  a member  of  the  Provincial  Directory  of 
his  own  province.  In  1794  the  Reverend  William 
Jackson,  an  Irish  Jacobin,  arrived  in  Dublin  from  Paris 
to  concert  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen 
plans  for  an  insurrection.  The  French  emissary  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison.  After  the  departure  of  Lord 
Fitz-William,  several  of  the  Irish  revolutionary  leaders 
tied  to  the  United  States;  where  they  joined  James 
Napper  Tandy,  Dr.  Thomas  Reynolds,  brother-in-law  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  other  revolutionists,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  solicit  from  Carnot  and  the  French  Directory 
the  despatch  of  a military  expedition  to  Ireland  to 
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Dublin  proclaim  a republic.  Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  and 
Arthur  O’Connor  soon  afterwards  arrived  in  Paris  to 
arrange  details  of  the  invasion ; and  through  their 
unguarded  talkativeness  the  English  Government  were 
made  aware  of  all  their  plans.  In  consequence,  General 
Lake  was  sent  to  disarm  the  Ulster  malcontents,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  five  northern  counties,  and  great 
numbers  of  pikes,  muskets,  and  even  cannon  were  seized. 
On  the  last  day  of  February  1798,  O’Connor,  together 
with  an  Irish  priest  named  O’Coigley  or  Quigley,  was 
arrested  at  Margate  when  about  to  embark  for  France ; 
and  papers  were  found  on  the  latter  inviting  the  French 
Directory  to  land  an  army  in  England.  On  these  he  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  suffered  execution. 
The  usual  result  ensued.  Thomas  Reynolds,  a Colonel 
in  the  Irish  revolutionary  army,  and  treasurer  for  his 
county  of  the  organisation,  betrayed  his  associates,  and 
the  conspirators  were  arrested  at  their  place  of  meeting. 
Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  was,  however,  with  Emmett 
and  other  leaders,  still  at  large.  On  the  19th  May  Lord 
Edward  was  surprised  at  153  Thomas  Street,  the  house 
of  a man  named  Murphy,  by  Major  Sirr,  who  had 
surrounded  the  house  with  soldiers,  and  after  a desperate 
resistance,  in  which  he  mortally  wounded  one  of  his 
captors  with  a dagger  with  which  he  was  armed,  he  was 
secured.  He  died  in  prison,  a fortnight  later,  of  a fever, 
the  result  of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  his  capture.  A 
search  for  concealed  arms  was  at  once  instituted  in 
Dublin,  and  two  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
23rd  May,  2000  pikes  had  been  already  seized,  and  it 
was  believed  that  10,000  still  remained  concealed  in  the 
city.  On  the  21st  May  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote,  by 
direction  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  to  inform  him  that  a plot  had  been  discovered 
for  placing  Dublin  in  the  hands  of  a rebel  force.  The 
rebels  proposed  to  seize  the  Castle,  sack  Beresford’s  Bank, 
and  burn  the  Custom  House.  The  most  striking  feature 
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of  the  time,  says  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century , was  4 the  energy  and  promptitude 
with  which  the  citizens  armed  and  organised  themselves 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.’  Once  more  Dublin  proved 
itself  the  mainstay  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  The  city 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  though  thousands  had 
secretly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
large  stores  of  firearms  and  pikes  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  collected,  the  loyal  citizens  formed  a great  and  well- 
armed  police  force  which  effectually  kept  the  cowed  rebels 
down.  On  the  4th  June  the  rebels  had  appeared  at 
Santry  and  Rathfarnham,  respectively  north  and  south  of 
the  city.  Cannon  were  mounted  opposite  Kilmainham 
and  the  new  prison,  and  the  bridges  over  the  canals  were 
removed  or  strongly  guarded.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  many  persons  were  hanged  in  the  Dublin 
barracks  or  over  the  battlements  of  Carlisle  Bridge.  For 
instance,  Doctor  Esmonde,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde, 
holding  a commission  in  a Militia  regiment  stationed  at 
Clane,  County  Kildare,  had  led  the  rebels  in  an  attack  on 
the  little  town  of  Prosperous,  the  seat  of  a cotton  industry, 
in  the  same  county,  and  garrisoned  by  fifty  men  of  the 
North  Cork  Militia  and  twenty  Antient  Britons,  a Welsh 
regiment  of  Fencible  Cavalry.  Esmonde  had  dined  with 
Captain  Swayne,  in  command  of  this  detachment,  on  the 
evening  before  his  treachery ; and  had  the  audacity,  on 
the  repulse  of  the  attack,  to  rejoin  his  own  regiment  as 
second  in  command  on  the  march  to  Naas.  He  was 
recognised  by  one  of  the  defenders  of  Prosperous,  and 
Captain  Richard  Griffith,  the  officer  in  command,  had 
him  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned.  An  old  woman, 
still  living  in  1886,  informed  a Dublin  clergyman  1 that 
she  remembered  seeing,  when  a girl,  a man  hanged  on 
Carlisle  Bridge,  with  his  coat  turned  inside  out ; which 
identified  the  man  so  executed  with  Doctor  Esmonde. 

1 Reverend  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  B.D.,  Secretary  to  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  (Dr.  Peacocke). 
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The  political  turmoil  of  the  last  years  of  the  century 
does  not  seem  to  have  checked  the  rapid  growth  and 
beautifying  of  the  city.  In  1781  the  handsome  structure 
of  the  present  Custom  House  had  been  commenced  on 
part  of  the  ground  reclaimed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
LifFey,  and  was  completed  in  ten  years ; and  five  years 
later  the  erection  of  the  equally  beautiful  pile  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Four  Courts  was  begun  on  the  site  of  the 
old  King’s  Inns,  which  had  been  removed  to  their  present 
position  in  Henrietta  Street  in  1765.  The  same  year 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary, 
a well-built  fabric  of  Portland  stone,  erected  on  high 
ground  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
opposite  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  completed  within  two 
years  at  a cost  of  i?9000  : it  also  witnessed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  had  been  incorporated  two  years  previously 
under  a charter  which  severed  their  ancient  connection 
with  the  Gild  of  Barbers.  In  1789  the  Royal  Canal 
Company  was  incorporated  with  a capital  of  P200.000, 
having  been  preceded  by  thirty  years  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  much  of  whose  system  dates,  however,  from  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1791  the  foundation  stone  of 
Sarah  Bridge  over  the  LifFey,  connecting  Kilmainham 
with  the  north  bank,  was  laid  by  Sarah,  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  but  the  structure  is  now  generally  known 
as  Island  Bridge ; and  three  years  later  Carlisle  Bridge, 
forming  the  main  avenue  of  connection  between  north 
and  south  Dublin,  was  commenced,  giving  importance  as 
a thoroughfare  to  Grafton  Street,  first  mentioned  in  1708 
and  named  after  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  son  of  Charles  n. 
This  street  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
entirely  residentiary,  and  contained  the  town  houses  of 
Lord  Kinsale,  Viscount  Grandison,  the  Earl  of  Dunsany, 
and  other  noblemen,  standing  among  gardens  and  open 
fields.  The  new  bridge,  ten  feet  wider  than  Westminster 
Bridge,  soon  led  to  the  opening  of  shops  in  Grafton 
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Street,  a change  which  the  growth  of  the  southern 
suburbs  has  since  accentuated.  In  1793  the  important 
distillery  in  John’s  Lane  was  opened  adjacent  to 
Mullinahac,  i.e.  dirty  mill , a mill  near  the  bridge  bestowed 
upon  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  from  which 
Dirty  Lane,  now  the  upper  part  of  Bridgefoot  Street, 
obtained  its  earlier  unenviable  sobriquet.  The  same  year 
was  built  on  Hoggen  Green  at  the  head  of  the  present 
Church  Lane  the  new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  form 
of  an  ellipse,  familiarly  known  as  the  Round  Church 
until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1860,  at  which  date  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  building.  In  1796  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  solid  granite  structure  of  the 
Commercial  Buildings  in  Dame  Street,  4 where  merchants 
most  do  congregate,’  though  of  late  years  the  library  and 
reading-room  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  as  a 
mercantile  resort.  The  following  year  the  Sessions  House 
in  Green  Street  was  opened,  and  the  present  Sheriff’s 
Prison  attached  to  it  replaced  the  old  structure  of  Newgate. 
During  the  very  year  of  the  rebellion  the  Bedford  Asylum 
for  industrious  children  was  opened  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

The  main  effect  of  the  rebellion  politically  had  been 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Pitt,  with  respect  to  his  long- 
conceived  project  of  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  a letter  to  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Wellesley,  dated  31st  May  1798,  the  great 
minister  says  : 4 In  Ireland  the  Jacobins  (after  many  of 

their  leaders  being  apprehended)  have  risen  in  open  war. 
The  contest  has  at  present  existed  about  a week.  . . . 
The  rebellion  will  be  crushed  . . . and  we  must  I think 
follow  up  such  an  event  by  immediate  steps  for  an  union.’ 
In  the  session  opened  January  1799  the  Irish  Parliament 
rejected  his  propositions,  the  Government  being  beaten 
by  a majority  of  five  on  the  Report  of  the  Address;  but 
bribery  and  bullying  on  the  largest  scale  were  resorted 
to  ; the  patrons  of  the  rotten  boroughs  were  bo  ught  over 
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Dublin  by  cash  or  titles.  In  1800  the  measure  was  passed  by 
both  the  Irish  and  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in 
July  received  the  Royal  Assent.  Nowhere  in  Ireland  was 
the  opposition  to  the  measure  more  strenuous  than  in 
Dublin.  The  city  foresaw  with  the  removal  of  its  Parlia- 
ment the  loss  of  its  prestige  ; the  absenteeism  of  landlords 
in  the  country  districts  pointed  to  the  probable  loss  to 
Dublin  of  that  resident  nobility  and  gentry  whose  man- 
sions had  arisen  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  are, 
as  residences,  untenanted  save  by  office-keepers  in  the 
nineteenth  ; and  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  viewed  with 
gloomy  forebodings  the  exchange  of  that  position  for 
the  status  of  a mere  provincial  town.  But  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  and  on  the  1st  January  1801  the  Imperial 
standard  was  hoisted  on  Dublin  Castle,  and  Ireland’s 
brief  career  of  parliamentary  independence  was  brought 
to  an  ignominious  close. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  modern  Dublin  is 
mainly  the  creation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  most 
of  her  far-famed  public  buildings  were  erected  during 
that  period.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the 
Parliament  House  — now  the  Bank  of  Ireland  — the 
Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change— now  the  City  Hall.  Some  of  the  city  churches 
date  their  erection  from  the  same  period.  These, 
together  with  the  historic  eighteenth  - century  houses, 
will  be  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  com- 
menced in  1729  from  the  designs,  as  some  suppose,  of 
Cassels,  and  was  carried  out  under  the  inspection  of 
Captain,  afterwards  Sir,  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  Engineer- 
General,  until  his  death,  when  it  was  finished  by  Arthur 
Dobbs.  The  site  chosen  was  that  of  Chichester  House, 
erected  in  1613  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  on  a plot  of 
ground  in  Hoggen  Green,  formerly  occupied  by  Cary’s 
Hospital  for  4 poor,  sick,  and  maimed  soldiers.’  At  this 
time  the  rear  of  the  hospital  was  only  separated  from  the 
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river  by  a lane  along  the  strand,  the  present  Fleet  Street. 
Chichester  House  had  been  commonly  used  for  the  sessions 
of  Parliament  from  1661,  and  was  leased  for  that  purpose 
from  its  owners  by  the  King.  The  new  buildings  were 
completed  about  1 794,  but  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union 
in  1800  left  them  untenanted,  and  two  years  later  they  were 
sold  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  J?40,000,  less  than  half 
their  original  cost,  subject  to  a ground  rent  of  JP240  per 
annum.  The  portion  first  erected  was  the  magnificent 
Ionic  front  and  colonnade  extending  147  feet  facing 
College  Green,  and  occupying  three  sides  of  a receding 
square.  It  is  4 destitute  of  the  usual  architectural  decora- 
tions, and  deriving  all  its  beauty  from  a single  impulse 
of  fine  art,  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  form  only  ex- 
pressing true  symmetry.’  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade 
or  facade  is  a beautiful  Ionic  tetrastyle  portico  supporting 
a pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  bears  the  lloyal  arms, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Hibernia  flanked  right 
and  left  by  figures  representing  Fidelity  and  Commerce. 
These  were  carved,  from  models  by  Flaxman,  by  Edward 
Smyth,  a Dublin  sculptor.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
colonnade  circular-headed  doorways  provide  the  entrances 
from  College  Green,  leading  up  short  flights  of  steps 
under  lofty  archways.  Screen  walls,  forming  segments  of 
a circle,  with  rusticated  basements,  now  connect  the 
central  portion  with  the  east  and  west  fronts.  These 
walls  were  added  after  the  purchase  of  the  building  by 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  are  enriched  with  dressed  niches 
alternating  with  projecting  columns.  The  east  front,  in 
Westmoreland  Street,  was  built  in  1785  from  the  designs 
of  James  Gandon,  of  London,  grandson  of  a Huguenot 
refugee,  and  consists  of  a handsome  portico  of  six 
Corinthian  columns  and  a large  gateway.  The  some- 
what bizarre  change  of  order  of  architecture  has  afforded 
a subject  for  much  criticism,  but  by  its  adoption  the 
necessity  for  pedestals  is  avoided,  and  the  design,  though 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  main  front,  is  in  harmony 
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with  the  opposite  angle  of  Trinity  College  towards  College 
Street,  and  the  coup  < Tocil , especially  by  moonlight  or 
beneath  the  electric  light,  is  wonderfully  impressive. 
Under  the  portico  was  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  now  walled  up,  but  over  the  keystone  is  still  to 
be  seen  part  of  the  lamp-hook.  The  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment bears  a statue  of  Fortitude  flanked  by  those  of 
Justice  and  Liberty,  by  the  same  sculptor  as  the  figures 
on  the  main  front.  The  west  front,  completed  in  1794 
from  designs  of  Robert  Parke,  faces  Foster  Place,  and 
consists  of  an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  at  right 
angles  to  which  is  a gateway,  within  which  are  quarters 
for  the  military  who  daily  mount  guard  in  front  of  the 
building.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  two  entrances 
are  at  the  east  and  west  angles  of  the  main  portico  and 
lead  into  lobbies,  off  which  the  offices  open  ; but  formerly 
a middle  door  under  the  portico  led  directly  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  a great  hall  called  the  Court  of 
Requests,  the  site  of  the  present  cash  office.  The  latter, 
designed  by  F.  Johnston,  is  a handsome  room,  70  feet  by 
53  feet,  the  walls  panelled  with  Bath  stone,  and  orna- 
mented with  a rich  entablature  supported  by  Ionic 
columns.  Behind  the  Court  of  Requests  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  House  of  Commons,  forming  a circle,  55  feet  in 
diameter,  inscribed  in  a square.  It  replaced  the  beautiful 
octagonal  chamber,  wainscotted  with  Irish  oak,  completely 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1792.  The  seats  were 
disposed  round  the  room  in  concentric  circles  rising  tier 
above  tier,  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a rich 
hemispherical  dome  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian 
columns.  Between  the  pillars  a narrow  gallery  seated  a 
limited  number  of  the  general  public.  This  portion  of 
the  building  was  entirely  removed  in  the  structural 
changes  of  1801-2.  On  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  House  of  Lords,  a handsome  apart- 
ment, 73  feet  by  30  feet,  panelled  and  ornamented 
with  columns  of  Riga  oak,  and  decorated  at  each 
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end  with  Corinthian  columns.  This  has  been  little  Eight- 
altered,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  or  eenth- 
Board  Room.  It  still  contains  the  original  table  and  Century 
chairs,  but  the  benches  have  been  removed.  The  posi-  Dublin 
tion  once  occupied  by  the  throne  is  now  filled  by  a 
handsome  statue  in  white  marble  of  George  iii.  in  his 
parliamentary  robes,  executed,  at  a cost  of  JP2000,  by 
J.  Bacon,  Junior,  of  London.  The  pedestal  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  Religion  and  Justice.  The  walls 
are  hung  with  two  fine  tapestries  by  Robert  Baillie 
(1733),  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the 
Siege  of  Derry.  The  fireplace  is  of  Kilkenny  marble. 

There  is  a fine  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
Turnerelli.  The  whole  building  covers  an  acre  and  a half, 
and  the  roof,  which  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  would  afford 
accommodation  to  a regiment  of  soldiers. 

The  removal  of  the  Custom  House  from  the  site  close 
to  Essex  Bridge  was  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford,  second  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  brother  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Waterford.  Mr.  Beresford  belonged  to  a family  which 
fills  a large  place  in  the  modern  history,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, of  Ireland.  He  represented  the  County  Water- 
ford in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  forty-four  years,  and  for 
thirty  held  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  the  Revenues  in 
Ireland.  He  was  the  chief  of  those  officials  of  whom 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  determined  to  get  rid,  and  the 
hasty  recall  of  that  Viceroy  was  largely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Beresford  family.  The  Commissioner 
had  princely  ideas  as  to  the  improvement  of  Dublin,  and 
to  him  the  city  owes  much  of  its  architectural  pre- 
eminence. He  conceived  the  design  of  widening  and 
extending  the  quays,  connecting  Sackville  Street  with 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  building  of  Carlisle 
Bridge,  and  removing  the  Custom  House  to  the  then 
unsavoury  swamp  east  of  the  new  bridge,  and  half  a mile 
nearer  the  sea  than  the  then  existing  edifice.  He  pro- 
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Dublin  cured  from  James  Gandon  the  beautiful  design,  afterwards 
so  ably  carried  out  by  that  architect ; and  obtained,  in 
face  of  corporate  and  mercantile  opposition,  an  order 
from  the  English  Treasury  to  build  a new  Custom  House. 
When  at  length,  in  1781,  the  foundations  had  been  laid, 
a violent  rabble,  provided  with  shovels  and  saws,  and 
led  by  the  High  Sheriff,  proceeded  to  level  the  fence  and 
fill  in  the  trenches.  But  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Beresford 
overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  present  beautiful  structure, 
disfigured  unfortunately  on  its  western  side  by  the  swivel 
bridge,  and  still  more  by  the  unsightly  railway  viaduct  of 
the  4 Loop  Line,"1  opened  for  traffic  in  May  1891,  was 
completed  in  ten  years  at  a cost  of  J?250,000,  exclusive  of 
the  adjoining  quay  and  docks,  on  which  an  additional 
sum  of  £1 40,000  was  expended.  The  building  possesses 
the  unusual  advantage  of  isolation,  and  has  thus  four 
fronts,  answering  almost  directly  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  It  is  in  form  an  oblong  quadrangle  875 
feet  long  by  205  feet  deep,  the  southern  front  facing  the 
river.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a handsome  Doric  portico 
flanked  by  open  arcades,  which  are  carried  round  the 
building.  Within  are  two  courts  east  and  west,  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  central  pile  131  feet  broad,  and 
extending  the  whole  depth  from  north  to  south.  The 
portico  is  surmounted  by  a projecting  cornice,  and  bears 
in  the  tympanum  a sculptured  shell  drawn  by  sea-horses, 
and  containing  allegorical  figures  of  England  and  Ireland 
embracing,  in  allusion  to  the  union  of  the  countries.  They 
are  attended  by  a fleet  of  ships  in  full  sail  and  by  Tritons 
sounding  their  shells,  while  Neptune  drives  away  Famine 
and  Despair.  The  frieze  above  the  portico  is  enriched  with 
ox-heads  festooned  with  hides.  From  the  entre  of  the 
building  rises  a graceful  octagonal  cupola,  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  at  Greenwich  Hospital  but  of  somewhat 
less  dimensions,  attaining  a height  of  113  feet  above  the 
ground  level ; the  dome,  26  feet  in  diameter,  is  covered 
with  copper  and  crowned  by  a circular  pedestal  (4  feet) 
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supporting  a figure  of  Hope,  12  feet  in  height,  resting  on 
her  anchor.  In  front  of  the  central  tower  on  tire  attic 
storey,  over  the  four  pillars  of  the  portico  facing  south, 
are  figures  of  Neptune,  Mercury,  Plenty,  and  Industry. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  south  front  are  pavilions  having 
entrances  between  tall  recessed  pillars.  The  north  front 
has  also  a central  portico  of  four  columns  but  no  pedi- 
ment; above  these  are  statues,  by  Joseph  Banks,  R.A., 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  This  front 
has  neither  arcades  nor  recessed  columns,  but  at  each  end 
are  pavilions  similar  to  those  on  the  south  front.  The 
Royal  arms,  carved  above  the  recesses  at  either  extremity 
of  the  south  facade,  were  executed  by  a young  sculptor 
named  Edward  Smyth,  then  employed  in  mantelpiece 
work  by  Henry  Darley,  a master  stonecutter.  His 
genius  was  recognised  by  Gandon,  and  he  was  after- 
wards entrusted  with  the  figure  of  Hope  above  the  dome, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  those  of  Justice,  Fortitude, 
and  Liberty  above  the  east  front  of  the  Parliament 
House,  and  also  with  those  surmounting  the  portico  of 
the  Four  Courts.  The  same  sculptor  supplied  the  sixteen 
allegorical  heads  on  the  keystones  of  the  entrance  and 
other  corresponding  arches,  representing  the  principal 
rivers  of  Ireland,  the  only  female  head  figuring  the  Anna 
Liffey,  through  a curious  misconception  of  the  Irish 
name.1 

The  interior  of  the  Custom  House  is  now  mainly 
occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  Departments  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 
An  Assay  Office  is  still  maintained  by  the  goldsmiths  in 
the  north-west  angle.  In  the  open  space  to  the  north, 
commemorating  the  name  of  its  originator  in  its  title  of 
Beresford  Place,  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  apostle  of  total 

1 The  Anna  Liffey,  the  Auenelith  of  King  John’s  charter,  ‘ aquam  de 
Amliffy  versus  boream  ’ of  that  of  Richard  1 1. , is  the  rendering  of  the 
Irish  ^IhAinn  lipce1  (Abh'ainn  Liphte)  = raw  Liphte  or  Liffey,  cf. 
Avon.  i Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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Dublin  abstinence,  pronounced  some  of  his  stirring  appeals,  and 
administered  the  pledge  to  thousands  of  his  hearers.  The 
space  is  still  sometimes  availed  of  for  temperance  and 
other  public  meetings. 

Proceeding  east  up  the  river  for  about  a mile  from  the 
Custom  House,  we  reach  the  Four  Courts,  a magnificent 
and  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  forming  an  oblong  rect- 
angle, 440  feet  in  front  and  170  feet  deep,  facing  the 
river  between  Richmond  and  Whitworth  Bridges.  The 
King’s  Courts,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  30),  occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a site  west  of  Christ- 
church, and  were  rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  that  century 
at  a cost  of  JP3500.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  these  buildings  were  repaired,  but  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  them  proved  insufficient,  and  in  1786 
their  condition  had  become  ruinous.  The  architect  Cooley 
was  directed  to  prepare  designs  for  a new  building  on  the 
site  of  the  King’s  Inns  ( q.v .),  which  had  been  removed  to 
their  present  position  in  Henrietta  Street  in  1765.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  Four  Courts  was  laid  on  the  13th 
March  1786  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  but  they  were  not  completed  for  fourteen 
years  at  a total  cost  of  i?200,000.  The  original  design 
by  Cooley  had  to  undergo  modification,  as  it  required  a 
greater  depth  from  front  to  rear  than  the  site  afforded, 
and  on  his  death,  after  the  completion  of  the  western 
wing,  the  work  was  finished  by  James  Gandon  on  its 
present  plan.  This  building,  resembling  the  Custom 
House  in  some  important  features,  consists  of  a central 
pile,  140  feet  square,  surmounted  by  a lofty  dome, 
having  on  either  side  recessed  courts  faced  towards  the 
river  by  rusticated  screens,  with  entrances  under  orna- 
mental archways.  Between  these  the  main  building  is 
entered  under  a portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  having 
on  the  pediment  a statue  of  Moses  on  the  apex,  with 
Justice  and  Mercy  on  either  side,  and  on  the  corners 
of  the  building,  over  coupled  pilasters,  seated  figures 
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emblematical  of  Wisdom  and  Authority.  Above  the 
entrance  archways  to  the  courtyards,  right  and  left  of  the 
main  building,  are  respectively  the  Koval  shield  and  the 
Irish  harp.  Entering  by  the  central  portico,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  great  hall  surmounted  by  the  interior 
dome,  and  forming  an  inscribed  circle  64  feet  in  diameter 
in  a great  square  of  140  feet,  at  each  corner  of  which  was 
one  of  the  four  original  Courts — of  Exchequer,  Common 
Pleas,  King’s  Bench,  and  Chancery.  Round  this  hall  are 
statues  of  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen,  William  Conyngham, 
first  Baron  Plunket,  Sir  James  Whiteside,  Lord  O’Hagan, 
Richard  Lalor  Shiel,1  and  Henry  Joy,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  hall  has  eight  openings,  each  having 
four  columns,  two  in  depth  on  either  side,  25  feet  high, 
standing  upon  sub-plinths,  and  fluted  for  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  shaft.  Between  the  coupled  pairs  of  these 
are  steps  of  ascent  into  each  of  the  Courts.  In  the  piers 
between  the  openings  are  niches  and  small  panels.  The 
entablature  is  continued  unbroken  round  the  hall,  and 
above  it  is  an  attic  pedestal  having  in  dado  eight  small 
panels  over  the  eight  openings  between  the  columns. 
Each  of  these  is  adorned  with  a bas-relief  by  Edward 
Smyth,  representing  respectively  William  i.  instituting 
courts  of  justice,  King  John  signing  Magna  Charta, 
Henry  n.  granting  a charter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
and  James  i.  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws.  From  the 
attic  springs  a nearly  hemispherical  dome,  having  in  the 
centre  a large  circular  opening,  around  which  is  a gallery. 
Through  the  opening  is  seen  the  space  between  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  domes,  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London.  Above  the  interior  dome  rises  the 
beautiful  lantern,  64  feet  in  diameter,  ornamented  by 
twenty- four  Corinthian  pillars,  and  lighted  by  twelve 

1 One  of  the  first  Roman  Catholics  admitted  to  the  Inner  Bar.  He  was 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  1850,  and  was  responsible  for  what  is  known  as  the 
‘ Godless  Florin,’  having  omitted  the  letters  F.D.  D.G.  from  the  obverse 
of  that  coin. 
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Dublin  large  windows,  between  each  pair  of  which,  resting  on 
consoles,  are  colossal  statues  in  alto-relievo  representing 
Justice,  Wisdom,  Law,  Prudence,  Mercy,  Eloquence, 
Punishment,  and  Liberty.  A rich  frieze  of  foliage  runs 
above  the  heads  of  these  statues,  and  is  enriched  with 
medallions  of  the  world’s  great  lawgivers — Moses,  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon,  Numa,  Alfred,  Confucius,  Manco  Capac,  and 
Ollamh  Fodhla.  The  Four  Courts  possess  an  extensive 
library,  much  frequented  by  practising  barristers ; and 
have  likewise  accommodation  for  judges1  chambers,  jury 
rooms,  and  robing  rooms,  and  the  circular  room  under  the 
exterior  dome  is  used  as  a Record  Chamber. 

The  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site  were, 
as  we  have  said,  the  King’s  Inns,  which  now  occupy  an 
imposing  position  between  Henrietta  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Hill,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  first  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
established  in  Dublin  was  Collet’s  Inn,  founded  in  St. 
George’s  Lane  (now  Exchequer  Street),  outside  the  eastern 
gate,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  i.  The  Exchequer  of 
the  English  settlers  had  stood  in  this  lane,  from  which 
it  received  the  name  of  Chequer  Lane.  4 Among  other 
monuments,’  says  Richard  Stanihurst,  4 there  is  a place  in 
that  lane  called  now  Collet’s  Inns,  which  in  old  time  was 
the  Escacar  or  Excheker,  which  should  implie  that  the 
prince’s  court  would  not  have  kept  there  unlesse  the 
place  had  been  taken  to  be  cocksure.’ 1 In  spite  of  this 
fancied  security  4 in  fine  it  fell  out  contrarie,’  for  the 
district  was  raided  circa  1280  by  the  O’Tooles,  who 
plundered  the  Exchequer  and  burned  the  records,  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  Inns  to  a place  of  safety  within 
the  city  walls ; the  site  of  the  old  Exchequer  being 
granted,  on  28th  July  1862  (36  Edward  hi.),  in  custodium 
to  the  Prior  and  friars  of  the  Augustinian  order  in 
Dublin.  In  1334  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  surrendered  by  him  for  use 
1 W.  Harris,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dublin,  1766. 
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of  the  Inns  of  Court,  thence  known  as  Preston’s  Inns, 
situated  about  the  place  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 
Here  it  was  that  ‘Silken  Thomas’  planted  his  battery 
when  besieging  the  Castle  (p.  47),  but  the  site  was  then 
no  longer  occupied  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  as  the  Preston 
family  had  reclaimed  their  ancestor’s  property  in  1542, 
and  the  Society  had  received  a grant  of  the  confiscated 
Dominican  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Liffey,  and  surrendered  in  1506  by 
Patrick  Hay,  the  last  Prior,  to  Henry  vm.  On  the 
assumption  by  this  monarch  in  1541  of  the  title  of  King 
of  Ireland,  the  Society  had  taken  the  name  of  the  King’s 
Inn.  The  last  Parliament  of  James  ii.  (1689)  was  held 
there,  but  in  1765,  the  buildings  being  ruinous  and  in- 
commodious, the  Society  secured  from  Primate  liobinson 
the  present  site,  their  former  position  being  now  occupied 
by  the  Four  Courts.  The  building  was  designed  by 
James  Gandon,  and  the  stone  carving  was  entrusted  to 
Edward  Smyth.  Though  the  entrance  is  in  Henrietta 
Street,  the  building  really  faces  Constitution  Hill,  and 
consists  of  two  wings,  each  of  two  storeys  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a pediment,  and  connected  by  a central 
building  above  which  is  a graceful  octangular  cupola. 
The  central  building  is  entered  by  a lofty  arched  gate- 
way, communicating  with  a similar  gateway  giving  access 
to  Henrietta  Street.  Over  the  latter  are  the  Royal  arms 
carved  in  Portland  stone  by  Edward  Smyth.  The 
doorways  in  the  wings  are  flanked  by  fine  allegorical 
Caryatides.  Over  the  windows  of  the  second  storey  of 
the  north  wing  is  an  alto-relievo  representing  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  attended  by  the  Seasons,  sacrificing  on  an 
antique  tripod ; and  over  the  front  of  the  north  wing  are 
Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Prudence  similarly  employed,  and 
attended  by  Truth,  Time,  and  History.  The  finest 
apartment  is  the  dining-hall,  measuring  81  feet  by  42 
feet,  ornamented  with  fluted  Ionic  columns,  and  having  a 
handsome  ceiling  with  figures  in  alto-relievo,  representing 
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Dublin  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues.  The  hall  is  adorned  with 
portraits  of  legal  celebrities.  The  Library  occupies  the 
site  of  Primate  Robinson’s  dwelling-house,  and  was  built 
in  1827,  at  a cost  of  <P20,000,  from  the  designs  of 
Frederick  Darley. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTUItY  DUBLIN 

MANY  as  have  been 
the  alterations  in 
the  physical  features  of 
Dublin  since  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century, 
the  changes  in  its  social 
conditions  have  been  far 
more  striking  and  im- 
portant. In  dealing  with 
that  century  we  are,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city’s 
history,  able  to  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ordi- 
nary lives  of  the  people 
of  Dublin,  and  to  picture  to  ourselves  a vivid  present- 
ment of  the  city  as  it  then  appeared  to  contemporary 
onlookers.  A numerous  and  wealthy  resident  aristocracy 
who  lived  much  of  their  lives  in  public,  who  fostered 
arts  and  letters,  and  set  a high  standard  of  public 
taste  ; a local  legislature  in  which  oratory  reached  an 
unusually  lofty  level  ; a viceregal  court  setting  the 
example  of  profuse  and  magnificent  hospitality : all 
these  combined  to  render  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  a 
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Dublin  place  to  be  desired  to  dwell  in;  and  laid  up  a store 
of  traditions  which  are  still  fondly  recalled,  and  which 
have  done  much  to  keep  alive  the  desire  for  legisla- 
tive independence  so  characteristic  of  the  Ireland  of 
our  own  times.  4 There  never,’  writes  the  first  parlia- 
mentary reporter,  Mr.  Woodfall,  in  a letter  dated  from 
Dublin  16th  August  1785,  4 there  never  was  so  splendid 
a metropolis  in  so  poor  a country.’  A general  mingling 
of  classes  in  their  amusements,  rendered  possible  by  well 
marked  caste  distinctions,  permitted  the  Dublin  shop- 
keeper to  view  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  awe, 
the  splendour  of  the  nobleman  at  a public  assembly, 
while  the  fashionable  beau  did  not  disdain  to  bandy  bons 
mots  with  Travail*  the  witty  cobbler  behind  his  4 bulk’  in 
Chequer  Lane.  The  residentiary  suburbs,  now  extending 
six  miles  in  one  direction  alone,  had  then  no  existence ; 
and  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Dublin  mountains  were  studded  with  the  handsome 
residences  of  gentry  and  public  officials,  many  of  whom 
bad  previously  lived  generally  in  England,  but  whose 
brilliant  equipages  now  gave  life  and  movement  to  the 
somewhat  dingy  streets;  while  the  stately  town  houses 
of  the  nobility  still  bear  witness,  though  fallen  from  their 
high  estate,  of  the  social  splendour  of  Ireland’s  capital. 
Leinster  House,  the  Dublin  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
Geraldines,  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  its  lawns  are  occupied  by  the  buildings 
which  accommodate  on  the  one  side  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  on  the  other 
the  National  Gallery  and  Library ; Tyrone  House,  built 
by  Cassels  for  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Viscount  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Tyrone,  shelters  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  National  Education ; Charlemont  House  is  the 
abode  of  H.M.  Registrar-General,  and  Moira  House  is 
a Mendicity  Institution  and  Public  Washhouse ; but 
these  and  many  other  mansions  are  standing  memorials 
of  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  life.  We  have  seen 
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the  growth  of  Dublin  in  population,  in  area,  and  in 
wealth  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a desire  for 
better  housing  was  one  of  its  first  results.  The  old  cage- 
work  or  half-timbered  houses  constructed  in  Holland 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  so  as  to  be  taken  down 
and  put  up  at  pleasure,  and  of  which  the  last  example 
stood  in  Castle  Street  at  the  corner  of  Werburgh  Street, 
and  was  taken  down  as  late  as  1813,  would  no  longer 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a growing  luxury.  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  a rectangular  space  1220  feet  by  970 
feet,  containing  27  English  acres,  and  then  considered 
the  largest  public  square  in  Europe,  was  laid  out  and 
enclosed  : Merrion  Square,  1030  feet  by  530  feet,  contain- 
ing about  half  the  acreage  of  its  larger  neighbour,  was 
also  laid  out,  and  its  northern  side  was  already  being 
built  in  1792.  It  was  soon  surrounded  by  handsome 
dwelling-houses  which  are  still  the  residences  of  leading 
professional  men.  Kerry  House,  on  the  west  side  of 
Molesworth  Street,  which  had  come  into  possession  of 
John  Foster,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  176&, 
became  the  residence  of  his  son,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1773;  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liffey,  Drogheda  Street,  now  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
with  its  central  mall  48  feet  in  width,  planted  with  forest 
trees  and  enclosed  by  a dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  a low 
iron  railing,  formed  a great  oblong  of  buildings  generally 
occupied  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Amongst  its 
residents  were  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  part  of  whose 
mansion  now  forms  the  premises  of  the  Gresham  Hotel  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Yeates,  whose  town  house  is  occupied  by  the 
Hibernian  Bible  Society ; the  Earls  of  Westmeath  and 
Altamont,  amongst  whose  guests  was  Thomas  de  Quincey; 
Viscounts  Belmore,  Gosford,  and  Netterville,  and  many 
other  members  of  both  Houses.  After  the  building  of 
the  Rotunda,  Rutland  Square  became  a still  more 
fashionable  quarter,  while  the  neighbouring  thorough- 
fares of  Marlborough  Street,  Great  Denmark  Street,  and 
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Gardiners'  Row  each  contained  the  dwellings  of  many 
notable  peers.  But  the  abodes  of 
fashion  were  not  confined  to  these 
localities.  A house  and  garden  in 
Townsend  Street,  now  a squalid  slum, 
are  advertised  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  as  in  a pleasing  situation  for 
a boarding  school,  the  garden  especi- 
ally being  described  as  stocked  with 
choice  fruit-trees.  About  the  same 
time  we  read  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Countess  of  Brandon’s  large  mansion  on  Lazar’s  Hill 
within  a hundred  yards  of  Hawkins’  Street  Theatre. 
The  erection  of  so  many  handsome  residences  accounts 
for  a notable  improvement  in  the  various  handicrafts 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and  for  the  appearance 
of  a number  of  highly  skilled  artisans,  of  whom  Edward 
Smyth,  the  sculptor  of  most  of  the  figures  enriching  the 
outsides  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  is  only  a 
specially  favourable  instance.  The  beautiful  stucco 
tracery  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of  these  residences 
exhibits  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this  art 
was  carried,  and  is  still  a subject  of  admiration  ; notably 
that  preserved  in  the  ceiling  of  an  ante-room  in  Charle- 
mont  House,  in  the  decorations  of  Belvedere  House, 
Great  Denmark  Street,  now  a Jesuit  college,  in  Tyrone 
House,  occupied,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  in  Leinster  House  and  the 
Rotunda  Chapel,  and  in  the  frieze  and  cornice  of  the 
Examination  Theatre  of  Trinity  College,  commenced  in 
1777.  Indeed,  even  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
Dublin  was  not  without  examples  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship in  stucco.  The  chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Kilmainham,  a building  executed  in  1680  from  the  design 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  contains  a ceiling  attributed  to 
Cipriani,  and  carefully  reproduced  in  lighter  material  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  of  London  in  1903,  which  is  a truly 
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magnificent  specimen  of  the  plasterer’s  art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A beautiful  reproduction  of  a photo- 
graph taken  of  this  ceiling  appeared  as  an  illustration 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  for 
1903. 

A fine  example  of  the  beautiful  frescoes  which  adorned 
many  of  these  houses  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Kenmare 
House,  41  North  Great  George’s  Street.  The  same  house 
contains  a good  specimen  of  an  almost  lost  art,  known, 
from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  as  4 Bossi  work.’  This  was 
a method  of  inlaying  marble,  used  especially  in  the 
construction  of  mantle-pieces.  Carved  mantle-pieces  of 
beautiful  workmanship  were  also  of  common  occurrence ; 
a good  specimen,  the  cost  of  which  in  1787  was  J?140, 
still  adorns  the  board-room  of  Simpson’s  Hospital  in 
Jervis  Street.  The  carved  mahogany  work  of  doorways 
and  staircases  reached  a similar  perfection,  and,  specimens 
were,  in  quite  recent  times,  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
older  city  houses  set  in  tenements.  These  have  been  of 
late  years  ruthlessly  plundered  alike  of  their  mantle- 
pieces  and  beautiful  woodwork 
by  dealers  in  these  articles,  and 
they  now  embellish  the  dwel- 
lings of  some  of  the  nouveaux 
riches  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  exteriors  of  many 
of  these  residences  were  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  wrought-iron  in  lamp 
supports  and  extinguishers  for 
the  flambeaux  then  commonly 
carried  to  light  the  way  of  the 
sedan-chairs  or  coaches  of  the  fashionable  world  when 
seeking  their  evening  amusements.  Some  fine  examples 
still  exist  in  Ely  Place  and  Merrion  Square,  for 
instance  at  Nos.  23  North,  38  and  46  East,  and 
53  South.  A kindred  craft  is  exemplified  in  the 
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Dublin  locks  in  Swift's  Hospital,  which  exhibit  the  high  level 
reached  by  Dublin  workmen  in  the  locksmith's  craft. 
Nor  was  the  city  less  prominent  in  the  arts  which  minister 
to  personal  adornment.  The  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Dublin  employed  between  five  and  six  thousand  persons. 
The  weaving  of  poplin,  a material  composed  of  a mixture 
of  silk  and  wool,  introduced  by  Huguenot  refugees  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of 
skilled  artisans,  and  the  products  of  their  looms  com- 
manded a ready  sale  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  even  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  beautiful  needlework 
also  with  which  this  material  was  often  enriched  called 
out  the  highest  efforts  of  national  taste  and  artistic 
industry. 

The  superiority  of  Dublin  poplin  was  said,  like  the 
excellence  of  her  stout  and  whisky,  to  be  due  to  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  water,  which  may  have  accounted  for  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of  her  inhabitants  to 
the  common  use  of  so  excellent  a fluid  internally  or 
externally  in  its  natural  state.  The  neighbouring  northern 
coast  town  of  Balbriggan  produced,  after  the  erection 
there  in  1780  of  cotton  mills,  a hosiery  which  is  still 
widely  in  demand,  while  to  the  south  Leixlip  linens, 
distinguished  by  the  admired  copperplate  printing,  which 
delineated  flowers  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  vied  in 
excellence  with  those  of  Donnvbrook  and  Ball's  Bridge. 
Household  furniture,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  lace, 
buttons,  cutlery,  gloves  (‘  they  make  mighty  good  gloves 
here1  says  Mrs.  Pendarves  in  1731),  were  of  first-rate 
home  manufacture ; while  tanning,  watch-making,  iron 
founding,  bell-casting,  glass-making,  printing  and  publish- 
ing, etching  and  engraving,  were  all  thriving  industries 
in  the  Dublin  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  of  them 
now,  alas  ! things  of  the  past. 

Much  of  the  life  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  was,  as  we 
have  said,  then  lived  in  public,  and  public  gardens, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those  in  modern  German  cities, 
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became  a necessity.  Cricket  and  football  were  unknown 
to  fashionable  society,  but  the  game  of  Mall  had  been 
played  in  the  enclosed  central  space,  known  as  Gardiner's 
Mall,  of  Drogheda  Street  (Upper  Sackville  Street),  and 
bowling-greens  were  constructed  in  the  New  Gardens, 
College  Park,  Oxmantown  Green  and  The  Duke’s  Lawn, 
in  front  of  Leinster  House.  But  the  public  amusements 
of  the  fashionable  world  became  curiously  linked  with  an 
active  philanthropy  seldom  rivalled  in  the  annals  of  any 
city,  which  demands  more  than  a cursory  notice.  In  1720 
had  been  commenced  the  first  of  Dublin’s  great  modern 
hospitals ; in  which  she  is  perhaps  better  provided  than 
any  city  in  Europe.  Dr.  Richard  Steevens  had,  ten 
years  previously,  bequeathed,  for  the  founding  of  an 
hospital,  his  entire  personal  estate,  producing  an  annual 
rental  of  JP604,  4s.,  subject  to  a life  interest  to  his  sister 
Madam  Grissel  Steevens.  He  died  on  the  day  following 
the  execution  of  his  will,  whereupon  his  sister,  with  a 
generosity  still  recognised  in  the  popular  designation  of 
4 Madam  ’ Steevens’  hospital,  reserving  to  her  own  use 
JP150  a year  and  apartments  in  the  hospital,  handed  over 
the  whole  estate  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
carrying  into  effect  her  late  brother’s  wishes.  The 
hospital  adjoins  St.  Patrick’s  hospital  for  lunatics,  founded 
by  Dean  Swift  in  1745,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  opened 
in  1756,  and  is  close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  at  King’s  Bridge.  It  was  completed 
and  opened  for  patients  in  1733,  at  a cost  of  J?1 6,000, 
collected  by  public  subscription,  the  entire  bequest  of 
Dr.  Steevens  being  reserved  as  an  endowment.  Five 
years  previously  the  Charitable  Infirmary  had  been  opened 
in  a small  house  in  Cook  Street,  but  soon  after  removed 
to  King’s  Inn  Quay.  The  site  being  required  for  the 
building  of  the  Four  Courts,  the  hospital  was  transferred 
about  1730  to  Jervis  Street.  A charter  was  granted  in 
1792  to  the  Guardians  and  Governors  of  the  Charitable 
Infirmary,  Dublin.  The  building  was  taken  down  in 
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1803,  and  the  present 
hospital  erected.  In 
1734  Mercer's  hospital 
was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Mercer,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient 
leper  hospital  of  St. 
Stephen.  This  lady 
surrendered  for  the 
purpose  the  large 
stone  house  owned 
by  her  at  the  end  of 
Stephen  Street.1  The 
ground  on  which  it 
stood  being  glebe  was 
given  to  the  charity 
by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dublin.  The  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables, 
established  in  Fleet  Street  in  1744,  the  funds  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Charitable  Musical  Society,  founded  in  1743 
by  Lord  Mornington,  father  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington, 
was  removed  in  1753  to  Townsend  Street,  and  in  1792 
transferred  to  its  present  spacious  premises  in  Donny- 
brook,  the  Governors  having  exchanged  their  former 
quarters  for  those  of  the  Westmorland  Lock  hospital, 
which  latter  still  occupies  the  building  in  Townsend 
Street. 

1 O’Keeffe  notices  the  curious  fashion  in  which  the  Dublin  citizens 
omit  the  prefix  ‘ Saint,’  doubtless  owing  to  the  Puritan  leanings  already 
referred  to  (p.  95),  still  often  in  evidence  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diocesan  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the 
National  Cathedral  referred  to  as  * Patrick’s  ’ and  the  Parish  Churches  as 
Catherine’s,  Mary’s,  Werburgh’s,  etc.,  while  Kevin  Street,  Bride  Street, 
Thomas  Street,  George’s  Street,  etc.,  have  long  lost  their  original  prefix. 
The  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  built,  as  Clarendon  Street,  Whitefriars 
Street,  Westland  Row,  etc. 
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In  1745  the  lying-in  hospital  in  George’s  Lane,  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  British  dominions,  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  who  furnished  it  at 
his  own  cost  with  twenty-four  beds.  Three  years  later 
he  acquired,  at  a yearly  rent  of  J?70,  a piece  of  waste 
ground,  consisting  of  about  five  acres,  in  Great  Britain 
Street,  facing  the  end  of  Drogheda  Street,  as  the  upper 
end  of  Sackville  Street  was  then  called.  On  this  he 
expended  cPSOOO  in  laying  out  the  grounds  as  a public 
garden  and  promenade,  reserving  a site  for  an  hospital, 
larger  than  the  house  in  George’s  Lane.  For  it  he  ob- 
tained a design  from  the  great  German  architect,  Richard 
Cassels,  then  resident  in  Dublin.  The  new  building  was 
estimated  to  cost  J?20,000,  and  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  the  4th  June  1751  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
who  4 rode  to  the  New  Gardens  with  his  attendants,  went 
through  the  prescribed  forms,  and  subsequently  partook, 
in  the  parlance  of  the  period,  of  a 44  genteel  and  liberal 
entertainment  ” provided  by  the  founder.’ 1 During  the 
next  four  years,  by  means  of  plays,  oratorios,  and  lotteries, 
a sum  of  J?1 1,694  was  collected;  but  Dr.  Mosse’s  means 
were  then  exhausted,  and  the  Irish  Parliament  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  undertaking  with  a grant  of  JP6000, 
followed  within  twelve  months  by  another  donation  of 
the  same  amount.  The  hospital,  now  equipped  with 
fifty  beds,  was  opened  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  on  the  8th  December  1757. 

The  New  Gardens  had  from  the  first  constituted  a 
material  source  of  income  for  the  charity.  Dr.  Mosse 
had  spared  no  expense  in  laying  them  out  as  a fashion- 
able resort;  they  possessed  an  artificial  waterfall  lit  with 
4 artificial  moonlight,’  and  were  provided  with  a coffee 
room  and  pavilions.  The  artist  Van  Nost,  a Dubliner 
of  foreign  parentage,  was  employed  to  execute  figures  in 
marble  and  metal,  as  well  for  the  gardens  as  for  the 
interior  of  the  buildings.  The  circular  hall,  connected 
1 Around,  and  About  the  Rotunda.  Sarah  Atkinson. 
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with  them,  had  subsequently  been  erected  for  the  per- 
formance of  concerts,  and  the  holding  of  balls,  prome- 
nades, and  public  assemblies.  This  structure,  since 
known  from  its  shape  as  the  Rotunda,  is  still  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  exterior  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  Wedgewood  frieze,  the  design  of  which,  resembling 
that  over  the  portico  of  the  Custom  House,  represents  the 
skulls  of  oxen  with  festoons  of  drapery.  The  interior 
was  eminently  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built.  The  principal  or  Round  room,  80  feet  in  diameter, 
having  no  central  supports,  possessing  excellent  acoustic 
properties,  and  affording  accommodation  for  2000  per- 
sons, was,  as  a concert  or  ball  room  then  unsurpassed 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  decoration  too  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Adorned  with  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  with 
a handsomely  decorated  ceiling,  bright  with  gilding  and 
brilliantly  lighted,  when  filled  with  a motley  throng 
including  the  elite  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  attired  in 
the  gorgeous  and  picturesque  costumes  of  the  period,  it 
must  have  presented  a striking  spectacle.  There  was  to 
be  seen  the  portly  figure  of  Lord  Trimleston  dressed  in 
scarlet,  with  full  powdered  wig  and  black  velvet  hunting- 
cap  ; the  elderly,  middle-sized  Lord  Gormanston  in  a 
full  suit  of  light  blue;  Lord  Clanrickard  in  his  regi- 
mentals ; while  Lord  Strangford  wore  under  his  coat 
his  cassock  and  black  silk  apron  to  his  knees,  and  the 
clerical  hat  peculiar  to  these  times,  and  Lord  Taaffe 
appeared  in  a whole  suit  of  dove-coloured  silk.  A 
strange  figure  was  Captain  Debrisay  when  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age  still  wearing  the  dress  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  n.,  6 a large  cocked-hat  all  on  one  side  his 
face,  nearly  covering  his  left  eye ; a great  powdered  wig, 
hanging  at  the  side  in  curls,  and  in  the  centre  at  the 
back  a large  black  cockade  with  a small  drop  curl  from 
it ; his  embroidered  waistcoat  down  to  his  knees ; the 
top  of  his  coat  not  within  three  inches  of  his  neck,  the 
hip  buttons  about  a foot  from  it  ; buttons  all  the  way 
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down  the  coat  but  only  one  at  the  waist  buttoned  ; the 
hilt  of  the  sword  through  the  opening  of  the  skirt ; a 
long  cravat,  fringed,  the  end  pulled  through  the  third 
button-hole;  small  buckles  ; the  coat  sleeves  very  short, 
and  the  shirt  sleeves  pulled  down,  but  hid  by  the  top  of 
the  gloves,  and  the  ruffles  hanging  out  at  the  opening  of 
the  cuff;  the  waistcoat  entirely  open  except  the  lower 
button,  displaying  the  finely  plaited  frill.’ 1 Such,  in 
his  bodily  presentment,  was  the  old  courtier  who  we 
learn  4 walked  the  streets  of b Dublin  unremarked.’  Nor 
were  these  gatherings  ungraced  by  the  presence  of  ladies 
of  equal  rank.  Amongst  the  first  subscribers  were  the 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Countesses  of  Shannon  and  Charle- 
mont,  and  Viscountesses  Delvin  and  Kingsborough.  But 
the  company  was  not  limited  to  such  notabilities.  Dr. 
Baldwin,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  ‘a  meagre  old  man,’ 
and  George  Faulkner,  the  printer,  4 a fat  little  man  with 
large  well-powdered  wig  and  brown  clothes,’  might  be 
seen  with  Hamilton,  the  miniature  painter,  4 tall  and 
thin,  very  fair  and  delicately  florid,  with  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair’;  and  Geminiani  the  musician  flaunted  it 
with  the  best  in  4 a costume  of  blue  velvet  heavy  with 
gold  embroidery.’  The  actor,  John  O’Keeffe,  from  whose 
recollections  these  portraits  are  drawn,  was  himself 
gorgeous  in  his  attire,  calling  upon  Macklin,  his  brother 
actor,  4 in  a sea-green  tabinet  coat  lined  with  white  silk,’ 
and  sitting  for  his  likeness  in  4 a claret-coloured  coat, 
green  waistcoat  edged  with  gold,  and  hair  full  dressed.’2 * 
The  appearance  of  the  ladies  was  no  less  remarkable, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  hair-dressing.  At  this  period 
4 a lady  in  full  dress  could  not  go  in  a coach,  a sedan- 

1 Recollections  of  jfbhn  O'Keeffe. 

2 Amongst  articles  stolen  from  Rathfarnham  Castle  on  4 th  April  1751, 

we  read  of  ‘ a bloom  colour,  cross-barred  and  flowered  with  silver,  suit 

of  clothes ; a yellow  suit  brocaded  with  silver  and  colours  ; a stripped 
{sic)  and  brocaded  lute  string  suit  on  a white  ground  ’ and  ‘ a cherry 
coloured  velvet  mantell,  linned  {sic)  with  white  satin  and  bordered  with 
ermine.’ 
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Dublin  chair  was  her  carriage,  and  this  had  a cupola.  The  seat 
was  on  grooves  to  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the 
altitude  of  the  head-dress’;  and  O’Keeffe  mentions  that 
on  one  occasion  the  seat  had  to  be  lowered  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  floor  ! on  which  the  lady  ungracefully 
squatted,  while  the  structure  on  her  head  with  feathers 
and  cap  wings  rose  three  feet  perpendicular.  At  a per- 
formance in  a Dublin  theatre  of  Garrick’s  farce,  ‘Bon  Ton,’ 
the  feathers  of  a lady’s  head-dress  caught  fire  from  the 
chandelier  hanging  over  the  box,  and  its  wearer  narrowly 
escaped  with  her  life.  This,  however,  was  soon  altered. 
The  beautiful  Anne  Catley,  the  celebrated  singer,  having 
chosen  to  wear  her  hair  plain  over  her  forehead,  in  an 
even  line  almost  to  her  eyebrows,  succeeded  in  setting  the 
fashion  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  ladies  had  their  hair 
‘ Catley-fied.’ 

Such  was  the  company  which  made  the  New  Gardens 
and  the  Round  Room  centres  of  fashionable  life.  The 
Sunday  promenades,  first  started  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
but  soon  transferred  to  the  New  Gardens,  realised  i?1000 
per  annum.  Masquerade  balls,  the  first  of  which  was 
held  in  1776,  and  open  evenings  on  which  music  was 
provided,  and  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  on 
payment  of  five  pence,  did  much  to  brighten  the  society 
of  the  period ; and  incidentally  supplied  the  main  source 
of  income  of  a most  deserving  charity.  The  surrounding 
district  speedily  became  the  favoured  residentiary  quarter, 
and  the  fine  houses  in  the  neighbouring  thoroughfares, 
now  in  many  instances  deserted  and  decaying,  and  the 
unfinished  lines  of  the  Royal  Circus,  at  the  top  of  Eccles 
Street,  bear  witness  to  the  once  fashionable  tone  of 
Dublin’s  most  neglected  quarter.  The  change  can 
scarcely  be  better  emphasised  than  by  two  announce- 
ments from  a contemporary  newspaper.1 


1 The  Town  and  Country  Weekly  Magazine , Wednesday,  1st  February 
1786. 
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Births. 

In  Pill  Lane,  the  lady  of  H.  Auchinleck,  Esq.,  of 
a son. 

In  Gloucester  Street,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Louisa 
Blake,  of  a daughter. 

But  Mosse’s  Gardens,  as  the  grounds  of  the  Rotunda 
were  then  called,  were  not  the  only  resort  of  the  gaiety- 
loving  classes.  John  O’Keeffe  mentions  Marlborough 
Green  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  4 a sort  of  tea- drinking 
place,  with  singers,  bands  of  music,  etc.,  greatly  fre- 
quented.’ An  unfortunate  fracas  which  occurred  here 
between  Lord  Delvin,  an  officer  of  Dragoons,  and  George 
Reilly,  a captain  of  Foot,  in  which  the  former  was 
mortally  wounded,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Green 
as  a fashionable  promenade.  About  1767  the  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  in  the  south-east  suburbs,  spoken  of  by  O’Keeffe 
as  4 a favourite  resort  of  our  youthful  pleasure  parties,’ 
were  opened  as  an  hotel  and  place  of  public  resort  on  the 
model  of  Vauxhall.  The  house  had  been  the  residence 
of  a bishop,  but  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hollister,  an  organ 
builder  from  London,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  ‘in 
alcoves,  bowers,  etc.,  for  tea-drinking  parties,’  and  also 
constructed  a theatre  for  burlettas.  They,  too,  were 
deserted  before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  were  then 
purchased  by  Carmelite  nuns,  and  by  them  converted 
into  a nunnery,  which  purpose  they  still  continue  to 
serve.  From  these  gardens  on  19th  January  1785 
Richard  Crosbie,  born  in  the  county  Wicklow,  was 
the  first  native  of  these  islands  to  adventure  an  ascent 
in  an  air  balloon.  4 The  balloon  and  chariot,’ says  the 
Annual  Register , 4 were  beautifully  painted,  and  the 
arms  of  Ireland  emblazoned  on  them  in  superior  elegance 
of  taste.’  The  dress  of  the  aeronaut  4 consisted  of  a robe 
of  oiled  silk,  lined  with  white  fur,  his  waistcoat  and 
breeches  in  one,  of  white  satin  quilted,  and  morocco 
boots,  and  a montero  cap  of  leopard  skin,’  which  might 
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Dublin  afford  hints  for  a modern  motor  costume.  The  Duke 
of  Leinster,  Lord  Charlemont,  Right  Hon.  George  Ogle, 
. . . attended  with  white  staves,  as  regulators  of  the 
business  of  the  day.’  The  ascent  was  a failure,  an 
assistant  of  Mr.  Crosbie’s  finally  making  the  attempt, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  9 miles  east-north-east  of  Howth, 
whence  he  was  rescued.  A later  attempt  on  the  23rd 
July  was  more  successful,  but  the  aeronaut  failed  to  cross 
the  Channel  to  Holyhead,  as  he  had  intended,  and  was 
brought  back  to  Dublin  by  the  Dunleary  barge,  which 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  had  sent  out  to  attend 
him. 

The  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  Viceroy  in  1784 
gave  a fresh  impetus  to  the  social  festivities  of  Dublin. 
His  Excellency  sailed  by  the  ordinary  packet  from  Holy- 
head  in  the  absence  of  the  royal  yacht,  which  had  been 
blown  out  of  her  course.  He  landed  at  Poolbeg,  and 
was  conveyed  by  the  Ringsend  barge  to  Rogerson’s  Quay. 
Gifted  alike  with  youth,  good  looks,  and  an  ample 
fortune,  and  further  happy  in  the  possession  of  an 
amiable  and  very  beautiful  consort,  it  need  scarcely  be 
wondered  at  that  he  soon  acquired  considerable  popu- 
larity ; damped  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  by  the  political 
dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens.  A munificent  patron  of 
the  arts,  dispenser  of  a princely  hospitality,  and  setting 
himself  the  not  uncongenial  task  of  6 drinking  the  Irish 
into  good  humour,’  the  new  Viceroy  inaugurated  a round 
of  magnificent  public  entertainments,  and  the  gaiety  of 
Dublin  rose  to  fever  heat.  His  advent  was  celebrated  by 
a banquet  to  the  newly-installed  Knights  of  St.  Patrick, 
followed  by  a ball,  at  which  the  company  appeared  in 
fancy  dresses.  The  trustees  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital 
lost  no  time  in  launching  their  venture  on  the  flood-tide 
of  social  dissipation.  Arrangements  were  made  by  them 
for  holding  six  assemblies  each  year,  alternating  with  the 
Castle  balls,  from  the  20th  January  to  the  20th  April. 
Free  admission  tickets  were  6 sent  to  some  of  the  principal 
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instructors  in  dancing  in  the  city,"  and  as  we  learn  from 
their  prospectus : 4 It  remains  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  rank  to  determine  whether  this  entertainment 
shall  be  of  real  use  to  Society  as  well  as  to  the  Charity. 
Their  constant  Presence  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a Dublin 
Assembly  must  awe  into  propriety  and  repress  every 
species  of  improper  conduct  that  an  indiscriminate 
Association  might  occasion.’  The  building  was  extended 
by  the  addition  of  the  Pillar  room  and  the  Concert  room 
above  it,  each  86  feet  long  by  40  feet  broad,  the  former 
being  used  as  a ballroom  and  the  latter  as  a supper- 
room,  kitchens  and  offices  being  at  the  same  time  added. 

The  North  Circular  Road  now  became  a fashionable 
driving  resort,  where  the  beautiful  Duchess  might  be 
seen  in  the  magnificent  viceregal  equipage.  Here,  Lord 
Cloncurry  tells  us  in  his  Personal  Recollections , 4 it  was 
the  custom,  on  Sundays,  for  all  the  great  folk  to 
rendezvous  in  the  afternoon,  just  as,  in  latter  times, 
the  fashionables  of  London  did  in  Hyde  Park ; and 
upon  that  magnificent  drive  I have  frequently  seen  three 
or  four  coaches-and-six,  and  eight  or  ten  coaches-and- 
four  passing  slowly  to  and  fro  in  a long  procession  of 
other  carriages,  and  between  a double  column  of  well- 
mounted  horsemen.’  Here  O’Keeffe  saw  Lord  Howth 
with  4 a coachman’s  wig  with  a number  of  little  curls, 
and  a three-cocked  hat  with  great  spouts,’  while  the 
4 horsey  ’ character  of  the  St.  Laurence  family  was  further 
evidenced  by  the  4 bit  of  straw  about  two  inches  long’ 
which  his  Lordship  carried  in  his  mouth.  But  a gloomy 
pageant  was  soon  to  replace  these  public  festivities. 
Towards  the  close  of  1787  an  illness  attacked  the  Duke 
on  his  return  from  Belfast,  where  he  had  been  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  the  already  rising  town.  The 
illness  developed  into  putrid  fever,  and  at  six  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  November  the  minute  guns  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  announced  the  death  of  the  Viceroy. 
He  had  a magnificent  public  funeral,  and  his  memory  is 
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Dublin  still  perpetuated  by  a monument  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  side  of  Merrion  Square,  formerly  an  ornamental 
fountain.  It  was  executed  in  1790  by  Mr.  Coade  of 
London,  and  originally  consisted  of  a shell  - formed 
reservoir  supported  on  rock  work  projecting  4*7  feet. 
The  tablet  in  the  centre  represents  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  relieving  the  family  of  a distressed  soldier,  and 
the  medallions  on  either  side  are  portraits  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Rutland.  They  are  all  much  dilapidated, 
and  were  already  decaying  in  1807,  a century  ago ! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  music  formed  a chief 
source  of  attraction  to  this  pleasure  - seeking  public. 
Geminiani,  the  Italian  already  mentioned  (p.  187),  had 
a concert  room  in  Dublin  in  a court  at  the  College  end 
of  Dame  Street.  We  find  the  post  of  Master  and 
Composer  of  State  Music  in  Ireland  offered  to  but 
refused  by  him,  as  it  could  not  be  held  by  a professing 
Roman  Catholic.  In  174*1  the  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble 
Street1  had  been  built.  Ten  years  later  Castruccio, 
another  Italian  composer,  had  been  honoured  by  a 
splendid  public  funeral,  the  procession  in  which  4 formed 
a fine  concert  vocal  and  instrumental.1  In  1760  the 
D’Amici  family  introduced  the  Italian  4 burletta 1 in  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre  (p.  246),  and,  at  the  same  house, 
Passerini,  an  eminent  Italian  composer  of  oratorios  and 
serenatas,  produced  his  own  works,  in  which  his  wife 
assisted  as  a performer.  The  Beggars1  Opera,  soon  after 
its  appearance  in  London,  was  performed  by  children  in  a 
booth  erected  in  George’s  Lane. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  musical  history  of  Dublin 
is  the  first  production  of  Handel’s  Messiah , which  took 
place  in  that  city  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  13th  April  1742. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Mainwaring  in  his  Life  of  Handel 
that  the  Messiah  was  first  performed  in  London  and 
coldly  received.  This,  however,  is  controverted  in  Victor 

1 Fish-shamble  Street,  formerly  le  Fyschamlys,  the  Vieus  Piscatorium 
of  the  early  chroniclers. 
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Schoelsher’s  Handel / and  it  has  been  recently  con- 
clusively proved  by  Dr.  Robert  M‘Donnell1  2 that  Dublin 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  honour  to  which  she  has  long  laid 
claim  in  this  respect.  Briefly,  the  composer's  own  note 
at  the  end  of  the  score  dates  the  completion  of  the 
Messiah  12th  September  1741.  In  Faulkners  Journal 
and  Fite's  Occurrences , two  Dublin  newspapers,  we  find 
the  contemporary  announcement  of  Handel’s  arrival  in 
Dublin  on  18th  November,  and  the  advertisement  of  a 
musical  entertainment  to  be  given  by  him  in  the  New 
Music  Hall  on  23rd  December  at  seven  o’clock.  If  we 
allow  a fortnight  for  the  journey,  in  view  of  a short 
stay  made  by  him  at  Chester,  we  may  infer  that  he  left 
London  about  the  4th  of  the  same  month.  Thus  a 
period  of  little  more  than  seven  weeks  elapsed  between 
the  completion  of  the  score  and  his  departure  for  Dublin  ; 
and  during  this  time  no  contemporary  allusion  has  been 
discovered  to  any  London  performance.  Finally,  refer- 
ring' to  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  work  in  Dublin, 
Faulkner's  Journal , in  its  issue  of  10th  April  1742, 
speaks  of  the  ‘Noble  and  Grand  Charity  for  which  the 
Oratorio  was  composed .’  The  choirs  of  both  Cathedrals 
assisted  in  this  performance,  which  took  place  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Fishamble  Street,  and  the  violinist  Matthew 
Dubourg,  a friend  of  the  composer,  assisted  in  forming 
an  orchestra.  The  price  of  admission  was  half  a guinea, 
and  we  find  that  books  of  the  words  could  be  had  ‘at  a 
British  sixpence  each.’  The  principal  soloists,  who,  as 
well  as  all  concerned,  gave  their  services  gratuitously, 
were  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Signora  Avolio ; and  the  Viceroy, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College  were  amongst  the  audience,  which 
numbered  seven  hundred,  and  the  three  charities3  which 

1 Life  of  Handel,  London,  1857,  p.  250  et  seq. 

2 New  Ireland  Review , March  1902. 

3 Mercer’s  Hospital,  the  Society  for  Relieving  Prisoners,  and  the 
Charitable  Infirmary. 
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Dublin  shared  in  the  profits  received  about  JP400.  A second 
w performance  took  place  on  3rd  June,  and  Handel  re- 
mained in  Dublin  in  all  for  about  nine  months,  during 
which  he  produced  Acts  and  Galatea — referred  to  in  the 
diary  of  a lady  of  the  period  as  4 Asses  and  Galatea,’ — 
Alexander  s Feast , Hymen , and  other  works.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  organ  on  which  he  played 
the  Messiah  was  that  now  in  St.  Michan’s  Church,  but 
the  instrument  so  used  was  a chamber  organ,  and  was 
preserved  at  64  Eccles  Street  in  the  collection  of 
curiosities  of  Francis  Johnston,  the  architect.  The  public 
taste  for  good  music  even  overcame  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  Protestants  of  those  days,  as  we  read  of 
4 a famous  convent  in  Channel  Row,1  Dublin,  where  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  musicians  help  to  make  the 
voices  of  the  holy  Sisters  more  melodious,  and  many 
Protestant  fine  gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  take 
their  places  in  a convenient  gallery  to  hear  the  per- 
formance.’2 A further  impetus  was  given  to  musical 
taste  by  the  desire  to  assist  the  many  benevolent  objects 
for  which  funds  were  needed.  The  various  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  so  generously  founded, 
required  equally  generous  support.  Numerous  charitable 
musical  societies,  similar  to  that  founded  by  Lord  Morn- 
ington  (p.  184),  existed,  whose  amateur  members  gave 
public  performances  in  aid  of  their  funds,  one  such 
society  specially  interesting  itself  in  small  charitable  loans 
to  industrious  tradesmen.  The  history  of  the  Rotunda 
and  its  gardens  gives  us  one  main  source  of  the  income  of 
the  hospital  with  which  they  were  connected,  and  even 
the  masquerade  balls  brought  in  a considerable  revenue 
to  the  Dublin  charities.  The  father  of  the  present 
writer  has  often  told  him  of  similar  entertainments  of 


1 The  chapel  built  for  Benedictine  nuns  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
afterwards  transferred  to  Dominicans  brought  from  Galway  in  1715.  It 
is  now  the  ‘ Chapel  Ward  ’ of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital  (p.  96). 

2 Stephen  Radcliffe,  A Serious  Inquiry , etc. 
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a later  date  which  he  had  attended  in  his  youth,  at  one 
of  which  a gentleman  of  high  social  position,  by  his 
amateur  performance  of  the  4 three-card  trick,’  realised  a 
large  sum  for  the  charity  concerned  as  the  proceeds  of 
his  somewhat  questionable  skill.  In  a weekly  newspaper 
of  April  1785  we  find  mention  of  4 a humane  and  con- 
siderate gentleman  who  carried  the  City  Marshalsea  box 
at  the  Masquerade,’  with  the  result  that  he  collected 
for  the  poor  debtors  4 one  guinea,  13s.  6|d.  in  silver,1  two 
bad  shillings,  and  9d.  in  copper.’  The  proceeds  of 
theatrical  performances  were  also  often  devoted  to  such 
purposes.  For  instance,  the  pupils  of  the  school  kept  by 
Samuel  Whyte  in  Johnston’s  Court,  at  the  rear  of  his 
house  now  No.  79  Grafton  Street,  at  which  school  were 
educated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  sister  Alice 
and  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  gave  a performance  of  Cato 
in  Crow  Street  Theatre,  which  was  repeated  for  the 
benefit  of  Dublin  charities.  In  1770  we  find  in  the 
diary  of  a lady  an  entry  of  the  cost  of  dresses  for  two 
of  her  nephews  who  acted  the  parts  of  Marcia  and  Juba, 
possibly  on  this  occasion.  At  other  amateur  theatricals, 
we  are  assured  by  O’Keeffe,  4 gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
acted  as  door-keepers.’  Nor,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
were  the  churches  behindhand  in  such  pious  efforts.  We 
read  of  a performance  of  the  Messiah  at  the  4 Round 
Church’2  for  the  benefit  of  Mercer’s  Hospital;  and  that 
the  celebrated  Dublin  preacher  Dr.  Kirwan,  by  an  appeal 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church  on  behalf  of  the  Meath  Hospital,3 
realised  no  less  than  ^?1500 — watches,  jewels,  and  brace- 


1 This  is  accounted  for  by  the  Irish  shilling  being  equal  to  is.  id.,  and 
the  coin  corresponding  to  a ‘ British  sixpence  ’ 6£d.  The  guinea  was 
£i,  2s.  9d.,  and  the  half-guinea  I is.  4^d. 

2 Built  in  1793  in  form  of  an  ellipse,  80  feet  by  60  feet ; burned  in 
i860,  and  replaced  by  the  present  church  of  St.  Andrew  (p.  163). 

3 Founded  in  1 753  Meath  Street,  afterwards  removed  to  Earl  Street. 
Another  hospital  was  erected  in  1774,  by  private  subscription  of  ^2000, 
on  the  Coombe,  to  serve  as  the  County  Dublin  Infirmary,  and  the  present 
hospital  erected  in  Heytesbury  Street,  1816-1822. 
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Dublin  lets  being,  we  are  told,  flung  on  the  collecting  plates  by 
a fashionable  audience.  The  Government  and  municipal 
authorities  also  were  not  unmindful  of  their  duties  in 
this  respect.  By  an  Act  (25th  George  hi.)  of  1785  the 
Governors  of  the  Rotunda  were  empowered  ‘ to  collect 
and  levy  the  sum  of  thirty-five  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  for  every  sedan-chair  which  any  person  shall 
keep  in  his  or  her  possession  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or 
within  one  mile  thereof.’  As  the  private  sedan-chair 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance  within  the  city  for 
persons  in  fashionable  society,  the  amount  realised  must 
have  been  considerable.  Of  this  tax  10s.  was  devoted 
to  the  cost  of  the  city  police,  the  balance  coming  into 
the  funds  of  the  hospital.  A further  contribution  was 
allowed  to  be  levied  of  Is.  9d.  per  foot  of  frontage  for 
lighting,  and  3d.  per  foot  for  painting  the  garden  rails 
of  the  new  houses  forming  Rutland  Square ; this  tax 
realising,  in  the  case  of  Cnarlemont  House  which  had 
four  lamps,  sixteen  guineas  per  annum. 

Meantime  the  streets  and  business  premises  benefited 
but  slowly  by  the  improvement  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
main  avenues  had  indeed  been  widened,  but  the  business 
streets  of  the  time — Castle  Street,  Bride  Street,  Skinners’ 
Row,  Essex  Street,  Francis  Street,  Thomas  Street,  and, 
on  the  north  side,  Capel  Street — remained  in  general 
narrow,  dingy,  and  ill-kept  thoroughfares.  Of  parts  of 
this  district  we  read : 4 Of  these  streets  a few  are  the 
residence  of  shopkeepers  or  others  engaged  in  trade,  but 
a far  greater  proportion  of  them,  with  their  numerous 
lanes  and  alleys,  are  occupied  by  working  manufacturers, 
by  petty  shopkeepers,  the  labouring  poor,  and  beggars 
crowded  together  to  a degree  distressing  to  humanity.’ 1 
In  a contemporary  print  pigs  are  to  be  seen  wandering  in 
College  Green,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  channels 
rendered  the  crossing  of  a street  a disagreeable  ex- 
perience. The  paving  of  the  city  was  not  seriously 
1 Warburton. 
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taken  in  hand  till  1773,  when  an  Act  was  passed  for 
a general  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Dublin.  The 
system  adopted  was  that  known  as  4 pitching,"*  or  the 
use  of  small  round  boulder  stones,  remains  of  which  are 
yet  to  be  traced  in  back  thoroughfares.  Though  public 
lighting  had  preceded  paving  by  more  than  half  a century, 
the  illumination  afforded  was  of  the  most  meagre  descrip- 
tion. In  a newspaper  of  Friday,  12th  August  1785,  we 
find  the  following  paragraph  : 4 The  entrance  into  Great 
George’s  Street  from  Dame  Street  is  in  a situation 
extremely  dangerous,  which  is  heightened  by  there  not 
being  a single  lamp  to  show  the  way  to  the  unsuspecting 
passenger.  A few  nights  ago  a clergyman  passing  by 
that  place  fell  down  the  precipice,  and  was  dangerously 
hurt."*  Indeed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  immense  square  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  was 
lit  only  by  twenty-six  small  oil  lamps,  placed  nearly  sixty 
yards  apart.  The  lighting  of  Grafton  Street  may  be 
judged  by  the  complaint  of  Mr.  William  Witherington 
to  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Board  of  the  Corporation, 
dated  2nd  February  1785,  desiring  to  state  on  oath  that 
‘the  lamp  at  his  house,  and  almost  all  in  the  street,  are 
not  lighted  till  after  dark,  and  are  frequently  out  at  five 
in  the  morning;  that  the  lamplighters  told  him  they 
were  not  allowed  oil  enough,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
opinion  his  globe  was  not  cleaned  once  these  three 
months  past.’  The  ill-defined  footways  added  much  to 
the  dangers  of  pedestrianism,  which  were  still  further 
increased  by  reckless  driving.  For  instance,  in  1764  a 
gentleman  complains  that  4 he  had  like  to  have  been 
killed  by  a fellow  breaking  a pair  of  young  horses  in  one 
of  the  most  frequented  streets  of  Dublin,  viz.  Dame 
Street  ’ ; and  on  the  same  narrow  street,  on  another 
occasion,  he  4 had  the  mortification  to  see  six  horses 
before  the  carriage  of  a coach  driven  in  a most  inhuman 
manner  to  the  great  danger  and  terror  of  the  passers- 
by.’  The  houses  were  not  numbered,  and  each  place  of 
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Dublin  business  was  known  by  the  name  of  its  sign,  many  of 
them  very  quaint  and  amusing : such  as  the  Dove  and 
Pendants,  where  fans  were  sold  ; the  Goat  and  Monkey, 
a music-shop;  the  Eagle  and  Child,  the  house  of  a 
chimney-sweep  ; the  Hen  and  Chickens,  a stay-maker’s ; 
while  the  Tea  Tub  in  Stephen’s  Street  was  a milliner’s, 
and  the  Royal  Leg  and  Royal  Stocking  were  rivals  for 
the  sale  of  hosiery.  Provisions  were  commonly  purchased 
in  the  public  markets,  of  which  there  were  several.  These 
were  attended  by  4 penny  porters,’  who  carried  home  the 
buyer's  purchases  for  a small  fee.  This  custom  was  still 
in  vogue  in  the  Cork  market  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Prices  were  low  : beef  is  quoted  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb., 
mutton  3Jd.,  veal  4d.,  and  potatoes  Is.  4d.  per  cwt.  on 
the  quays.  The  shops,  indicated  as  above,  were  gener- 
ally raised  by  two  or  three  steps  above  the  footway,  and 
were  dark,  dingy,  and  uncomfortable,  lighted  by  narrow 
windows  glazed  with  small  panes  of  inferior  glass.  The 
standard  of  comfort  did  not  as  yet  warrant  the  shop- 
keeper’s ownership  of  a private  dwelling-house;  he 
accordingly  inhabited  the  rear  of  his  shop  and  the 
premises  above  it.  Nor  were  visits  to  the  seaside,  much 
less  continental  tours,  things  which  entered  into  the 
outlook  of  the  Dublin  shopkeeper  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  contented  himself  with  a walk  to  Rings- 
end,  to  eat  cockles  ‘at  a very  good  tavern,  the  sign  of 
the  Highlander,’  and  to  6 play  billiards  at  Mrs.  Sher- 
lock’s, the  price  2d.  a game  to  the  table,’  the  marker 
being  the  proprietress  herself,  a sister  of  a celebrated 
broadsword  player,  who  defeated  Figg,  the  well-known 
English  champion.  The  sands  of  Sandymount  and 
Raheny  were  long  celebrated  for  their  cockles,  which 
took  with  the  Dubliner  the  place  of  the  winkle  or 
shrimp  with  his  Cockney  cousin  ; while  the  oyster-beds 
of  Clontarf  and  Malahide  afforded  the  citizens  a cheap 
and  excellent  supply  of  the  superior  bivalve.  The  well- 
known  entertainer  of  a past  generation,  Valentine  Vous- 
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den,  alludes  to  the  former  in  his  once-popular  song, 

4 Larry  Doolin’s  Jaunting  Car1 : — 

{l  ’ll  take  you  to  Raheny  to  pick  cockles  on  the  strand.’ 

Even  Dubliners  of  a superior  rank  took  short  flights  for 
their  infrequent  holidays.  In  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Bayley,  wife  of  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Pells  (an  official 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer),  a lady  of  independent  means, 
residing  in  Peter  Street,  we  find  that  Harold’s  Cross  was 
then  a favourite  suburban  resort  for  change  of  air.  The 
lady  in  question  took  lodgings  there  in  1754  at  the  rate 
of  15s.  a week,  for  which  modest  payment  she  had  4 two 
middle  rooms,  the  street  closet,  use  of  the  parlour  and 
kitchen,  with  a bed  for  my  man-servant,  the  dairy,  and 
leave  to  walk  when  we  please  in  the  garden.’1  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  O’Keeffe  speaks  of  ‘Temple  Oge 
(sic)  the  seat  of  Sir  Compton  Domville,  a pretty  place, 
the  garden  delicious,’  and  of  a 4 beautiful  place  belonging 
to  Mr.  Deane  of  Terrynure’  (now  Terenure).  Yet  large 
fortunes  must  have  been  realised,  as  Dublin  contained  a 
large  and  wealthy  resident  population,  who  did  their 
shopping  almost  exclusively  in  the  city,  and  the  profits 
of  the  distributors  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Indeed,  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  the  Channel 
passage  would  be  quite  enough  to  deter  any  but  the 
most  venturesome  from  frequent  crossings  to  England. 
In  1619  Viscount  Thurles,  father  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  had  been  wrecked  off  Holyhead  on  the 
Skerries  rock,  and  drowned  in  company  with  the  son 
of  Lord  Dunboyne.  Though  the  intercourse  between 
the  countries  had  considerably  increased  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Irish  Sea  still 
formed  a much  more  serious  obstacle  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  crossing  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown, 
which  is  now  punctually  accomplished  in  hours,  then 
required,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  from  10 
1 Journal  R.S.A.I.,  1898,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  142. 
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Dublin  to  12  hours,1  while  with  contrary  winds  the  would-be 
passengers  might  spend  days  or  even  weeks  in  vain 
attempts  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  The  usual  start- 
ing-point on  the  Welsh  coast  was  Holyhead,  which  had 
replaced  Park  Gate,  on  the  Dee,  as  the  regular  port  for 
Ireland,  and  Ringsend  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debarka- 
tion, whence  a 4 Ringsend  car 1 transported  the  chilled 
and  weary  traveller  to  the  city,  unless  he  should  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a coach,  the  usual  cost  of  which  was 
2s.  lOd.  Strangers  were  advised  4 to  stay  at  one  of  the 
coffee-houses  in  Essex  Street,  by  the  Custom  House.'*2 
The  packets  sometimes,  however,  entered  the  river,  and 
sailed  to  and  from  George’s  Quay.  We  learn  from  the 
diary  of  a gentleman  who  visited  Ireland  in  1735  that 
on  2nd  April  he  4 had  notice  of  the  Prince  Frederick 
packet  being  to  go  over  that  evening,’  and  went  on 
board  at  George’s  Quay  at  four  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
They  did  not  weigh  anchor  till  four  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd,  and,  with  the  wind  from  the  east,  they 
only  got  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  Holyhead  before 
sunset  on  the  4th,  when,  a storm  arising,  they  were 
driven  back,  and  again  reached  Dublin  at  eight  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  The  traveller  left  Dublin 
again  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  April, 
and  landed  in  Holyhead  Bay  at  twelve  noon  on  the 
11th.3  In  O’Keeffe’s  Memoirs  we  read  that  he  once 
spent  4 five  nights  at  sea  with  tremendous  storms,’  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cross  St.  George’s  Channel,  and  that  on 
another  occasion  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  4 twice  struck 
on  a sandbank.’  On  the  erection  of  the  Pigeon  House 
(p.  148)  at  the  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Liffey,  an  hotel 
was  built  in  1790  for  the  accommodation  of  ‘persons 
having  occasion  to  pass  and  re-pass  between  this  city 

1 Hibernia  Curiosa  : account  of  a tour  in  Ireland  in  1764.  T.  Bush, 
Dublin,  1769. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1899,  vol.  xxix.  p.  56. 
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and  England,’1  which  was  managed  by  Mrs.  Tunstal, 
wife  of  the  Inspector  of  Works  to  the  Ballast  Board. 
In  1798  the  Pigeon  House,  including  the  hotel,  was 
leased  to  the  Government  by  the  Ballast  Board,  and  in 
1814  sold  to  the  former  for  JP100, 000  for  the  purposes 
of  a place  of  arms  and  military  post.  The  hotel  was 
continued  till  1848,  when  Mrs.  Tunstal  took  up  her 
residence  in  Sandymount.  In  1897-9  the  Pigeon  House 
Fort  again  changed  hands,  and  was  sold  to  the  Dublin 
Corporation  for  conversion  into  the  power-station  where 
is  generated  the  electricity  for  the  lighting  of  Dublin. 

The  present  magnificent  system  of  internal  communi- 
cation in  Dublin  presents  a wonderful  change  on  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  state  of  the  streets 
rendering  walking  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  sedan-chairs 
were  on  hire  in  various  localities.  The  last  of  these 
vehicles  stood  in  Hume  Street,  adjoining  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  within  the  memory  of  those  still  living.  But 
the  4 car-drivingest  city  in  Europe,’  as  Dublin  has  been 
termed,  was  not  even  then  without  its  Jehus.  The  coach, 
chariot,  and  ‘noddie’  could  all  be  hired.  The  last- 
named,  the  predecessor  of  the  ‘Irish  jaunting-car,’  is 
described  by  a contemporary  as  being  4 nothing  more 
than  an  old  cast-off  one-horse  chaise  or  chair,  with  a 
kind  of  stool  fixed  upon  the  shafts,  just  before  the  seat, 
on  which  the  driver  sits.’  He  suggests  that  the  4 nod, 
nod,  nodding  of  the  driver’  gave  its  popular  name 
to  this  conveyance.2  The  coach  cost  Is.  Id.  for  a set 
down,  or  Is.  7d.  by  the  hour  ; the  chariot  7d.  and  Is.  Id., 
and  the  4noddie’  5d.  and  lOd.  The  strange-looking 
sum  of  Is.  Id.  represents  the  Irish  shilling  or  ‘thirteen,’ 
previously  referred  to  (p.  195),  and  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  a once-popular  street  ballad,  in  the  lines : 

4 I gave  the  Captain  six  thirteens 
To  carry  me  over  to  Park  Gate.' 3 

1 Dublin  Chronicle , 3rd  August  1790. 

2 Hibernia  Curiosa.  3 See  p.  200. 
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To  the  inconvenience  of  the  pedestrian,  in  addition  to 
those  already  enumerated,  must  be  added  the  nuisance 
of  street  beggars,  and  the  perils  of  footpads.  Dr. 
Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  writing  in  1773,  speaks 
hopefully  of  the  suppression  of  4 the  nuisance  of  beggary, 
grievous  beyond  the  experience  of  other  great  cities.’ 
The  absence  of  a poor-rate  or  any  proper  provision  for  the 
destitute,  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  districts,  filled 
the  streets  of  Dublin  with  applicants  for  charity,  who 
proved  as  great  a pest  to  the  visitor  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  were  the  Killarney  beggars  to  the  tourist  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth.  No  sooner  had  the 
stranger  landed  at  Howth,  the  Pigeon  House,  or  George’s 
Quay,  than  he  was  assailed  by  the  clamours  of  crowds  of 
miserable  objects,  part  of  the  standing  army  of  2000  city 
beggars,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  walks  abroad, 
blocked  the  exits  from  the  shops  in  which  he  made  his 
purchases,  and  against  whose  persistence  the  closed  doors 
of  a private  dwelling  alone  availed  to  protect  him. 

But  if  the  streets  by  day  were  rendered  unpleasant  by 
these  mendicants,  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell 
the  dangers  from  footpads  and  highwaymen  were  in- 
finitely more  serious.  For  instance,  we  read : 4 A few 
nights  since  Mr.  Hume  was  attacked  by  two  footpads 
in  Merrion  Street,  and  robbed  of  two  guineas  and  his 
watch.  They  warned  him  to  behave  quietly,  and  give 
up  what  he  had  about  him ; for  if  he  made  any  resist- 
ance, they  would  cut  him  without  mercy.’1  And  in 
the  same  newspaper:  4 Monday  se’nnight,  Mr.  Egan,  a 
reputable  citizen,  living  opposite  Bridge  Street,  in  Cook 
Street,  was  attacked  by  a set  of  villains  on  the  Inn’s 
Quay,  opposite  that  part  where  the  Cloisters  formerly 
were ; they  took  what  money  he  had  about  him,  and  two 
gold  chains  and  seals ; nay,  gave  him  a violent  blow  with 
a blunderbuss  on  his  head,  and  abused  him  otherwise  so 
severely  that  his  life  is  since  despaired  of.’  Indeed,  even 
1 Town  and  Country  Weekly  Magazine , 19th  January  1786. 
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in  the  day-time  pedestrians  were  not  always  safe,  as  we 
read,  still  in  the  same  newspaper:  4 The  weather  these 
few  days  past  being  so  remarkably  fine,  it  has  tempted 
the  ladies  to  walk  the  Circular  Road ; we  therefore 
caution  them  not  to  walk  on  any  part  of  it  that  is 
lonesome ; for  two  ladies,  last  Tuesday  at  noon,  walking 
on  that  part  near  Donnybrook  Road  narrowly  escaped 
being  robbed  by  a single  footpad,  and  only  for  the 
sudden  and  fortunate  appearance  of  a gentleman,  they 
certainly  would.’  That  no  lack  of  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  can  be  held  accountable  for  this  pre- 
valence of  robberies  with  violence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  account  of  an  execution  at  Kilmainham.1 
4 The  execution  of  five  footpads  on  Saturday  last’  (25th 
June  1785)  4 was,  by  an  accident,  rendered  distressing 
to  every  person  capable  of  feeling  for  the  misfortunes 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  In  about  a minute  after  the 
five  unhappy  criminals  were  turned  off,  the  temporary 
gallows  fell  down,  and  on  its  re-erection,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suffer  three  of  the  unhappy  wretches  to 
remain  half-strangled  on  the  ground  until  the  other  two 
underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law,  when  they  in  their 
turn  were  tied  up  and  executed.’  This  extract  is  a good 
example  of  the  sentimentalism  in  such  matters  which 
characterised  the  period.  Three  more  executions  were 
carried  out  at  the  same  place  on  26th  January  1786. 
The  presence  of  so  much  wealth  in  Dublin,  while  so 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  destitute,  must  be  held 
accountable  for  much  of  this  crime,  as  we  find  it  noted 
in  Twiss’s  tour  that  4 footpads,  robberies,  and  highway- 
men are  seldom  heard  of  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.’ 
In  the  city,  however,  scarcely  a week  seems  to  have 
passed  in  which  some  burglary  or  robbery  with  violence 

1 The  ancient  Danish  place  of  execution  was  Gallows  Hills,  east  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Green  and  south  of  Lower  Baggot  Street.  A gallows  still  stood 
near  St.  Stephen’s  Green  in  1786,  and  here  the  four  pirates  mentioned, 
p.  204,  were  hanged. 
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Dublin  is  not  chronicled.  Such  being  the  condition  of  the 
streets,  we  need  scarcely  wonder  that  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  infested  with  highway- 
men. In  a number  of  the  same  weekly  paper  we  read  : 
4 The  lads  of  the  road  were  rather  unfortunate  on  Sun- 
day last,  and  that  too  on  a cruise  in  which  they  expected 
to  levy  considerable  contributions  (Donnybrook  Road  at 
fair-time),  for  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  six  of 
them  having  stopped  a capriole  (sic)  near  Coldblow  Lane 
and  called  on  the  gentlemen  therein  to  deliver  their 
money,  one  of  the  gentlemen  instantly  presenting  a 
musket  at  them  they  made  a precipitate  retreat.  Their 
next  attack  was  on  a coach,  in  which  unfortunately  for 
them  were  four  Independent  Dublin  Volunteers,  full 
armed,  two  of  whom,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  robbers  pre- 
sented a pistol  at  the  window,  jumped  out  at  the  other, 
and  after  knocking  the  villains  down  with  the  butts  of 
their  firelocks,  seized  them,  notwithstanding  a desperate 
resistance,  and  brought  them  to  town,  where  after  secur- 
ing five  of  them  for  the  night,  they  had  them  next 
morning  brought  before  the  sitting  magistrate,  at  the 
Tholsel,  and  committed  to  take  their  trial.’  Indeed, 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  volunteers  often  took  upon 
themselves  to  patrol  the  streets  at  night,  and  thus  men 
of  rank  might  be  found  discharging  the  duties  now  com- 
mitted to  the  capable  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
That  crime  was  not  limited  to  robberies  from  houses  or 
from  the  person  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  arrest  of 
coiners;  and  in  March  1766  four  pirates,  captured 
near  Dungannon  Fort,  Waterford,  were  hanged  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  and  their  bodies  suspended  in  chains 
on  the  south  wall  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Muglins,  a cluster  of  small  rocks  near  Dalkey  Island. 
The  dangers  of  the  streets  were  further  added  to  by 
the  conduct  of  the  ‘Bucks’  and  ‘ Bloods,’  young  men  of 
fashion,  who  founded  the  notorious  ‘Hell  Fire  Club,’ 
the  remains  of  whose  clubhouse  still  form  a landmark 
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on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Dublin  mountains.  They 
are  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  apartment  in  which  they 
met,  and  4 endured  the  flames  with  incredible  obstinacy 
. . . in  derision  ...  of  the  threatened  torments  of  a 
future  state/ 1 The  conduct  of  these  ‘Bloods’  maybe 
gauged  by  the  following  extract  from  a contemporary 
newspaper : 4 Three  Bloods  passing  through  High 

Street  amused  themselves  by  breaking  windows,  and 
on  one  of  the  inhabitants  complaining  of  their  ill- 
conduct,  they  pursued  him  into  his  shop,  struck  him 
violently,  and  had  the  brutality  to  give  his  wife  a 
dreadful  blow  in  the  face.  Two  of  them  were  soon 
obliged  to  retreat  and  leave  their  companion  behind, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  Black  Dog  Prison.12  Many  of 
these  "Bloods1  were  known  as  ‘sweaters1  and  4 pinkin- 
dindies1;  the  former  practised  ‘sweating,1  that  is,  forcing 
persons  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  the  latter  cut  off  a 
small  portion  from  the  ends  of  their  scabbards,  suffering 
the  naked  point  of  the  sword  to  project;  with  these  they 
prodded  or  4 pinked 1 those  unoffending  passers-by  on 
whom  they  thought  fit  to  bestow  their  attentions.  The 
outrages  of  these  ruffians  led  to  an  universal  demand  for 
the  re-enactment  of  the  4 Chalking  Acts.1  These  Acts 
imposed  extreme  penalties  on  those  offenders  known  as 
4 chalkers,1  who  mangled  and  disfigured  persons  4 merely 
with  the  wanton  and  wicked  intent  to  disable  and  dis- 
figure them.1  That  these  provisions  were  especially 
directed  against  young  men  of  the  better  class  is  evident 
from  the  provision  that  the  offence  shall  not  corrupt  the 
offender’s  blood,  or  entail  the  forfeiture  of  his  property 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  wife  or  relatives.  The  practice 
of  wearing  swords,  then  universal  with  men  of  rank  and 
fashion,  fostered  the  spirit  of  aggressive  outrage  on  the 

1 Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,  Dublin,  1851,  p.  18. 

2 Formerly  Browne’s  Castle  (Mayor  in  1614),  converted  into  an  inn, 
known,  from  its  sign  of  a talbot  or  hound,  as  the  Black  Dog,  and  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  used  as  the  Marshalsea  Prison. 
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Dublin  peaceable  citizens,  and  is  also  accountable  for  the  pre- 
valence of  duelling,  in  which  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  Bar  and  Senate  commonly  engaged.  Fitzgibbon, 
the  Attorney -General,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Earl  of  Clare,  fought  with  Curran,  afterwards  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  and  Earl  of  Clonmell,  had  a duel  with 
Lord  Tyrawly  on  a quarrel  about  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards met  the  Earl  of  Llandaff  in  an  affair  concerning 
his  sister.  Nor  were  the  quiet  shades  of  Trinity  College 
free  from  the  practice.  The  Hon.  Hely  Hutchinson, 
when  Provost,  fought  a duel  with  a Master  in  Chancery, 
and  his  son,  following  the  paternal  tradition,  fought 
Lord  Mountnorris.  In  a duel  fought  on  Sunday,  18th 
November  1787,  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  the  hat  of  one  of 
the  principals  was  twirled  round  by  his  opponent’s  ball, 
and  the  latter  received  a shot  which  grazed  one  of  his 
breast-buttons.  The  notorious  4 fighting  Fitzgerald  ’ 
made  it  a practice  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a narrow 
crossing  of  a dirty  street,  so  that  every  chance  passenger 
had  either  to  step  into  the  mud,  or  jostle  him  in  passing. 
In  the  latter  event  a duel  immediately  followed.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  no  less  than  three  hundred  notable 
duels  were  fought.  Both  duelling  and  riotous  conduct 
were  greatly  fostered  by  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness, 
especially  amongst  the  upper  classes.  Dublin  had  long- 
had  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  that  respect.  An  Irish 
priest,  in  a Gaelic  address  to  his  countrymen  from  Rome, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  styles  his 
native  city  71  c Cli^c  ple<Vp3  piouol — that  is,  4 Dublin 
of  the  Wine  Bottles.’  Winetavern  Street  is  one  of  the 
oldest  streets  of  the  city  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ii. , 
with  a population  of  4000  families,  there  were  1180  ale- 
houses and  91  public  brew-houses.1  In  1763  the  im- 
portation of  claret,  the  fashionable  drink  of  the  upper 
1 Sir  William  Petty. 
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classes,  had  reached  8000  tuns,  and  the  bottles  alone 
were  estimated  at  the  value  of  ^67, 000.  Fathers  ex- 
horted their  sons  to  4 make  their  heads  while  they  were 
young,'  and  bottles  and  glasses  were  alike  constructed 
with  rounded  ends,  so  that  the  former  must  perforce 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  latter  must  be 
emptied  before  being  set  down.  The  Bar,  the  Church, 
the  Senate,  the  Medical  profession,  even  the  Bench  itself, 
were  alike  subject  to  this  degrading  excess ; and  drunken- 
ness was  so  common,  especially  amongst  the  higher  grades 
of  society,  as  to  entail  no  social  censure  whatsoever. 

Still  Dublin  contained  many  worthy  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  to  some  of  whom  much  of  her  present  condition 
is  largely  due.  In  1731  was  founded  a society  under  the 
modest  title  of  4 The  Dublin  Society,'  to  which  the  city 
has  since  owed  an  ever-increasing  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  4 it  did  more  good 
to  Ireland  with  regard  to  arts  and  industry  than  all  the 
laws  that  could  have  been  framed.'  Its  inception  was 
mainly  due  to  two  private  citizens,  Mr.  Thomas  Prior 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Madden.  After  having  been  in  existence 
for  fifteen  years  its  operations  had  been  so  successfully 
extended  as  to  obtain  an  annual  bounty  of  L*500  from 
the  Civil  List,  and  in  1750  it  received  a Royal  Charter 
and  was  incorporated  4 for  Promoting  Husbandry  and 
Other  Useful  Arts  in  Ireland,'  being  henceforth  assisted 
to  this  end  by  successive  grants  from  the  Irish  Parliament. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  this  Society  had  com- 
menced the  laying  out  of  the  present  beautiful  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  then  a fashionable  suburb  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tolka,  in  grounds  formerly  the 
demesne  of  Tickell,  the  poet ; the  yew-tree  walk  in  the 
gardens  still  bearing  the  name  of  4 Addison's  Walk,'  from 
the  poet's  friend,  who  often  stayed  with  him  here.  The 
last  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a grant  of  i?10,000 
to  the  Society,  of  which  sum  i?1500  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  completion  of  the  Gardens.  The  Botanic  Gardens 
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Dublin  are  now  under  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

Of  the  churches  built  during  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chief  survivals  are  St.  Ann's,  St.  Catherine's,  St. 
Mark's,  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Werburgh's,  and  St.  Matthew's, 
Irishtown.  The  existing  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  consti- 
tuted soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of 
1870,  originally  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Donnybrook. 
In  1704  the  church  was  erected  under  the  style  of  ‘The 
Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  Ringsend,’  and  was  a royal 
donative  chapelry  without  cure  of  souls  but  subject  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  Originally  founded  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  revenue  officers  and  other  English 
dwellers  in  the  little  port,  it  was  continued  first  as  a 
garrison  chapel,  and  later  for  the  use  of  an  English 
eighteenth-century  colony  of  fishers  and  other  sea-going 
folk  whose  descendants  still  form  an  appreciable  element 
of  the  population.  The  church  was  restored  and  enlarged 
in  1878-79.  St.  Ann's,  Dawson  Street,  was  built  in  1707 
on  a site  presented  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Bride's 
(p.  96)  by  Joshua  Dawson,  Esq.,  when  St.  Ann's  was 
erected  into  a distinct  parish.  The  present  very  striking 
front  was  built  in  1868-69.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine 
in  Thomas  Street,  designed  by  John  Smith,  was  erected, 
1760-69,  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  after- 
wards Thomas  Court,  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a very  flourishing  twelfth- 
century  foundation  outside  the  city  walls.  It  was  granted 
to  the  Brabazon  family  (Earls  of  Meath)  by  Henry  vm., 
and  from  them  the  old  Liberty  of  St.  Thomas  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Meath  Liberty.  It  has  a classical  granite 
facade ; in  the  centre  four  Doric  semi-columns  support  a 
pediment,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  central  columns  is 
the  principal  entrance  between  two  Ionic  pillars.  The 
unfinished  western  tower  contains  the  belfry,  and  was 
originally  intended  to  have  supported  a steeple  and  spire. 
The  stucco-work  of  the  recess  which  contains  the  corn- 
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munion  table  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  church  of  St. 
Mark  in  Great  Brunswick  Street,  1729,  has  little  architec- 
tural merit.  A wooden  pulpit  in  the  churchyard,  divided 
from  a busy  thoroughfare  by  a railing,  is  used  in  open- 
air  services  held  on  Sunday  evenings  in  summer.  The 
church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Marlborough  Street  was  copied 
by  John  Smith  from  a design  of  Palladio,  and  built 
1758-62.  It  has  a low  Corinthian  facade,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  church,  as  seen  from  Gloucester  Street, 
is  ugly  in  the  extreme,  the  huge  bulk  of  the  body  of  the 
church  with  its  enormous  roof  dwarfing  the  elegant 
Palladian  front.  A steeple,  to  consist  of  two  pilasters 
and  two  three-quarter  columns  of  the  composite  order 
supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  for  which  a 
design  had  been  prepared  by  an  architect  named  Baker, 
would  have  done  much  to  remedy  this  unsightliness,  but 
was  never  carried  out. 

The  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  possesses  much  more  interest,  historical  and  other- 
wise, than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  A church  was  here 
dedicated  in  Danish  times  to  St.  Martin,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  still  traceable  in  1632,  and  close  to  it  was 
built,  within  seven  years  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement, 
the  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  4 so  called  of  a Cheshire 
virgin.’ 1 This  foundation  is  mentioned  among  Dublin 
churches  in  a bull  of  Pope  Alexander  iii.  of  1179.  It 
included  two  chapels,  Our  Ladie’s  and  St.  Martin’s,  and 
was  burned  in  1311.  The  dedication  is  accounted  for  by 
the  Bristol  settlement  under  Henry  in.  St,  AVerburga 
was  daughter  of  AVulfhere,  Saxon  king  of  Mercia  (d.  683), 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Chester  was  formerly  the  Abbey  of 
St.  AArerburgh.  She  was  not  only  abbess  of  the  Chester 
convent,  but  had  the  direction  of  many  other  foundations, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Bristol  is  also  dedicated 
to  this  saint.2  The  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary  del 

1 Stanihurst. 

2 Chester , in  the  present  series,  p.  30.  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle. 
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Dublin  Dam  (nearly  on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall),  was  parochially 
united  to  St.  Werburgh’s  by  Archbishop  Browne,  about 
1550,  when  the  former  became  a secular  building,  and 
was  leased  to  Sir  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totnes,  and 
subsequently  to  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  who  erected 
Cork  House  on  its  site,  from  which  the  sharp  ascent  to 
the  Castle  still  bears  the  name  of  Cork  Hill.  In  1710, 
the  church  being  so  decayed  and  ruinous  as  to  be  unsafe 
for  public  worship,  and  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
increasing  parish,  Captain  Thomas  Burgh,  M.P.  for  Naas, 
Surveyor- General  for  Public  Buildings,  was  entrusted 
with  the  erection  of  the  present  structure : this  was  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  in  1719,  at  a cost  of  £8000,  a grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  site  of  the  former  Treasury  providing  the 
greater  part  of  the  necessary  funds.  A bequest  of  James 
Southwell,  in  1728,  of  £431,  provided  a clock  and  peal 
of  six  bells,  set  up  in  1732.  The  tower,  a lofty  octagon, 
adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  was  completed  by  a gift  of 
£300  from  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  in  1731  were 
added  a wooden  dome  and  cross.  On  November  9th, 
1754,  an  accidental  fire,  believed  to  have  been  caused  bv 
emptying  the  candle-snuffers  on  the  straw  matting  cover- 
ing the  floors  of  the  pews,  destroyed  the  roof,  dome, 
organ,  pews  and  galleries,  and  injured  the  tower.  The 
parishioners  though  numerous  and  mainly  Protestant — in 
1630  there  had  been  239  householders  of  whom  only  28 
were  Roman  Catholics — were  slow  to  re-edify  their  church, 
and  in  four  years  had  only  subscribed  £500.  A grant 
was  procured  from  George  ii.  of  =£2000,  and  the  Reverend 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  then  incumbent,  bequeathed  at  his 
death  £1000  to  build  a spire  and  procure  a new  organ. 
The  restoration  was  completed  by  1759,  and  nine  years 
later  the  spire,  rising  160  feet  above  ground  level  and 
said  to  have  been  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  in  Ireland, 
was  added.  From  a square  structure  rose  a graceful  and 
slender  octagon  supported  on  eight  rusticated  pillars 
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with  intervals  between,  and  terminating  in  a cross,  after- 
wards replaced  by  a gilt  ball.  After  having  stood  for 
forty  years  this  spire  was  believed  to  be  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  a grand  jury  presentment  in  1810 
decreed  its  removal.  Though  Francis  Johnstone  under- 
took to  secure  it  on  arched  vaults,  his  plans  were  rejected  ; 
and,  on  the  proposal  of  Edward  llobbins,  MastePof  the 
Corporation  of  Bricklayers,  it  was  taken  down  at  a cost 
of  JP450.  The  tower  was  demolished  in  1836,  the  bells 
unhung  and  placed  in  the  vestibule,  and  five  of  them  sold 
in  1855.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  superstructure 
the  exterior  of  the  church  is  still  of  considerable  beauty. 
The  classical  front  consists  of  two  storeys,  the  first  or 
basement  ornamented  by  six  Ionic  pilasters  supporting 
handsome  plain  entablatures,  and  having  three  entrances, 
a large  Doric  gateway,  over  which  is  a semi-circular 
pediment,  and  small  doorways  on  each  side,  leading  to 
the  north  and  south  galleries.  The  second  storey  is 
Corinthian,  has  a large  window  lighting  the  bell-loft,  and 
is  crowned  with  a pediment.  Above  this  formerly  stood 
the  belfry  storey  surmounted  by  a low  parapet,  from 
which  the  spire  rose  gradually.  In  1829  the  church  is 
believed  to  have  been  singular  among  Dublin  parish 
churches  in  the  possession  of  a stained  glass  window  in 
which  figures  were  introduced  ; a further  proof  of  the 
puritan  leanings  of  the  city  church-goers.  The  beautiful 
carved  pulpit  originally  stood  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
was  thence  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  John  in  1864, 
being  replaced  by  one  of  stone.  On  the  union  of  this 
parish  with  St.  Werburgtfs  in  1877  the  former  church 
was  closed  and  the  pulpit  transferred  to  the  latter.  It  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
but  this  appears  more  than  problematical.  Beneath  the 
church  are  twenty-seven  vaults,  two  being  under  the 
chancel.  To  one  of  the  latter  the  body  of  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald  was  removed  on  his  death  in  New  Gate  in 
1798  (p.  160) ; and  in  another  of  the  vaults  is  buried  Sir 
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Dublin  James  Ware,  the  antiquary  (1594-1666).  Strangely 
enough,  in  the  east  corner  of  the  graveyard  was  interred, 
in  1841,  Major  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  the  officer  who 
effected  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward.  Built  into  the 
exterior  of  the  south  wall  are  the  remains  of  an  Altar- 
tomb  of  the  FitzGerald  family,  transferred  successively 
from  tile  Priory  of  All  Hallows  (p.  114)  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  del  Dam  and  thence  to  a pew  in  the  old  church 
of  St.  Werburgh.  The  church  plate  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  patens  being  the  gift  of 
Thomas  Doggett,  churchwarden,  1693,  father  of  the 
comedian  (p.  317).  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  in 
the  seventeenth  century  stood  the  4 main  guard 1 of  the 
city,  where  military  offenders  were  forced  to  4 ride  the 
wooden  horse.’  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a watch  house. 
A passage  from  St.  Werburgh  Street  to  St.  Nicholas 
Street  was  known  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  as 
Vicus  Sutorum  or  Le  Sutter  Lane;  and  at  its  entrance 
in  St.  Werburgh  Street  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea  was 
built  about  1580,  but  afterwards  removed  first  to  Bridge 
Street  and  later  to  Moles  worth  Court. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MUNICIPAL  DUBLIN 

THE  municipal  history  of  Dublin  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  charters  of  Henry  n.  (p.  34) 
and  John  (p.  37) ; but  for  centuries  thereafter  the  citizens 
had  little  control  of  the  affairs  of  their  city.  The  fact 


that  Dublin  was  the  capital  of  the  Pale,  and  the  head- 
quarters, as  it  continued  to  be  for  at  least  four  centuries, 
of  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland,  brought  it  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  resident  Viceroy,  under  whatever 
title  he  might  exercise  that  office.  Nevertheless  certain 
civic  rights  were  from  time  to  time  conceded,  rights  stiffly 
upheld  by  the  sturdy  descendants  of  the  Bristol  colony 
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Dublin  and  their  Welsh  co-partners.1  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  complete 
control  of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  civic 
authorities,  and  for  wellnigh  two  centuries  thereafter 
they  continued  to  rule  it  with  a rod  of  iron.  But  we 
must  not  hastily  conclude  that  this  implied  what  would 
now  be  meant  by  popular  control.  It  closely  resembled 
the  Government  of  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  4 Arti 1 or  Gilds,2  and  had  nothing  in  common 
with  modern  municipal  rule ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
election  of  the  New  Corporation  in  1841,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  Daniel  04Connell,  Dublin  could  rightly 
be  termed  an  Irish  city,  or  that  her  citizens,  as  a whole, 
had  any  voice  in  the  ordering  of  her  affairs.  The  present 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Walsh, 
emphasised  these  facts  when,  in  an  address  delivered  on 
12th  March  1905,  he  referred  to  Dublin  as  6 at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Pale,  later  on  . . . the  chief  home  and 
centre  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  but  to-day  the 
chief  centre  of  one  of  the  greatest  forces  at  present 
working  for  the  restoration  of  our  national  life.**  referring 
to  the  Irish  language  movement. 

The  charter  of  Henry  n.  gave,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34), 
to  the  burgesses  of  Dublin  freedom  from  all  imposts 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ; and  that  of  King 
John  ordered  that  ‘the  citizens  shall  have  all  their 
reasonable  gilds  as  the  burgesses  of  Bristol  have  or  had..1 
In  1217  Henry  in.  granted  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the 
citizens  in  fee  farm  at  200  marks  per  annum  ; and  gave 
permission  to  them  and  their  heirs  4 to  elect  from  among 
themselves  annually  a loyal  and  discreet  Mayor,1  though 
the  title  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  general  use 

1 We  find  in  1671  a special  sermon  preached  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
John  Totty,  a native  of  Chester,  and  to  ‘ the  rest  of  his  worthy  friends  and 
countrymen  of  that  ancient  city.’ 

2 History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence.  T.  A.  Trollope,  vol.  i. 
p.  176. 
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for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  1308  John  le  Decer  was 
appointed  the  first  Provost  and  Richard  de  St.  Olave  and 
John  Stakebold  the  first  sheriffs.  By  an  ordinance  of 
Edward  hi. , dated  22nd  November  1363,  citizens  should 
be  impleaded  nowhere  but  in  their  Gildhall  within  the 
city, — in  Winetavern  Street.  In  1402,  during  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  citizens,  headed 
by  John  Drake,  marched  south  along  the  coast,  and 
defeated  the  0‘Byrnes  near  Bray,  killing  500  of  them  ; 
and  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  1406  inflicted  another 
defeat  on  the  Wicklow  Irish,  and  fixed  the  heads  of  the 
slain  over  the  city  gates.  King  Henry  iv.  granted  to 
the  Provost  in  recognition  of  these  services  the  privilege 
of  having  a gilt  sword,  ‘ in  like  manner  as  the  Mayor  of 
London,1  borne  before  him.  Three  years  later  Thomas 
Cusack  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Mayor, 
Richard  Boye  and  Thomas  Shortall  being  his  bailiffs, 
and  in  1548  the  title  of  these  latter  officers  was  altered 
to  that  of  sheriff  by  Edward  vi.,  John  Ryan  and  Thomas 
Finiary  being  appointed  the  first  sheriffs  of  Dublin.  In 
1485  Richard  hi.,  probably  in  recognition  of  the  notorious 
Yorkist  sympathies  of  Dublin,  had  constituted  the  Mayor 
and  Recorder  justices  of  oyer,  terminer,  and  gaol-delivery. 
In  1660  the  loyalty  of  the  Dublin  citizens  to  the  restored 
Charles  u.  was  by  him  rewarded  by  conferring  on  the 
Mayor  the  right  to  have  borne  before  him  a cap  of 
maintenance,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  a 
golden  collar  of  S.S.,  and  giving  him  the  command  of  a 
foot  company  in  the  standing  army  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  questionable  privilege  was  commuted  five  years 
later  for  a sum  of  J?500  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in 
perpetuity  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  and  the  style 
of  Lord  Mayor  was  authorised  for  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  first  to  bear  that  dignity  being  Sir  Daniel  Belling- 
ham. In  1672  new  rules  ‘for  the  better  government  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,’  were  introduced  by  Arthur,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  placed  matters  on  the 
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Dublin  footing  which  they  occupied  till  1759.  In  the  troubles 
attending  the  war  between  James  n.  and  William  hi.  in 
Ireland  the  gold  chain  of  the  mayoralty  had  disappeared,1 
and  in  1697  Bartholomew  van  Homrigh,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  obtained  from  the  King  a royal  donative  of  a 
new  collar  of  S.S.,  value  JP1000,  having  a miniature 
likeness  of  William  hi.  attached  thereto.  In  1759  a 
further  Act  for  regulating  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
became  law,  whereby  the  junior  gilds  acquired  consider- 
able privileges.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  person 
was  qualified  to  be  elected  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city  ‘ who  for  the  time  does  not,  or  some  time  theretofore 
did  not  follow  as  his  public  and  known  occupation  some 
trade,  or  did  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  therein  ’ ; that 
is  to  say  was  not  a member  of  one  of  the  gilds.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  had  the  power  of  reject- 
ing a number  not  exceeding  ten  out  of  the  ninety-six  who 
constituted  the  common  council,  who  should  be  ineligible 
for  election  for  three  years,  in  order  that  6 no  person 
who  shall  distinguish  himself  for  raising  factions  and 
dissensions  among  the  guilds  shall  have  any  chance 
to  succeed  by  means  so  prejudicial  to  every  other  in- 
dividual.’2 * At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  constitution  of  the  municipal  Government  of  Dublin 
was  as  follows.  The  Corporation  consisted  of  a Lord 
Mayor,  twenty-three  aldermen,  and  a common  council. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  annually  elected  from  among  the 
aldermen  by  a majority  of  that  body  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  common  council,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council.  He  was  ex  officio  a justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  city,  admiral  of  the 
port  of  Dublin  and  chief  judge  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  and 

1 It  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Sir  Michael  Creagh,  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  in  the  words  of  a later  rhymester  : — 

‘ stole  the  collar  of  gold 
And  sold  it  away  to  a trader.’ 

2 Petition,  25th  January  1760. 
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Sheriffs’  Courts.  The  aldermen,  who  were  also  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  city,  were  elected  for  life  from 
among  such  common-councilmen  as  had  served  the  office 
of  sheriff,  and  were  termed  sheriffs’  peers ; each  on  his 
election  paid  J?400,  cF105  of  which  went  towards  the 
support  of  the  King’s  Hospital  (p.  110)  and  the  remainder 
for  the  repair  and  embellishment  of  the  Mansion-house. 
The  sheriffs  were  annually  elected  at  Easter  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  from  a list  of  eight  freemen 
nominated  by  the  common  council,  and  must  possess  the 
qualification  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  clear 
amount  of  ^2000.  Their  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council. 
The  members  of  the  common  council  were  chosen  by 
ballot  from  the  different  gilds.  Of  these  latter  there 
were  twenty-five,  at  the  head  of  which,  corresponding  to 
the  Arti  Maggiori  of  Florence  (p.  216),  stood  the  gild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  or  gild  of  Merchants,  mentioned  as  the 
4 Trinitie  Yeld’  in  the  Assembly  Roll  of  1551,  which  re- 
turned thirty-one  representatives  out  of  the  total  of  ninety- 
six.  The  others  known  as  minor  gilds  were  the  Tailors, 
Smiths,  Barber-surgeons,  Bakers,  Butchers,  Carpenters, 
Shoemakers,  Saddlers,  Cooks,  Tanners,  Tallow-chandlers, 
Glovers,  Weavers,  Dyers,  Goldsmiths,  Coopers,  Felt- 
makers,  Cutlers,  Bricklayers,  Hosiers,  Curriers,  Brewers, 
Joiners,  and  Apothecaries.  In  some  of  these  certain 
early  gilds  had  been  absorbed  as  4 wings.’  In  1840  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill  became  law,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  first  town  council  under  the  New  Corpora- 
tion Act  was  elected  on  the  26th  of  October,  Daniel 
04Connell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  change,  being  sworn  in  as  Lord  Mayor 
on  the  18th  November  following.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  City  fathers,  though  often  stormy,  has 
been  in  the  main  uneventful.  The  Home  Rule  move- 
ment of  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  done  much  to 
limit  the  choice  of  the  citizens  in  respect  of  their 
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Dublin  municipal  representatives ; the  popoldni  grassi , to  use  the 
cognate  Florentine  term,  or  wealthier  merchants,  being 
largely  Unionist  in  politics,  the  popalo  rninuto , or  small 
folk,  have  been  enabled  to  rule  the  roost. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  main  facts  of  the 
municipal  history  of  Dublin,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  go 
into  some  of  the  details  of  that  history.  At  an  early 
period  struggles  with  the  clergy  were  of  common  occur- 
rence. In  1262  a contention  arose  with  the  convent  of 
Christchurch  concerning  the  tithe  fish  of  the  Liffey,  a 
moiety  of  the  waters  of  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
citizens  by  King  John  in  1200,  with  its  appurtenances 
for  fishing.  In  the  Liber  Albas , or  4 White  Book  of 
Dublin,11  containing  transcripts  of  documents  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  that  the 
Abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  claimed  the  right  ‘for 
a little  bote  to  fish  on  the  Liffe  and  the  presmeysy  1 (or 
right  to  take  a ‘ mease,1  about  500  herrings)  ‘ claymed  by 
the  said  Abbotte  of  Dublin.1  But  fishing  rights,  then 
doubtless  much  more  valuable  than  now,  including  the 
right  to  place  stake-nets  in  the  tide-way,  were  not  the 
only  subject  of  dispute.  In  1267,  for  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
were  solemnly  excommunicated,  and  the  quarrel  only 
composed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  Justice  and 
Council.  Fifty  years  later  the  contending  parties  were 
for  once  in  agreement,  having  united  to  burn  one  Adam 
Duffe  O’Toole  on  ‘ Hogging  Grene,1  now  College  Green, 
4 beside  Divelin  1 for  blasphemously  denying  the  Incarna- 
tion. But  in  1434  the  Mayor  and  citizens  had  again  to 
do  penance  for  violating  the  privileges  and  abusing  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s.  In  1512  the  Mayor  was  obliged 
to  walk  barefoot  through  the  city  in  public  procession, 
in  expiation  of  the  offence  of  the  citizens  in  profaning 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cafhedral,  by  engaging  in 

1 This  book,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  leaves  of  vellum, 
came  into  possession  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  1829. 
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a riot  with  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  the  Muni- 
Dubliners  having  constituted  themselves  a body-guard  cipal 
for  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  On  the  other  Dublin 
hand  the  clergy  were  of  no  small  service  to  the  city  on 
many  occasions.  The  Old  Bridge,  hence  known  as  the 
Friars’  Bridge,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Dominicans,  and  a 
toll  levied  by  them  of  one  penny  for  every  carriage  or 
beast  of  burden  that  crossed  it. 

The  citizens,  as  was  natural  from  the  proximity  of 
their  Irish  neighbours,  the  turbulent  septs  of  O’Byrne 
and  O’Toole,  early  developed  warlike  proclivities.  In 
the  City  Assembly  Roll,  1454,  it  is  enacted  that  ‘no 
prentise  of  merchande  shulde  be  admitted  unto  the 
fraunches  of  the  saide  cittie  till  he  have  a jake-bowe, 
shefe,  sallet,1  and  swerde  of  his  owne,  and  all  prentises  of 
other  craftes  to  have  a bowe,  arrouys,  and  a swerde.’  In 
1402,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  44),  John  Drake  defeated  the 
O’Byrnes  at  Bray.  In  1410  a force  led  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  in  person  was  less  successful  in  an  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  the  same  sept,  but  nine  years  later 
‘taxed’  Castlekevin  in  Wicklow.  In  1423,  and  again 
three  years  later,  the  citizens  were  recouped  for  their 
expenses  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  Irish 
of  Louth,  a ‘ concordatuin  1 of  <P19,  17s.  4d.  being  granted 
on  the  first  occasion,  and  i?20  on  the  second.  In  1472 
the  fraternity  of  arms  or  Gild  of  St.  George  was 
established  by  parliament  for  the  defence  of  the  Pale, 
of  which  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being  was 
always  to  be  a member,  but  it  was  abolished  after  having 
been  in  existence  for  only  twenty-four  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  mayor  and  armed 
citizens  took  part  in  the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of 
Ivnocktuogh,  in  Galway,  besides  engaging  in  many 
‘hostings’  nearer  home  in  Wicklow,  Leix,  and  Meath. 

In  1556,  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Kavanaghs,  who 

1 A light  helmet,  cf.  Shakespeare’s  Henry  iv.  Part  n.  Act  iv.  sc.  4, 
line  13. 
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Dublin  were  plundering  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  Dublin, 
. a strong  body  of  the  citizens  marched  against  them, 

hemmed  them  in  in  their  stronghold  of  Powerscourt,  and 
forced  them  to  surrender.  No  less  than  seventy-four  of 
the  prisoners  were  hanged  in  Dublin ; and  the  mayor, 
John  Chaloner,  was  encouraged  to  import,  at  his  own 
expense,  cannon  and  muskets  for  the  use  of  the  city.  The 
castle  of  the  Kavanaghs  became  the  property  of  Marshal 
Wingfield,  ancestor  of  the  Viscounts  Powerscourt,  in  whose 
residence,  Powerscourt  House,  Enniskerrv,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  stronghold,  is  an  oil  painting  of  the  Marshal. 
Again,  ten  years  later,  William  Sarsfield,  then  Mayor, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Dundalk,  forced  the  great 
Shane  O'Neill  to  raise  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Dublin 
with  great  booty.  For  this  exploit  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Nor  were  military  operations 
the  only  outlet  for  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Dublin.  In  1405  a fleet  fitted  out  by  them  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  made  a descent  on  Wales,  whence 
they  carried  off  the  shrine  of  St.  Cubie,  which  they 
deposited  in  Christchurch  ; and  in  1558  Rathlin  Island, 
off*  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  was  taken  by  the  Lord 
Deputy  Sussex  with  the  assistance  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  gilds  maintained  their  mili- 
tary organisation.  In  the  records  of  the  Gild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  Dublin  Gild  of  Merchants,  we  find  in 
1623  William  Bushopp,1  captain,  Alderman  Patrick 
Gough,  lieutenant,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  ancient  (or 
ensign).  In  1664,  the  old  colours  being  ‘much  torn 
and  unfit  to  march  with  for  the  credit  of  the  gild,  new 
colours  were  ordered  to  replace  them,'  and  two  years 
later  ‘ every  brother  attending  the  display  was  ordered 
to  wear  a decent  feather,  according  to  the  colours  of  the 
corporation.' 2 

Dublin  has  been  at  all  times  jealously  careful  of  its 

1 In  1612  Thomas  Bishoppe  had  been  Mayor. 

2 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1900,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  60-61. 
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civic  jurisdiction,  the  bounds  of  which  were  minutely 
determined  in  the  charter  of  John,  then  Lord  of  Ireland 
and  Earl  of  Mortain,  dated  15th  May  1192.  This  grant 
authorises  ‘his  citizens  of  Dublin,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  walls  there,  to  have  their  boundaries  as  perambu- 
lated on  oath  by  good  men  of  the  city  under  precept  of 
his  father,  King  Henry — namely,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Dublin  and  the  southern  part  of  the  pasture  which  extends 
so  far  as  the  gate  of  the  church  of  St.  Keivin,  and  thus  along 
the  way  so  far  as  Kilmerecaregan,1  and  so  by  the  mear  of 
the  land  of  Duvenolbroc  (Donnybrook)  as  far  as  the 
Dother  (Dodder),  and  from  the  Dother  to  the  sea, 
namely  at  Clarade,2  near  the  sea,  and  from  Clarade  to 
Renniuelan3;  and  on  the  western  part  of  Dublin,  from 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  by  the  valley  (Coombe),  so  far 
as  Karnanclonegunethe,  and  thence  so  far  as  the  mear  of 
the  land  of  Kylmenan  (Kilmainham),  beyond  the  water 
of  Kilmeinan,  near  the  Auenelith  (Liffey),  so  far  as  the 
fords  of  Kilmehanoc  ; and  beyond  the  water  of  Auene- 
lith, towards  the  north,  through  Ennocnaganhoe,  and 
thence  so  far  as  the  barns  of  the  (Priory  of  the)  Holy 
Trinity ; and  from  these  barns  so  far  as  the  gallows,  and 
so  by  the  mear  between  Clunlith  (Clonliffe)  and  Crinan, 
so  far  as  Tolekan  (the  Tolka),  and  thence  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  Houstemanebi  (Ostmanby).’ 4 The  per- 
ambulation of  the  boundaries  referred  to  in  this  grant 
gave  occasion  to  the  triennial  ‘ riding  and  perambulating 
of  the  franchises,  libertys,  meares,  and  bounds  of  the  city,'1 
a picturesque  ceremony  whose  description  was  commonly 
corrupted  into  ‘riding  the  fringes.’  In  this  procession 
all  the  twenty-five  gilds  took  part,  each  preceded  by  a 
large  platform  on  wheels  drawn  by  teams  of  handsome 
horses,  and  showing  the  nature  of  the  handicraft  practised, 

1 Or  Kilmakergan  (between  Ranelagh  and  Leeson  Park). 

2 Probably  a small  stream  entering  the  sea  at  Merrion. 

2 Probably  Kill  o’  the  Grange,  near  Monkstown. 

4 Dublin  Assembly  Roll.  Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin. 
Sir  John  T.  Gilbert.. 
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with  the  banner  or  other  representation  of  their  patron 
saint.  In  the  White  Book  of  Christchurch  occurs  a 
description  of  the  route  taken  in  riding  the  franchises  in 
1488,  as  follows:— 

4 In  primis : the  said  Mayr  and  his  breethrne  tooke 
ther  way,  in  the  name  of  God,  first  owte  of  the  Damey’s 
Gate,  and  soe  forth  by  the  long  stone  of  the  Stayn 
(p.  18),  levyng  All  Hallous  (now  Trinity  College)  on  ther 
right  hand,  and  soe  by  the  Ampnlyffy  (Liffey)  is  side  tyll 
they  came  to  the  Rynge’s  ende  . . . and  soe  estward  uppon 
the  Strone  (strand)  on  the  south  side,  as  far  as  a man 
might  ride  and  keste  a spere  in  to  the  see ; and  then 
a yeman  named  William  Walsh  rode  into  the  watyr  and 
keste  a spere  into  the  see  at  lowe  watyr  as  far  as  he 
moghte,  and  so  fer  extendeth  the  fraunches  of  the  seid 
cittie  estward  in  both  the  sides  of  the  watyr.  And  then 
they  ridde  bakward  till  thei  came  to  the  blak  stone  be 
Este  Myrrionge  (Merrion),  and  left  Mirryonge  on  the 
righte  hand,  and  ridde  over  a meare  westward  till  thei 
came  to  Our  Lady  well,  and  so  straight  over  the  said  mer 
tyll  they  came  by  the  gate  of  Smothescourt  (Simmons- 
court)  and  so  about  the  greene  and  over  the  ford  of 
Donabrooke  . . . and  so  forth  the  strevgt  wey  till  thei 
came  to  St.  Kevynes  gate,  and  from  that  northward  unto 
the  lane  that  the  cros  of  stone  ys  in  : and  be  cause  the 
dyche  of  that  lane  was  faste  they  brake  a shard  and  put 
men  over  the  dyche,  and  went  throw  the  lane  to  the  hy 
way  be  este  Seynt  Pulchris  (St.  Sepulchre’s,  p.  57),  and 
so  left  Seynt  Pulchris  and  all  St.  Patrikke’s  close  over 
the  lyfte  hand  till  they  came  to  an  old  lane  ionnynge 
(joining)  faste  to  the  north  side  of  the  chauntor  is  (his) 
orchard  or  hagard  place  . . . and  so  threw  the  strete 
southward  till  they  come  to  William  Englysh  is  (his) 
hous,  and  so  throw  that  hous  and  over  the  roffe  of  an 
other  hous  and  throw  the  gardynes  till  they  came  to  the 
Combe,  and  owte  at  the  Combe  gate  till  they  came  to 
the  Cowe  Lane,  and  so  forth  from  that  to  Carnaclon- 
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gynethe,  that  is  bei  Dolfynesberne  (Dolphin's  Barn),’  and  Muni- 
so  by  Kilmainham  through  the  Liffey  by  the  lands  of  the  cipal 
Prior  of  Christchurch  to  Glasnevin,  skirting  the  gallows  Dublin 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  to  Balliboght  and  the 
river  Tolka,  and  over  the  river  southward  to  the  sea, 
thence  westward  by  the  Liffey  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
where  they  encountered  the  Abbot,  who  said  4 that  they 
did  hvm  wrong,  for  they  shold  have  ridden  be  west  the 
Abbey,  and  so  forth  to  the  see.'1  In  1603  a similar 
account  has  been  preserved.  In  all  these  it  is  noticeable 
how  minute  are  the  particulars  of  the  route  when  it 
borders  on  the  liberties  of  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  of  the  Prior  of  Christchurch, 
as  the  struggle  for  jurisdiction  between  the  clergy  and 
the  citizens  was  a constant  source  of  friction.  How 
extensive  were  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  authorities 
may  be  inferred  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  gallows 
erected  within  the  liberties  of  each  of  them.  Even  the 
maritime  sway  of  the  Mayors  was  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachments.  In  a petition  to  King  Edward  hi.,  dated 
5th  July  1358,  the  citizens  complain  that,  owing  to  want 
of  deep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  vessels  laden 
with  wine,  iron,  and  other  commodities  have  to  anchor  at 
the  port  of  Dalkey,  a town  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 
and  4 upon  an  inquisition  ad  quod  damnum , 21st  March 
1372,  the  jury  found  that  it  would  be  of  no  damage  to 
the  King  or  others  to  grant  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Dublin  the  customs  of  all  merchandise  brought  for  sale, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  between  Skerries  and  Alercornshed, 
otherwise  Arclo. — 46  Edward  in.' 2 

Many  references  to  the  riding  of  the  franchises  occur 
in  such  records  of  the  gilds  as  have  been  preserved.  For 
instance,  in  1731  the  Barber-surgeons  were  directed  4 to 
ride  in  the  same  dress  with  Tye  perukes  and  long  cravats 
as  usual  ’ ; and  from  Faulkners'  Journal  of  1st  August 

1 Dublin  Assembly  Roll.  Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin. 

Sir  John  T.  Gilbert.  2 White  Book  of  City  of  Dublin. 
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Dublin  1767  we  find  that  the  colours  of  the  Barbers  4 were 
purple,  cherry,  and  red,  while  those  of  the  Apothecaries 
were  purple  and  orange.’ 1 The  Gild  of  Cutlers,  Painter- 
stainers,  and  Stationers,  or  Gild  of  St.  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist, borrowed  the  4 long- tail  horses  ’ of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  whom  they  had  presented  with  their  freedom,  in 
1755,  and  the  brethren  on  this  occasion  all  wore  4 hatts 
edged  with  gould,  cockade  red,  blew  and  yellow,  with 
yellow  gloves  tipped  with  blew,  shirt  with  red  silk,  and 
bound  with  red  ribbond.  All  to  be  of  Irish  manu- 
facture.’2 In  1619  a warrant  signed  by  John  Pue, 
Mayor,  required  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  to  attend  on 
the  10th  September  at  Christchurch  meadow  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  decently  furnished  with  horse 
and  arms.  Each  brother  was  supplied  by  the  gild  with 
two  yards  of  broad  ribbon  of  their  own  distinctive  colours, 
yellow  and  red,  to  which  purple  was  added  in  1692.  In 
deference  to  a similar  precept  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
1701,  4 two  new  trumpet-banners  were  ordered,  two  silver 
trumpets  having  been  purchased  a short  time  before,  and 
the  standard  and  staff  were  directed  to  be  painted.’3 

Another  civic  ceremony  took  place  on  May  Day.  On 
that  day  it  was  customary  for  the  young  men  of  the 
city  to  assemble  for  martial  exercises  on  Oxmantown 
Green  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Bull- 
ring4  (p.  228),  a custom  revived  in  1666  by  William 
Smith,  then  Lord  Mayor  ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were 
wont  to  assemble  on  May  Day  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
accompanied  by  the  city  gilds.  Pageants  were  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence.  As  early  as  1538  plays  were 
acted  at  Hoggen  Green  before  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  Lord 
Justice.  The  practice  of  performing  plays  or  mysteries 

1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1903,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  232. 

2 Ibid.  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  145. 

3 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1901,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  127-29. 

1 ‘ The  musters  on  Maie  daie  and  Saint  Peter  his  eeve  are  assigned  to 
the  Maior  and  Sheriffs  of  the  Bull-ring.’ — Stanihurst. 
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had  indeed  been  discontinued  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Muni- 
but  they  were  replaced  by  less  pretentious  exhibitions,  to  cipal 
which  each  gild  contributed  something  having  reference  Dublin 
to  its  own  peculiar  craft,  from  classical  mythology  or 
from  Holy  Writ.  Thus  the  Smiths  presented  episodes 
from  the  myths  of  Vulcan  and  his  consort  Venus,  the 
Vintners  personated  Bacchus,  the  Tailors  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  Carpenters  SS.  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  (first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday) 
was  commonly  selected  for  these  festivities ; but  St. 

George’s  Day  (April  23)  had  a special  representation 
of  the  old  leg-end  of  the  Dragon  in  honour  of  the  Saint. 

For  the  latter  pageant  very  special  regulations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ‘Chain  Book’  of  Dublin,1  or  rather  in  a 
transcript  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  headed 
‘ Out  of  the  Chaine  Book  of  Dublin,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.’  From  this  we  find  that  4 the  Mayor 
of  the  yeare  before 1 was  ‘ to  find  the  Emperour  and 
Empress  with  their  followers  well  apparelled — that  is  to 
say  the  Emperour,  with  two  Doctors,  and  the  Empress, 
with  two  Knights,  and  two  maydens  to  beare  the  traine 
of  their  gownes,  well  apparelled,’  and  the  Gild  of  St. 

George  was  directed  to  pay  them  their  wages. 

‘ Item : Mr.  Mayor  for  the  time  being  to  find  St. 

George  a horseback,  and  the  wardens  to  pay  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  for  his  wages  that  day.  And 
the  Bailives  (Sheriffs)  for  the  time  being  to  find  four 
horses  with  men  upon  them,  well  apparelled,  to  bear 
the  pole  axe,  the  standard,  and  the  Emperour  and  St. 

George’s  sword. 

‘ Item : the  elder  master  of  the  zeald  (gild)  to  find  a 
mayd  well  apparelled  to  lead  the  dragon ; and  the  clerk 
of  the  market  to  find  a good  line  for  the  dragon. 

4 Item  : the  elder  warden  to  find  St.  George,  with  four 
trumpettors,  and  St.  George’s  to  pay  their  wages. 

1 Said  to  have  been  chained  in  the  Gild-hall  for  reference  by  the 
citizens. 
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4 Item  : the  younger  warden  to  find  the  King  of  Dele 
and  the  Queen  of  Dele,  with  two  maydens  to  beare  the 
trayne  of  her  goune,  all  wholy  in  black  apparel  1,  and  to 
have  St.  George’s  chappell  well  hanged  and  apparelled 
to  every  purpis  with  cushins,  russhes,  and  other  necessaries 
belonging  for  said  St.  George’s  day.’  From  the  last  item 
it  would  seem  that  the  action  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  George. 

For  the  Corpus  Christi  celebration  the  glovers  en- 
acted Adam  and  Eve  4 with  an  angill  followyng  berrying 
a swerde,’  the  corvisers  or  shoemakers  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  4 maryners,  vynters,  ship-carpynderis  and  samoun 
takers  (salmon  fishers),  Noe,  with  his  shipp,’  the  weavers 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  goldsmiths  appeared  as  4 the 
Three  Kyngs  of  Collyn  (Cologne)  ridyng  worshupfully 
with  the  offerance,  with  a sterr  afore  them.’  The  barbers 
presented  Annas  and  Caiaphas  4 well  araied  accordyng,’ 
the  ‘bouchers’  enacted  4 tormentours,  with  their  gar- 
mentis  well  and  clenly  peynted,’  and  the  4 smythis, 
shermen  (cloth-shearers),  bakers,  sclateris,  cokis,  and 
masonys,  Pharo  with  his  hoste.’  The  ‘skynners,  house- 
carpynders,  tanners  and  browders'  (embroiderers),  were 
cast  to  represent  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  were  to 
provide  the  4 body  of  the  camell  and  Oure  Lady  and 
hir  Childe  well  aperelid,  with  Joseph  to  lede  the  camell, 
and  Moyses  with  the  children  of  Israeli,  and  the  portors 
to  berr  the  camell,’ — a crowded  programme ; and  finally 
4 the  steyners  and  peyntors’  were  to  4 peynte  the  hede  of 
the  camell.’  An  important  official  in  all  these  ceremonials 
was  the  Mayor  of  the  Bull-ring,  4 an  officer  elected  by 
the  citizens  to  be,  as  it  were,  capteine  or  gardian  of  the 
batchelers  and  the  unwedded  youth  of  the  civitie.  He  is 
termed  the  Maior  of  the  Bull-ring,  of  an  iron  ring  that 
sticketh  in  the  Corne-market,  to  which  the  bulles  that 
are  yearlie  bated  be  usuallie  tied.’1  The  office  fell  into 

1 Description  of  Dublin  in  1577  by  Richard  Stanihurst  ( Holinshed's 
Chronicles). 
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desuetude  during  the  reign  of  James  i.,  and  is  last 
mentioned  in  1 632. 

Nor  were  banquets,  &s  befits  municipal  dignitaries, 
of  infrequent  occurrence.  In  1561  Thomas  Fitzsymon, 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  had  entertained  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
and  the  Privy  Council  at  a dinner  which  was  followed 
by  a performance  of  the  ‘Nine  Worthies,11  and  ‘a  rich 
banquet,1  after  which  ‘ the  Mayor  and  his  brethren  with 
the  city  music  attended  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council 
to  Thomas  Court  by  torchlight.1  Indeed,  eating  and 
drinking  occupy  no  small  space  in  the  accounts  of  the 
city  gilds.  In  November  1691  the  Goldsmiths1  Company 
voted  £ 6 for  carrying  on  a treat  for  General  Ginckel, 
General  - in  - chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  of  their 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  feast 
was  given  in  a very  large  apartment  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tholsel  (p.  239)  in  Skinners1  Row,  in  which  the  city 
banquets  were  usually  held,  and  concluded  with  a ball 
and  most  excellent  fireworks.  In  1703  a warrant  from 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  received  by  the  Corporation  of 
Barber-surgeons,  announcing  a dinner  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ormonde  for  the  12th  August  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Green.  ‘ Each  brother  was  ordered  to  pay  a sum  of  three 
shillings  towards  the  dinner,  for  which  sum,  in  addition 
to  dinner,  he  would  receive  a bottle  of  wine.12  On  this 
occasion  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  marched  through  the 
city  with  their  pageants  on  their  way  to  the  entertainment. 
The  music  for  these  pageants  and  banquets  must  have 
been  for  the  city  fathers  a subject  of  anxious  thought. 
We  have  seen  the  purchase  of  two  silver  trumpets  by 
the  Goldsmiths1  Company.  But  the  trumpeters  were  at 
least  equally  necessary.  And  in  the  records  of  the  Gild 
of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  we  read  that : 

6 Whereas  Charles  Linvel,  trumpeter,  was  hyred  to 
sound  before  our  Corporation  on  last  Fringe  day,  but  he 

1 Cf.  Shakespeare’s  Love's  Labour  ’ s Lost. 

2 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1903,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  232. 
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Dublin  not  performing  as  he  should,  the  House  have  thought  fitt 
not  to  give  him  full  demand,  being  four  guineas,  but 
offered  him  two  lowedores  (Louis  d’or),  which  he  refused, 
and  the  House  then  ordered  that  if  the  Master  pleased  to 
offer  him  two  guineas,  which,  if  he  do  not  take,  the  House 
will  stand  by  the  Master  in  refusal  of  payment  thereof.’1 
In  addition  to  the  civic  trumpeters  and  drummers  a 
company  of  musicians  was  employed  by  the  municipality, 
and  furnished  annually  with  light-blue  livery  cloaks 
bearing-  the  city  cognizance. 

Each  gild  had  its  own  hall  or  place  of  meeting,  most 
of  which  have  now  disappeared.  The  Gild  of  Glovers 
and  Corporation  of  Brewers  had  their  halls  in  Hoey's 
Court,  off  Ship  Street.  The  Joiners  and  Coopers  were 
lodged  in  Castle  Street,  hard  by.  At  St.  Audoen’s  arch 
(p.  52)  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the 
halls  of  the  Smiths,  or  Gild  of  St.  Loy,  the  Bakers2  or 
Gild  of  St.  Anne,  the  Butchers,  or  Gild  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Feltmakers,  and  the  Bricklayers,  or  Gild  of  St. 
Bartholomew;  while  the  Corporation  of  Tanners  kept  their 
hall  in  the  tower  over  the  arch.  The  site  of  the  Car- 
penters’ hall  is  now  occupied  by  the  Widows’  Alms- 
House  of  St.  Audoen’s  Parish.  Taylor’s  Hall  in  Back 
Lane,  built  by  John  Shudell,  Master  of  the  Gild,  in  1710, 
is  still  in  existence  (p.  238).  Here,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  following  gilds  held  their 
meetings,  being  without  local  habitations  of  their  own, 
viz.  the  Butchers,  Smiths,  Barbers,  Saddlers,  Glovers, 
Skinners,  Curriers,  and  Joiners.  The  Merchants’ Gild,  or 
Fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  were  established  in 
1478-9  in  the  building  called  the  Chapel  del  Marie  du 
Grace  on  the  Brygge  End.  Their  modern  hall,  a sub- 
stantial stone  building  on  Merchants’  Quay,  now  shelters 
the  Merchant  Taylors’  Endowed  School,  removed  in  1873 

1 Jotirnal  R.S.A.I.  for  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  146. 

2 Previous  to  1701  the  Bakers  had  their  hall  in  Casey’s  Tower,  de- 
molished 1753. 
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from  the  hall  in  Back  Lane.  The  Weavers1  Hall  in  the  Muni- 
Coombe,  a venerable  red-brick  building,  still  exists,  but  in  cipal 
a very  dilapidated  condition.  Its  front  is  still  decorated  Dublin 
with  a statue,  once  gilt,  of  George  n.,  placed  in  a niche 
over  the  entrance  door,  with  the  date  mdccl.  ; but  the 
portrait  of  the  same  monarch  in  tapestry  which  once 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  hall  has  been  removed.  The 
frame  bore  the  doggerel  inscription  : 

4 The  workmanship  of  John  Vanbeaver 
Ye  famous  tapestry  weaver.’ 

A portrait  of  one  of  the  La  Touche  family,  which  once 
hung  in  the  hall,  has  also  disappeared.  The  hall  of 
the  Bricklayers  and  Stonemasons  in  Cuffe  Street  has  a 
substantial  granite  front. 

The  influence  of  the  gilds  did  much  to  ensure  high-class 
workmanship  in  the  various  handicrafts ; and  any  defec- 
tion from  their  standard  was  visited  with  heavy  penalties. 

In  the  bye-laws  of  the  Gild  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist 
we  find  the  following  : 

4 If  any  person  of  this  guild  being  a painter-stainer, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  paint  or  color  any  oyle  work 
whatsoever  that  is  to  stand  without  doors  in  the  weather, 
and  shall  instead  of  an  oyle  priming  use  size  therewith,  or 
shall  not  stop  the  cracks  or  sliffts  in  timber  with  oyle 
putty  . . . upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  Master  of 
such  ill-work  made  and  done,  . . . the  offending  party 
for  the  first  offence  shall  pay  6s.  8d.  sterling,  and  for  the 
second  and  more  offences  of  this  nature,  the  full  value  of 
the  work  ill  done.1,1  Accordingly,  we  find  records  of 
one-third  the  value  of  the  work  levied  on  the  offenders. 

The  Goldsmiths1  Company  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
especially  watchful  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  their  gild.  In  1717  a certain  Mr.  Hore  complained 
concerning  George  Farrington,  a goldsmith,  that  he 
had  sold  him  a silver  teapot  not  touched  2 at  the  hall, 

1 / ournal  R.S.A.I.  for  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  138. 

2 Assayed  by  pierre  de  touche  (touchstone). 
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but  which  had  a piece  of  silver,  touched 
with  the  harp  crowned,  soldered  in  the 
bottom ; this  last  had  the  mark  of 
Richard  Archbold,  a goldsmith,  thrice 
struck  on  it.  Arch  bold  having  been 

summoned,  and  owning  his  marks  and 
soldering,  was  fined  £5.1  The  bakers 
also  were  closely  scrutinised.  In  the 
‘Chain  Book’  we  find  regulations  for 
fines  for  faulty  bread : for  the  first 
offence,  fifteen  pence  ; for  the  second, 
thirty  pence  ; for  the  third  offence  they 
shall  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  swear  to 
leave  the  citv  for  a year  and  a day. 
The  latter  instrument  of  correction 
stood  in  the  Cornmarket  in  front  of 
St.  Audoen’s  Church.  The  public  also 
seem  to  have  treated  this  craft  with  suspicion.  In  1310, 
during  a great  scarcity,  they  had  the  bakers  drawn  through 
the  city  on  hurdles  attached  to  horses’  tails  for  the  use  of 
false  weights.  Nor  did  the  barbers  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  Gild  of  St.  Luke.  In  1701  a retainer  fee  of  LT,  3s. 
was  paid  to  the  Recorder,  and  8s.  6d.  to  the  Solicitor- 
General,  for  the  prosecution  of  certain  persons  who  ‘worked 
up  horse  hair  and  other  unlawful  hair’  in  the  wigs  manu- 
factured by  them.  A committee  was  soon  after  appointed 
‘ to  enquire  into  abuses  committed  by  barbers  and  periwig- 
makers  in  the  city,  who  made  a practice  of  shaving,  and 
dressing  wigs  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  ’2 

The  regulations  of  the  various  gilds  with  regard  to 
apprentices  were  at  all  times  stringent.  In  the  charter 
of  the  Gild  of  Taylors  ( artis  scissorum ),  of  1417,  it  is 
stipulated  that  no  member  of  their  fraternity  should  take 
any  but  those  of  English  birth  (Anglicce  nacionis)  as 

1 Journal  R.S.A.l.  for  1901,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  130. 

2 Ibid. , 1903,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  232-233. 
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apprentices.  Similarly  of  the  Carpenters,  Millers,  Masons  Muni- 
and  Heliers  (or  slaters),  known  as  the  Fraternity  of  the  cipal 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  the  House  of  St.  Thomas  the  Dublin 
Martyr  near  Dublin,  in  a charter  granted  to  them  by 
Henry  vn.,  of  which  a memorandum  is  enrolled  in  the 
Patent  Roll  of  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  twenty-sixth 
Elizabeth,  it  is  enacted  that  apprentices  should  be  free, 
of  the  English  nation,  and  of  good  conversation,  and 
should  be  bound  for  seven  years.1  In  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  none  were  admitted  to  the  fraternity  unless  he 
were  of  English  name  and  blood,  and  were  a free  citizen 
of  the  city.  Under  a municipal  ordinance  of  1652-3 
Protestants  only  were  admissible  to  gilds  and  to 
apprenticeship  in  the  city.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in 
the  Gild  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  in  the  terms  of  a 
Royal  Charter  of  King  Charles  u.,  dated  4th  October 
1670,  all  members  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
be  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
was  admitted  2nd  July  1793,  and  the  first  Quaker  13th 
May  1712,  with  a special  form  of  affirmation.  The 
apprentices  to  the  Dublin  Gild  of  Merchants,  while  liable 
to  the  same  seven  years’  term  of  apprenticeship,  had  some 
special  privileges,  as  they  were  entitled  to  wages  not  less 
than  £8  after  their  first  year  of  service.  Sumptuary 
regulations  were  minute  and  strictly  enforced.  We  find, 
in  the  case  of  the  last-named  gild,  that  4 no  brother  might 
suffer  his  apprentice  to  wear  any  apparel  (unless  indeed 
it  were  old  apparel  of  his  master)  but  such  as  became  his 
position,  namely,  a cloth  coat,  decently  made,  without 
guarding,2  cutting,  or  silk  to  be  put  thereon;  a doublet 
of  something,  so  it  be  not  silk,  meet  for  a prentice;  also 
a shirt  of  the  country’s  cloth,  and  the  ruff  thereof  to  be 

1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1905,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  324.  Ibid.,  1900,  vol.  xxx. 

P-  137. 

2 Ornamenting  with  braid,  etc.  ; cf.  Shakespeare,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing , Act  1.  Sc.  i.  11.  288-289:  ‘The  body  of  your  discourse  is 
sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted 
on  neither.’ 
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Dublin  but  one  yard  long,  not  wrought  with  silk  or  other  thing ; 

also  a pair  of  hose,  made  with  not  more  than  two  yards 
of  cloth,  being  yard-broad,  and  the  breech  of  the  hose 
was  not  to  be  bolstered  out  with  wool,  hair,  or  any  other 
thing,  but  should  be  made  with  one  lining,  close  to  the 
thigh,  not  cut  or  stitched  with  silk,  but  plain  in  all 
respects.’1  The  apparel  of  the  brethren  of  the  gilds, 
though  more  sumptuous,  was  none  the  less  carefully  defined 
for  its  wearers.  By  an  enactment  of  1573  they  were  to 
appear  4 in  seemly  gowns.’  A regulation  of  1608  pre- 
scribed for  the  senior  aldermen  scarlet  gowns,  violet  for 
the  junior,  and  ‘Turkey’  gowns  were  to  be  worn  bv  the 
other  membersj  Discipline  was  strict  and  exemplary. 
The  apprentices’  punishment  for  haunting  taverns,  playing 
at  unlawful  games,  or  wasting  their  master’s  goods  by 
pilfering  and  stealing,  was  that  the  offender,  on  con- 
viction, be  stripped  naked  and  ‘ whipped  with  “ groine  ” 2 
birchen  rods,  as  much  as  his  fault  shall  be  thought  to 
have  deserved.’  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  brethren 
themselves  less  strictly  regulated.  One  Thomas  Lawler, 
of  the  Corporation  of  Barber-surgeons,  was,  during  a 
sitting  in  August  1715,  suspended  ‘ for  uttering  scandalous 
words  and  casting  reflections  on  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.’  In  1700  a member  of  the  Gild  of  St. 
Luke  was  fined  10s.  for  reviling  the  Master,  and  in  1726 
another  member  was,  for  a similar  offence,  fined  in  a 
like  amount.  The  penalty  for  reviling  a warden  seems, 
strangely  enough,  to  have  been  fixed  at  half  the  above 
amount — namely,  5s.  In  a case  of  the  use  of  slanderous 
words  in  1514  by  Philip  Bruen,  a helier  (slater),  he, 
having  contumaciously  refused  to  appear  when  cited,  was 
in  absence  fined  a noble.  Non-attendance  at  meetings 
was  punishable  by  fine,  and  even  a late  attendance  exposed 
the  delinquent  to  a penalty  of  6d.  to  the  poor-box.3  The 

1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  57. 

2 The  old  past  participle  of  ‘grow.’ 

3 Journal  R.S.A.I . for  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  138. 
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hour  fixed  for  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  civic  assembly  Muni- 
was  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  members  were  cipal 
summoned  by  the  tolling  of  the  Tholsel  bell.  Nor  Dublin 
were  more  serious  punishments  unknown.  One  Thomas 
Newman,  of  the  Corporation  of  Barber-surgeons,  of  which 
he  had  been  warden  in  1575,  was,  for  an  unrecited  offence, 
in  1577  forcibly  and  against  his  will  carried  to  New  Gate, 
where  he  lay,  with  two  pairs  of  bolts  on  his  legs,  until  he 
4 reconciled  himself,’  by  acknowledging  on  his  knees  his 
folly  and  ‘lewdness,’  craving  pardon  for  the  offence  he 
had  committed  against  the  Master  and  wardens  of  his 
Company.  Already  in  1624  we  find  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion taking  cognisance  of  the  regulation  of  hackney  cars, 
carmen  being  ordered  to  have  licences  from  the  Mayor 
and  to  bear  badges  with  the  arms  of  the  city  on  the  fore- 
part of  their  cars.  The  scavenging  of  the  city,  too — 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  imperfect  and  indeed 
rudimentary — was  the  subject  of  municipal  regulations. 

In  1617  we  find  considerable  trouble  with  a certain 
Katherine  Strong,1  a widow,  who  inherited  from  her 
deceased  husband  the  post  of  city  scavenger,  and  a grant 
of  tolls  for  performing  the  duties  of  that  office.2  The 
lady  in  question  seems  to  have  been  much  more  active  in 
collecting  her  dues  than  in  removing  the  abundant  filth 
of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  the  city 
scavengers  were  bound  to  take,  as  follows  : ‘ You  shall 
cause  the  streets  within  your  warde  to  be  kept  cleane 
from  time  to  time.  And  also  you  shall  cause  each 
inhabitant  within  your  warde  to  have  the  streets  well  and 
sufficiently  paved  where  there  is  any  defect  or  want,  so 
far  as  each  of  their  howses  extendeth,  uppon  the  chard ge 
of  the  said  inhabitants.  Theise  and  all  other  thinges 
belonging  to  the  office  of  a Scavenger,  you  shall  well  and 
truely  perform  and  doe  to  your  power.  Soe  helpe  you 

1 Vide  Memorial  of  Sir  James  Carroll  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  Viscount 
Strafford,  Viceroy.  Harleian  MS.  2138,  British  Museum. 

2 Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin.  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert. 
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Dublin  God.’1 2 *  Amongst  the  tolls  or  customs  in  the  Fishmarket 
of  Dublin  we  find  exacted  4 of  every  woman  retailer 
sitting  in  the  street  with  a basket,  for  the  week,  one 
farthing,  to  be  applied  to  cleansing  the  street  at  the 
stalls.'*  The  women  retailers  still  sit  in  many  of  the  back 
thoroughfares  with  their  baskets,  but  the  fee  is  no  longer 
demanded. 

The  rate  of  wages  was  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
municipal  ordinance.  In  1349  the  newly  enacted  4 Statute 
of  Servants  and  Labourers1  (22nd  Edward  hi.),  was 
transmitted  by  writ  to  the  Mayor  and  bailiffs  (sheriffs) 
of  Dublin,  and  provided  that  all  such  labourers  should 
4 serve  another  for  the  same  wages  as  were  the  custom  in 
the  20th  year  of  our  reign.1  In  1555  by  an  entry  on  the 
Assembly  Roll,  4 It  is  ordeyned  by  auctoritie  aforsaid 
that  a maister  mason,  maister  carpender,  and  so  the 
maister  of  every  occupacion  shall  have  by  the  daie  when 
he  haith  no  meate  nor  drinke,  fyftene  pens,  the  jorneyman 
xii  d.,  the  prentice  x d. ; and  when  he  haith  meate  and 
drinke,  the  maister  shall  have  by  the  daie  vi  d.,  the 
journeyman  iiii  d.,  the  prentice  iii  d. ; every  laborer 
shall  have  by  the  daye,  without  meate  and  drinke,  vii  d. 
ob.  (seven-pence  halfpenny),  and  with  meate  and  drinke, 
iii  d. ; and  if  any  within  the  franches  of  the  cittie  do  take 
more  than  is  here  ordred,  he  shall  forfait  [halfe  of]  the 
some  he  taketh  and  the  gyver  shall  forfait  as  mouche, 
halfe  to  the  accusor  or  informer,  and  halfe  to  the  treasure 
of  this  cittie.12 

The  freedom  of  particular  gilds  or  of  the  city  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  distinguished  strangers,  but 
this  privilege  was  sparingly  bestowed.  Henry  Crom- 
well was  presented  in  1656  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  and  entertained  at  a banquet.  In  March  1688 

1 In  1635,  during  an  unusually  severe  winter,  an  effigy  in  snow  was 
erected  of  Katherine  Strong  bearing  in  her  hand  a representation  of  the 
unpopular  * toll  ’ measure. 

2 Calendar  of  Ancient  Records  of  Dublin.  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert. 
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a like  distinction  was  conferred  on  Richard  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  enclosed  in  a golden  casket,  for 
which  £4>6  was  paid  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  In 
1761  James  Grattan,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  father  of  the 
illustrious  Henry  Grattan,  was  elected  a freeman  of 
the  Barber-surgeons.  Three  years  later  a similar 
honour  was  granted  to  James  Caldwell  Bart,  Count 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  for  his  services  to  the 
King  in  raising  a troop  of  horse,  at  his  own  cost, 
during  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Howe  was  similarly  distinguished  for  his  services 
in  Canada  under  General  Wolfe,  and  in  1768  the 
freedom  of  the  gild  accompanied  by  4 one  of  the  emblems 
of  the  Corporation,  namely,  the  Free  Razor  of  Liberty,1 
was  conferred  on  James,  twentieth  Earl  of  Kildare  and 
first  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  last  named  had  thirteen 
years  previously,  while  as  yet  only  Earl  of  Kildare, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  Gild  of  St.  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist, enclosed  in  a gold  box.  The  same  gild  presented 
also  their  freedom  to  John  Fhilpot  Curran,  the  Marquess 
of  Ely,  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Perhaps  a more  suitable  recipient  than  any  of 
these  was  found  in  the  person  of  one  of  Dublin’s 
munificent  benefactors — Mr.  Thomas  Pleasants,  founder 
of  Pleasants’  School,  Camden  Street,  and  of  the  Stove 
Tenter  House,1  a brick  building,  275  feet  long,  three 
storeys  high,  and  having  a central  cupola,  erected  by 
him  in  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberty,  at  a cost  of 
J?13,000,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  handloom  weavers; 
where  clothes  were  tentered,  warps  sized  and  dried, 
and  wool  dyed  for  these  artisans  at  a small  cost  to 
defray  the  expense  of  fuel,  etc.  Amongst  those  on 
whom  in  modern  times  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  has  been  conferred  are  Isaac  Butt,  M.P.,  Right 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Charles  Stuart  Parnell, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Doctor  George  Salmon,  Provost  T. 

1 Now  St.  Joseph’s  Night  Refuge. 
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Dublin  C.  D.,  Captain  Potter,1  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  and  the 
Right  Honourable  Stuart  Knill,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1893. 

The  Gild-halls,  as  we  have  seen,  have  mostly  dis- 
appeared. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  survival  is 
Taylors1  Hall  in  Back  Lane.  The  Gild  of  Taylors 
claimed  precedence  of  all  other  gilds  on  the  ground 
of  antiquity,  but  waived  their  claim,  as  a matter  of 
courtesy,  in  favour  of  the  Gild  of  Merchants  who  met 
in  the  Tholsel.  The  Taylors1  Gild  had  had  their 
hall  for  centuries  in  Back  Lane,  at  one  time  known 
as  Rochelle  Lane,  doubtless  so  named  by  the  Huguenot 
refugees,  but  the  present  building  was  erected  by  John 
Shudell,  Master  of  the  Corporation,  in  1710.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Music  Hall  in  Fishamble  Street, 
in  October  1741,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  public  rooms 
in  Dublin ; and  was  used,  as  we  have  seen,  by  many 
other  gilds  for  holding  their  meetings.  It  was  also 
largely  patronised  for  balls,  musical  assemblies,  auctions, 
and  lotteries,  and  was  even  used  as  a dancing-saloon. 
In  1731  a magnificent  entertainment  was  given  here 
by  Lord  Mountjoy  to  the  Viceroy  and  the  nobility 
resident  in  the  metropolis.  In  1792  the  Roman 
Catholic  delegates  assembled  within  its  walls  and  re- 
ceived the  nickname  of  the  ‘Back  Lane  Parliament.1 
About  the  same  time  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Dublin  Freemasons,  and  was  used  for 
gatherings  of  the  United  Irishmen  by  Wolfe  Tone 
and  others.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  gild  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  the  hall 
passed  in  1841  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of 
Merchant  Taylors1  School,  an  endowment  maintained 
by  property  of  the  gild  secured  at  its  extinction.  In 
1873,  however,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present 
quarters  on  Merchants1  Quay,  and  the  premises  were 

1 He  commanded  a large  grain-ship  sent  by  the  United  States  of  America 
to  relieve  the  famine  of  1879-80. 
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leased  to  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  holding  prayer- 
meetings  and  a Sunday-school  for  the  humbler  dwellers 
in  its  neighbourhood.  On  one  of  the  outer  walls  is  a 
slab  bearing  a half-defaced  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
inscription,  4 This  hall  belongeth  to  the  Corporation 
of  Taylors,  and  was  rebuilt  by  them  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  an.  dom.  1700. — John  Holmes,  Master;  Albert 
Hannon,  John  Wilson,  Wardens.’  The  principal  apart- 
ment measures  45  feet  by  21  feet,  with  a gallery  at  one 
end  approached  from  an  upper  storey.  It  was  formerly 
adorned  with  portraits  of  King  Charles  n.  and  Dean 
Swift,  and  a curious  painting  of  St.  Homobonus,  a tailor 
or  merchant  of  Cremona  canonised  in  1316.  Its  walls  were 
also  ornamented  with  the  Itoyal  arms  and  those  of  the 
Taylors’  Gild,  the  latter  bearing  the  appropriate  motto, 
‘ Nudus  fui  et  cooperuisti  me.’1  The  mantelpiece  of 
old  Italian  marble,  valued  by  the  late  Mr.  Law  at  JP100, 
has  the  inscription  : 

The  Gift  of  | Aleocr.  Bell 

ChrifV.  Neary  ! Sc  Huqh  Craiqq 

Maftr.  j W ard*.  1784. 

The  original  Gildhall  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
was  in  Winetavern  Street.  In  1311  the  Mayor  and 
commonalty  of  Dublin  granted  to  4 Robert  de  Bristol, 
their  fellow-citizen,  all  their  tenement  where  their  old 
Guildhall  stood  in  the  Taverners’  Street  in  the  city 
...  in  exchange  for  fifteen  shillings  of  yearly  rent 
from  a tenement  in  the  street  and  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  for  a sum  of  money  given  by  Robert 
to  the  city.’ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Dublin  was 
the  Tholsel,  a building  standing  at  the  junction  of 
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Dublin  Nicholas  Street  and  Skinners’  Row,  where  it  is  marked 
on  Speed’s  map  of  1610.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  afterwards  adorned 
with  statues  of  Charles  n.  and  James  n.,  removed  on  its 
demolition  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  still  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  Christchurch  (p.  28). 
In  1718  some  persons  broke  into  the  Tholsel,  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  portrait  of  George  i.  which  hung  there.  A 
reward  of  J?1000  was  ineffectually  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders.  In  1752  the  Tholsel  was  superseded  by 
the  present  City  Hall  on  Cork  Hill,  adjoining  Dublin 
Castle  and  facing  Parliament  Street.  This  handsome  struc- 
ture, formerly  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  built  in  1769 
from  the  plans  of  Thomas  Cooley,  whose  design  gained 
the  first  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  in  a competition  in 
which  Thomas  Sandby  was  second,  and  James  Gandon 
third.  The  funds  for  its  erection  were  provided  by  the 
Dublin  merchants,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, then  Viceroy,  and  by  a parliamentary  grant  of 
i?13,000,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  lotteries.  The 
site  chosen  is  a striking  one,  and  was  formerly  occupied 
by  Cork  House,  then  Lucas’s  coffee-house,  removed  by  the 
Wide  Street  Commissioners  in  1768,  the  old  Exchange 
and  private  houses.  The  building,  of  Portland  stone,  is 
a square  of  100  feet,  having  three  fronts  and  a central 
dome.  The  north  or  principal  front  faces  the  imposing 
vista  extending  from  Parliament  Street  across  Grattan’s 
Bridge,  in  a straight  line  the  whole  length  of  Capel 
Street,  a distance  of  nearly  half  a mile.  It  has  a portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns,  the  last  two  at  each  end  being 
coupled,  with  an  entablature  which  is  continued  round 
all  three  fronts.  On  the  main  front  this  is  surmounted 
by  a pediment,  the  other  sides  being  crowned  by  a balus- 
trade. The  height  of  the  building  and  the  absence  of  a 
tambour  to  the  dome  renders  the  latter  inconspicuous 
from  any  point  of  view.  The  sharp  descent  of  the  ground 
from  west  to  east  necessitated  the  construction  in  front 
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of  the  main  facade,  of  a terrace  level  with  the  ground  at 
its  western  end,  and  accessible  from  the  eastern  end  by  a 
long  and  wide  flight  of  steps.  The  terrace  was  protected 
by  a metal  balustrade  resting  on  a rusticated  basement. 
On  the  24th  April  1814  the  pressure  of  a large  crowd, 
collected  on  the  terrace  to  witness  the  whipping  of  a 
criminal,  caused  this  balustrade  to  give  way,  when  many 
of  the  concourse  were  killed  and  others  severely  injured. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  the  eastern  end  of  the 
terrace  is  now  blocked  by  an  unsightly  wall  support- 
ing a heavy  iron  railing.  The  present  approach  to  the 
building  is  by  two  openings  in  the  boundary  wall  facing- 
north,  raised  respectively  by  three  and  four  steps  from 
the  flagway  of  Dame  Street,  leading  on  the  western  side 
by  a flight  of  four  steps,  on  the  eastern  by  one  of  ten 
steps,  to  the  level  of  the  terrace.  Facing  the  terrace  are 
three  entrances,  each  raised  ten  steps  above  it,  and  closed 
by  iron  gates  suspended  on  Ionic  pilasters.  The  western 
front,  facing  the  offices  of  the  City  Treasurer,  once  New- 
comen’s Bank,1  has  four  columns  only,  with  windows 
alternating;  and  the  eastern,  in  Exchange  Court,  has 
pilasters  only,  and  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Court 
is  comparatively  gloomy  and  dingy. 

On  entering  the  building  the  visitor  finds  himself  in 
a quaintly  flagged  central  hall,  the  original  plan  of 
which,  similar  to  that  of  the  Four  Courts  designed 
bv  the  same  architect,  was  an  inscribed  circle  in  a 
square.  The  effect  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
blocking  of  the  once  open  ambulatories  enclosing 
the  circular  area,  to  provide  office  accommodation  and 
stairways.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  a very  beautiful 
interior,  surrounded  by  twelve  fluted  columns,  32  feet 
high,  forming  a rotunda,  and  supporting  an  entablature 

1 Founded  by  Thomas  Gleadowe  who  married  Charlotte,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  Newcomen  of  Carrickglas,  in  County  of  Longford,  and 
who  was  created  a baronet  in  1781,  when  he  assumed  the  arms  and  sur- 
name of  Newcomen  (p.  154). 
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Dublin  above  which  rises  an  attic  storey  of  10  feet  lighted 
by  twelve  circular  windows  and  crowned  bv  a well- 
proportioned  dome  with  a central  skylight.  The  dome 
is  richly  ornamented  with  hexagonal  caissons  in  stucco- 
work, which,  with  the  corresponding  laurel  festoons  of 
the  attic  storey,  are  the  work  of  Alderman  Thorpe. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  a fine  bronze  statue,  by 
Van  Nost,  of  George  hi.  in  a Roman  military  habit, 
standing  on  a pedestal  of  white  marble.  This  statue 
was  presented  to  the  merchants  by  Hugh  Percy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Viceroy  1763-65,  at  a cost  to  the 
donor  of  two  thousand  guineas.1 * *  A very  remarkable 
statue  of  Doctor  Charles  Lucas  (p.  152),  by  Edward 
Smyth,  then  a pupil  of  Van  Nost,  and  statues  of  Daniel 
O’Connell  and  of  Thomas  Drummond,  Under-Secretary 
1835-1840,  both  by  Hogan,  and  one  of  Henry  Grattan, 
by  Chantrey,  also  ornament  the  central  hall.  Intro- 
duced into  the  black-and-white  pattern  of  the  pavement 
are  brass  standards  of  lineal  measure.  At  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  staircases,  ornamented  with  handsome 
stucco-work,  leading  to  the  upper  hall,  extending  along 
the  northern  front,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  now  held.  A gallery  opposite  the  seat  of  the 
chairman  gives  admission,  during  their  deliberations,  to 
an  audience — at  times  rather  noisy — of  citizens.  The 
Lord  Mayor’s  throne  is  of  Irish  oak,  having  the  con- 
ventional Irish  wolf-hound  in  its  carved  design.  The 
room  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  H.  Sankey  (1791-2), 
Daniel  O’Connell  the  4 Liberator,’  Edward  Dwyer  Gray, 
and  Thomas  Sexton,  all  former  occupants  of  the  civic 
chair.  In  the  muniment-room  are  preserved  the  City 
Regalia,  the  Liber  Albus , and  ‘Chain  Book,’  or  Liber 
Niger , and  a valuable  collection  of  Roval  charters  and 

1 In  1906  a majority  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  voted  its  removal,  the 

grounds  alleged  being,  first,  that  it  was  a statue  of  an  English  king ; secondly, 
he  was  represented  as  ‘ a Roman  Highlander  ’ ; and  thirdly,  that  it  was  the 

work  of  a Dutchman. 
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Corporation  records,  the  former  including  the  grant 
of  Henry  n.  to  ‘his  men  of  Bristowa.’  These  have 
been  edited  by  the  late  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert. 

Since  1715  the  Lord  Mayor  resides,  during  his  term  of 
office,  in  the  Mansion  House  in  Dawson  Street.  The 
building,  originally  of  red  brick,  is  faced  with  stucco,  and 
a porch  has  been  added.  The  principal  rooms  are  the 
Oak-room  (so  called  from  its  panelling),  and  the  Round- 
room,  90  feet  in  diameter,  built  bv  the  Corporation  in 
1821  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  George  iv.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a corridor  and  lighted  by  a lantern  50  feet 
from  the  floor.  In  the  garden  on  a pedestal  overlooking 
Dawson  Street,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a railing 
surmounting  an  opening  in  the  boundary  wall,  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  George  i.,  transferred  from  Essex 
Bridge  (p.  144).  The  pedestal  bears  the  inscription  : — 
‘ Be  it  remembered  that,  at  the  time  when  rebellion  and 
disloyalty  were  the  characteristics  of  the  day,  the  loyal 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin  re-elevated  this  statue 
of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover  . . . a. d.  1798.’ 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


DUBLIN  THEATRES 


THE  history 
of  the 
Dublin  stage  is 
a long  and  in- 
teresting one, 
and  presents  the 
usual  gradations 
from  Mystery 
and  Miracle 
Plays  and  City 
Pageants  to  the 
tragic  and  comic 
Drama,  Opera, 
and  Spectacle. 
In  the  four- 
teenth century 
at  Eastertide  a Miracle  Play,  on  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
surrection, was  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  Fishamble  Street.1  We  have  seen  (p.  226) 
that  plays  were  exhibited  al  fresco  on  Hoggen  Green 
before  the  Earl  of  Ossory  in  1538,  and  that  the  City 
Gilds  presented  elaborate  pageants  both  in  the  streets 
and  in  churches.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

1 Historical  View  of  the  Irish  Stage.  Robert  Hitchcock,  Dublin,  1788. 
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plays  were  acted  in  the  ballroom  of  Dublin  Castle  by 
members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Joseph  Ashbury, 
afterwards  patentee  of  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  saw  a bill, 
dated  7th  September  1601  (Queen  Elizabeth’s  birthday), 
4 for  wax  tapers  for  the  play  of  Gorboduc , done  at  the 
Castle,  one  and  twenty  shillings  and  two  groats.11  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a well-established  school  of 
playing  had  been  already  developed  in  Dublin,  and  the 
stock  company  of  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  trained  in  elocu- 
tion by  Joseph  Ashbury  and  Thomas  Elrington,  gave 
many  famous  actors  to  the  London  stage.  The  former 
of  these,  considered  the  best  actor  and  teacher  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  instructed  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
Queen,  for  a performance  in  the  Banqueting-house, 
Whitehall  ; and  the  latter,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ashbury  and  obtained  his  appointment  as  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Revels,  replaced  Booth  at  Drury  Lane 
where  he  played  ‘Othello,1  ‘Cato,1 4 Antony,1  and  ‘Orestes,1 * 
and  was  considered  unsurpassed  in  4 Oroonoko.1  These 
traditions  were  well  maintained  up  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  Dublin,  in  common  with 
the  English  provincial  centres,2  ceased  to  maintain  stock 
companies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  histrionic  art ; 
and  the  Dublin  audience  has  now  largely  forfeited  its 
claims  to  that  critical  discernment  for  which  it  was  once 
justly  famous. 

The  first  Dublin  theatre  was  in  Werburgh  Street, 
between  Hoey’s  Court  and  Ship  Street,  and  was  erected 
in  1635  by  a Scotsman  named  John  Ogilby,  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Revels  under  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The 
year  after  its  opening  it  passed  under  the  management  of 
James  Shirley,  who  produced  there  many  of  his  own  plays, 
including  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland . In  1661  John  Ogilby, 
who  had  become  a London  publisher,  returned  to  Dublin, 

1 Historical  View  of  the  Irish  Stage. 

2 The  Dublin  stock  company  was  the  last  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 

disband. 
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Dublin  and  started  in  Orange  Street  the  celebrated  Smock  Alley 
Theatre  at  the  rear  of  the  Blind  Quay  between  Essex 
Street  and  Fishamble  Street,  on  a site  63  feet  wide  and 
139  feet  deep,  obtained  from  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  where 
formerly  had  stood  Preston's  Inns.  This  theatre,  opened 
in  1662  and  rebuilt  in  1735,  was  finally  closed  in  1788. 
As  originally  constructed  Smock  Alley  Theatre  had  two 
galleries,  a pit,  upper  boxes,  and  a music  loft.  The  stage 
was  lighted  by  tallow  candles  stuck  in  tin  circles  : on 
special  occasions  wax  candles  were  used.  Here,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  trained  under 
Elrington's  management  such  actors  as  Wilkes,  Norris, 
Doggett  (p.  317),  Booth,  and  Quin,  who  were  afterwards 
ornaments  of  the  London  stage.  The  first  of  these  was 
born  at  llathfarnham,  near  Dublin,  in  1670,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  as  ‘Othello'’  in  an  amateur  performance 
given  gratis  in  Smock  Alley  Theatre  in  December  1691, 
in  which  Joseph  Ashbury  was  the  only  professional  actor. 
During  a performance  of  Bartholomew  Fair , 26th  De- 
cember 1671,  the  upper  gallery  fell  into  the  pit,  by  which 
accident  three  persons  were  killed  and  numbers  severely 
injured.  On  the  death  of  Ogilby  in  1672  his  patent  was 
conferred  on  Ashbury.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
George  Farquhar,  the  dramatist,  to  public  notice.  The 
latter,  born  in  Derry  in  1678,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1694,  and  the  following  year  acted  Othello  in 
Smock  Alley;  but  being  unsuccessful  as  an  actor  he 
turned  playwright,  in  which  capacity  he  attained  much 
higher  reputation.  In  1729  a rival  to  Smock  Alley 
Theatre  appeared  in  the  booth  started  in  Fownes's  Street, 
between  Dame  Street  and  Temple  Bar,  by  Madame 
Violante.  With  three  or  four  other  foreigners  she  gave 
entertainments  of  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  and  short 
musical  pieces.  She  soon  added  to  these  performances 
the  legitimate  drama,  training  for  the  purpose  a number 
of  children  whom  she  termed  her  ‘Lilliputian  Company/ 
Amongst  these  were  the  celebrated  ‘Peg’  Woffington, 
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who  appeared  as  4 Polly  ’ in  The  Beggars'  Opera , and 
Isaac  Sparkes,  who  played  4 Peachum,’  and  who  afterwards 
became  the  greatest  favourite  that  ever  trod  the  Irish 
boards.  His  daughter-in-law,  formerly  Miss  Ashmore, 
was  also  a recognised  Dublin  favourite,  the  original 
4 Widow  Brady,1  the  original  4 Clarissa,1  and  a most 
successful  4 Priscilla  Tomboy  1 in  The  Romp.  Encouraged 
by  her  success,  Madame  Violante  moved  to  No.  53  South 
Great  George’s  Street,  then  George’s  Lane.  As  in  our 
own  time,  the  established  theatre  opposed  the  unauthorised 
intrusion  and  appealed  to  the  authorities.  The  George’s 
Lane  theatre  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  but 
the  public  resented  the  prohibition,  and  a regular  theatre 
was  opened  in  Rainsford  Street  in  the  Liberty  of  Donore, 
that  district  being  outside  municipal  jurisdiction.  Ama- 
teur efforts  were  not  unknown  on  the  Dublin  stage  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  we  find  The  Distrest  Mother  of 
Ambrose  Phillips  acted  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Dublin  Castle  in  January  1732,  Viscounts  Montjoy  and 
Kingsland  sustaining  the  principal  parts. 

The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Smock  Alley  house 
induced  its  patrons  to  erect  a new  edifice  in  Aungier 
Street,  on  the  corner  of  Longford  Street,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  Surveyor- 
General.  This  theatre  was  opened  on  Saturday,  19th 
March  1733,  with  Farquhar’s  Recruiting  Officer , with  the 
three  Elringtons  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  in  the  cast.  In  June 
1741  Quin  visited  the  Aungier  Street  house  with  Mrs.  Clive. 
He  performed  successively  Cato , Othello , with  Ryan  as 
4 Iago,’  and  King  Lear , with  Mrs.  Clive  as  4 Cordelia.’ 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  again  appeared  with 
Mrs.  Cibber  in  The  Conscious  Lovers.  The  Rainsford 
Street  company  took  advantage  of  the  derelict  condition 
of  Smock  Alley  to  obtain  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Hopkins,  Master  of  the  Revels,  a patent  for  its  restora- 
tion, and  the  theatre  was  reopened  in  1735  with  Part  i. 
of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV.  In  1737  the  Smock  Alley 
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Dublin  players  were  designated  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Company  of  Comedians,  and  an  intimate  connection  was 
thereafter  maintained  between  the  municipality  and  the 
Smock  Alley  house.  To  this  theatre  David  Garrick  paid 
his  first  Dublin  visit  in  1742,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  played  the  part  of  ‘Hamlet’  in  Dublin  before 
attempting  it  in  London.  ‘Peg’  Woffington,  who  had 
joined  Madame  Violante  as  a child  in  1730,  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  regular  stage  in  the  part  of 
4 Ophelia  ’ at  the  Aungier  Street  house ; but  deserted  it  in 
1742  for  Smock  Alley,  where  she  appeared  on  15th  June 
as  4 Sir  Harry  Wildair,’  her  favourite  part,  varying  her 
performance  however  by  playing  ‘ Ophelia  ’ to  Garrick’s 
4 Hamlet.’  So  crowded  were  the  houses  during  this  en- 
gagement, occurring  as  it  did  during  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer,  that  a pestilential  epidemic  ensued,  playfully 
known  in  Dublin  as  the  4 Garrick  Fever.’1  The  most 
successful  Dublin  dramatic  period  may,  however,  be  said 
to  date  from  the  union  in  1744  of  the  two  theatres, 
Aungier  Street  and  Smock  Alley,  under  the  management 
of  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as 
4 Richard  hi.’  on  9th  January  of  that  year.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dean  Swift’s  friend,  Rev.  Thomas  Sheridan,  D.D., 
who  had  forfeited  all  chance  of  Church  promotion  by 
preaching  inadvertently  in  Cork  on  1st  August,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  i.,  from  the  text 
4 Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’2  He  started 
a private  school  at  the  old  Mint-house  in  Capel  Street, 
where  young  Thomas  Sheridan  was  born,  and  he  after- 
wards purchased  a school  in  Cavan  which  he  sold  for 
i?400.  Thomas  Sheridan,  junior,  had  been  educated  at 

1 Mrs.  Woffington’s  charity  is  evidenced  by  her  having  built  and 
endowed  a number  of  almshouses  at  Teddington,  Middlesex.  A tablet 
in  the  disused  church  of  St.  Mary,  Teddington,  marks  her  last  resting- 
place. 

2 In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography , article,  ‘ Thomas  Sheridan,’ 
this  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  the  birthday  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
subsequently  corrected  in  a list  of  errata. 
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Westminster  School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
resided,  after  his  marriage  to  the  accomplished  authoress 
Frances  Chamberlaine,  at  12  Dorset  Street,  where  his 
famous  son  Richard  Brinsley  Butler  Sheridan  was  born 
on  30th  October  1751.  Thomas  Sheridan  had  for  his 
first  comedian  Tom  King,  who  was  the  original  4 Sir  Peter 
Teazle’  in  The  School  for  Scandal ; and  during  his 
management  of  the  joint  theatres  Garrick  again  visited 
Dublin,  as  did  Woodward,  Macklin,  Theo.  Cibber,  Barry, 
and  Mossop.  Amongst  the  actresses  who  graced  the 
boards  were  Mrs.  Woffington  and  George  Ann  Bellamy 
(p.  317),  the  latter  of  whom  remained  in  Dublin  from 
1742  to  1745,  besides  occasional  later  visits.  Sheridan 
lias  been  described  as  4 an  ineffectual  genius,  whose  great 
talents  were  spoiled  by  diffuseness  and  pedantry.’  As  an 
actor  he  was  a recognised  Dublin  favourite,  by  many 
considered  a rival  of  Garrick  in  such  parts  as  4 Brutus,’ 
4 Cato,’  and  4 King  John.’  A tragic  occurrence  marked 
one  of  his  performances  of  Othello.  The  part  of  4 Iago  ’ 
was  taken  by  an  actor  named  Lay  field.  When  he  came 
to  the  lines  : — 

‘Oh,  my  Lord  ! beware  of  jealousy; 

It  is  a green-eyed  monster/ 

he  gave  the  latter  as 

‘ It  is  a green-eyed  lobster.’ 

4 He  was  at  that  moment  struck  with  incurable  mad- 
ness, and  died  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Nat  Lee  the 
tragic  poet.’ 1 As  a manager,  Sheridan  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a success.  In  1747,  having  very  properly 
ejected  from  the  green-room  a gentleman  named  Kelly 
who  had,  in  a state  of  intoxication,  climbed  from  the  pit 
to  the  stage  and  insulted  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany, he  incurred  the  odium  of  the  4 young  bloods  ’ of  the 
city,  who  on  the  following  Thursday,  to  the  number  of 

1 O’Keeffe’s  Recollections. 
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Dublin  fifty,  stormed  the  stage  and  green-rooms,  and  proceeded 
to  thrust  their  swords  into  clothes-presses  and  other 
places  by  way  of  4 feeling  ’ for  the  obnoxious  manager, 
who,  being  warned,  had  prudently  stayed  at  home  under 
protection.  Charles  Lucas,  who  was  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, appealed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  actors.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  Kelly  who,  to  his 
amazement  and  that  of  his  companions,  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  JP500.  But 
fresh  troubles  were  in  store.  Seven  years  later,  during 
the  production  of  the  Reverend  James  Millar's  Mahomet , 
Sheridan  refused,  in  the  interests  of  the  performance,  to 
sanction  the  ‘encore’  of  a speech  by  4 Alcanor’  contain- 
ing the  lines  : 

4 If,  ye  powers  divine  ! 

Ye  mark  the  movements  of  this  nether  world, 

And  bring  them  to  account ! Crush,  crush  those  vipers, 

Who  singled  out  by  the  community 

To  guard  their  rights,  shall,  for  a grasp  of  ore, 

Or  paltry  office,  sell  them  to  the  foe.’ 

This  refusal  so  enraged  the  Whig  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  that  they  wrecked  and  almost  demolished  the 
building,  compelling  the  manager  to  leave  Dublin  and 
sublet  the  theatre  for  two  years.  On  Sheridan’s  return 
he  was  obliged  to  apologise,  and  owing  to  the  opening 
of  the  Crow  Street  Theatre  he  finally  retired  in  1758  to 
Bath,  where  he  exercised  a sensible  influence  on  English 
acting  by  his  teaching  of  elocution,  lecturing  not  only  in 
Bath  but  in  London,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh.  The  new  theatre,  on  the  site  of  a previously 
existing  music-hall,  was  built  by  Barry  and  Woodward, 
with  the  aid  of  public  subscriptions,  at  a cost  of  JP22.000, 
the  front  having  great  gates  facing  the  end  of  Crow 
Street.  It  was  opened  on  23rd  October  1758  with 
Cibber's  comedy,  She  W ould  and  She  Would  Not , and  so 
great  was  the  crush  on  the  opening  night  that  a man  was 
pressed  to  death  on  the  staircase.  It  continued  in  public 
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favour  for  sixty-five  years.  Sheridan's  place  in  Smock 
Alley  Theatre  was  taken  by  Henry  Brown,  a Bath 
comedian,  who  introduced  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Frances 
Abington,  originally  a flower-girl  known  as  4 Nosegay 
Fan,'  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Drury  Lane  manage- 
ment through  jealousy  of  their  preference  of  Mrs.  Clive 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Dublin  as  4 Beatrice 1 in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  on  13th 
February  1760,  and  at  once  took  the  audience  by  storm. 
Her  dress  was  carefully  scanned  and  noted,  and  the 
4 Abington  cap,'  in  particular,  was  the  only  wear  for 
women  of  fashion. 

The  coalition  of  the  theatres  under  Thomas  Sheridan 
had  led  to  the  establishment,  by  the  discarded  members 
of  the  stock  companies,  of  a theatre  in  Mary's  Abbey, 
which  opened  on  17th  January  1745  with  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  It  only  survived,  however,  for  three  years. 
In  1759  the  Crow  Street  Theatre  wrested  from  Smock 
Alley  the  official  title  of  Theatre  Royal ; and  on  the 
expiry  of  the  patent  in  1820  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent 
Garden  purchased  its  renewal  and  built  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Hawkins  Street,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1880.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  latter  theatre  was  built  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  Bran- 
don, which  had  perished  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (p.  180).  The  Countess  was  a great 
patroness  of  the  drama,  especially  of  Mossop's  acting  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  founders  of  the  Crow  Street 
Theatre  were  Henry  Woodward,  and  Spranger  Barry, 
born  in  1719  in  Skinners'  Row,  son  of  a Dublin  gold- 
smith, and  himself  a member  of  the  gild  (p.  317). 
Between  these  some  rivalry  existed  : Barry  preferred  the 
drama;  Woodward,  who  was  an  accomplished  harlequin, 
delighted  in  pantomime.  The  former  had  first  appeared 
in  Smock  Alley  on  15th  February  1745  as  4 Othello,'  and 
had  spent  three  seasons  in  Dublin  and  two  in  London 
before  the  opening  of  Crow  Street  Theatre.  He  was 
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considered  one  of  the  finest  actors  on  the  London  boards, 
with  a figure  and  voice  pronounced  by  contemporaries  to 
have  been  perfect.  His  second  wife,  Ann  Barry,  trained 
by  him  in  Crow  Street  was,  as  an  actress,  probably  the 
greatest  public  favourite  ever  seen  on  the  Dublin  stage. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  in  Bath,  and  was 
three  times  married : first  to  an  actor  named  Dancer, 
then  to  Barry,  and  lastly  to  a very  poor  player  named 
Crawford,  and  had  the  unique  experience  of  playing  at 
Crow  Street  with  all  three  husbands.  At  her  first 
appearance  in  Dublin,  8th  November  1758,  she  played 
4 Cordelia 1 to  Barry’s  4 King  Lear.’  Barry,  after  nine  years’ 
management  of  Crow  Street,  returned  to  London  in 
1767,  where  he  appeared  with  Mrs.  Barry  in  the  Hay- 
market,  then  under  the  management  of  Foote.  He 
revisited  Dublin  in  1771,  1773,  and  1774,  and  died  on 
10th  January  1777.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters, 
Westminster,  where  his  wife  was  laid  to  rest  beside  him 
in  1801.  The  rivalry  between  the  theatres  was  so  keen 
as  to  be  mutually  injurious,  and  was  fanned  by  their 
respective  patrons.  For  instance,  Lord  Mornington  in- 
duced Kane  O’Hara  to  write  Midas,  4 made  up  of  Dublin 
jokes  and  by-sayings,’ 1 in  opposition  to  the  Italian  bur- 
letta  at  Smock  Alley.  In  the  former  Spranger  Barry 
was  to  have  performed  4 Sileno,’  but  not  proving  equal  to 
the  musical  part,  relinquished  it  to  Robert  Corry.  Wood- 
ward, having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  savings,  had 
returned  to  Covent  Garden  in  1762. 

Sheridan  was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  Smock 
Alley  by  the  popular  comedian  Tate  Wilkinson,  but  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  Barry’s  theatre  was  Henry 
Mossop,  son  of  a prebendary  of  Tuam,  and  educated 
at  Dublin  University,  where  he  obtained  a scholarship 
in  1747.  He  had  been  in  receipt  of  thirty-seven  guineas 
a week  at  Crow  Street  from  Barry  and  Woodward,  but 
left  them  in  1760  to  undertake  the  management  of  Smock 
1 O’Keeffe’s  Recollections. 
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Alley,  where  he  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of 
Brandon,  Miss  Caulfield,  sister  to  Lord  Charlemont,  and 
Lady  Rachel  Macdonald,  sister  to  Lord  Antrim.  But 
his  victory  was  mainly  due  to  the  sudden  vogue  of 
English  opera,  of  which  he  took  early  advantage,  engag- 
ing at  great  expense  such  artistes  as  Ann  Catley  (p.  188), 
who  lodged  with  her  mother  in  Drumcondra  Lane,  and 
who  had  been  introduced  to  him  in  1764  by  Macklin, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  by-way  when  in  Dublin.  Nor 
did  he  disdain  to  court  humbler  means  of  pleasing  the 
Dublin  public,  as  one  of  his  play-bills  displayed  in  large 
characters  the  engagement  of  a favourite  performing 
monkey.  On  the  other  hand,  he  always  lit  the  house 
with  wax  for  the  production  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
The  craze  for  opera  is  probably  hinted  at  by  Goldsmith 
in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer , when  the  bear-leader  says  his 
bear  4 will  only  dance  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes,  the 
minuet  in  Ariadne , or  44  Water  Parted.”’  The  latter  was 
the  great  aria  of  an  Italian  named  Tenducci  in  Dr. 
Arne’s  opera  of  Artaoceroces , and  was  ridiculed  by  the 
•Dublin  gamins  in  the  street  song — 

4 Tenducci  was  a Piper’s  son, 

And  he  was  in  love  when  he  was  young, 

And  all  the  tunes  that  he  could  play 
Was  “W ater  parted  from  the  say  ! ” ’ 

The  departure  of  Barry,  who  surrendered  the  manager- 
ship of  Crow  Street  to  Mossop  in  1770,  did  not  leave  the 
latter  without  a rival,  as,  on  26'th  February  of  that  year, 
William  Dawson,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Mabon, 
hired  the  premises  in  Capel  Street  previously  occupied  by 
a puppet-show  known  as  4 Stretch’s  Show.’  Here  they 
opened  a theatre,  hiring  the  back-parlour  of  a grocer’s 
shop  as  a green-room.  The  stage  was  deep,  and  the 
auditorium  had  pit,  boxes,  lattices,  and  two  galleries. 
For  four  years  this  house,  known  as  the  City  Theatre,  had 
considerable  success,  producing  such  plays  as  Richard  ///., 
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Dublin  The  West  Indian,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,  with  actors  such  as  William  Thomas  Lewis, 
stepson  of  the  manager,  Isaac  Sparks,  John  O'Keeffe, 
and  Charles  Macklin,  with  Thomas  Holcroft,  afterwards 
w^ell  known  as  a dramatic  author,  as  prompter  and  actor. 
The  first-named  of  the  above  wras  a great  favourite  w'ith 
the  Dublin  public,  who  particularly  relished  his  delivery 
of  an  epilogue,  originally  written  by  Mozeen  for  King  in 
the  character  of  4 Ranger,’  beginning — 

‘ Bucks,  have  at  ye  all.’ 

This  wras  demanded  nightly  by  the  College  students, 
whether  Lewis  was  in  the  cast  or  not;  and  on  his  finally 
refusing  to  comply,  another  riot  ensued  in  which  the 
students  shouted  for  the  epilogue,  while  his  friends  vainly 
vociferated  ‘No  Bucks!’  During  the  engagement  of 
Macklin  all  the  boxes  were  taken  for  the  twelve  nights 
of  his  performance,  so  true  was  it  then  as  now  that  really 
first-class  acting  is  almost  sure  to  obtain  patronage  in 
Dublin.  Dawson’s  co-manager,  Robert  Mabon,  is  the 
hero  of  a theatrical  story.  On  the  occasion  of  Garrick’s 
Stratford  Jubilee  he  was  to  sing  a song  commencing 

‘ Behold,  this  fair  goblet  was  carved  from  the  tree 
Which,  oh  ! my  sweet  Shakespeare,  was  planted  for  thee.’ 

He  was  handed  a wooden  cup  as  he  went  on,  which  he 
indignantly  declined,  and  insisted  on  a cut  rummer  glass 
being  supplied,  which  he  flourished,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  audience. 

From  an  interesting  diary  of  a Dublin  lady,  unearthed 
in  the  Record  Office  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Berry,  Deputy- 
Keeper,  considerable  information  may  be  gathered  con- 
cerning the  Dublin  theatres  between  1744  and  1774. 
The  prices,  for  instance,  wrere — for  a box  ticket  5s.  5d., 
lattices  4s.  4d.,  pit  3s.  3d.,  and  gallery  2s.  2d.;  and  the 
performance  began  4 half  an  hour  after  six  o’clock.’  This 
hour  was  sometimes  altered,  as  we  find  in  an  announce- 
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ment  of  the  reopening  of  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  on  5th 
November  1738,  the  following  : — 

4 Whereas  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  Plays 
being  done  too  late,  this  is  to  give  Notice  that  they 
intend  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  to  begin  precisely 
at  6 o’clock,  therefore  'tis  hop'd  all  Gentlemen,  Ladies 
& others  who  intend  to  favour  them  with  their  company 
will  not  exceed  that  hour.1 

There  was  no  half-price  in  the  Dublin  theatres ; no 
females  sat  in  the  pit;  and  none,  male  or  female,  came  to 
the  boxes  except  in  full  dress.  The  upper  boxes,  in  a 
line  with  the  two-shilling  gallery,  were  called  lattices, 
and  over  them,  even  with  the  shilling  gallery,  were  the 
slips,  also  termed  4 pigeon-holes.1  The  auditorium  was 
in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  and  oranges  and  apples  were 
hawked  in  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house.1  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Dublin  theatres  were  certain  well-known 
supper-rooms.  Sam’s  Coffee  House  was  kept  by  Sam 
Lee,  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre. 
Isaac  Sparks,  the  actor,  founded  a jovial  meeting  in  form 
of  a Court  of  Justice,  wherein  he  presided  in  robes  as 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Joker.  One  of  the  contributory 
causes  of  the  riot  which  drove  Thomas  Sheridan  from 
Dublin  was  Whig  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  Beef- 
steak Club,  a notoriously  Tory  gathering,  at  whose 
dinners  Mrs.  Woffington  presided.  The  family  of  the 
lady  whose  diary  we  have  referred  to  witnessed  the  plays 
of  rThe  Busy  Body , Tamerlane , Macbeth , The  Unhappy 
Marriage,  The  Distrest  Mother , in  which  Mrs.  Woffington 
appeared  as  4 Hermione,1  Henry  VIII.,  and  Beggar  s Bush. 
They  were  also  present  at  Tate  Wilkinson’s  benefit  on 
25th  February  1758,  when  Jane  Shore  and  the  farce  of 
Torn  Thumb  were  produced,  and  the  4 whole  receipt  of 
the  house  (not  then  so  large  as  it  was  made  by  Mossop 
afterwards)  was  JP154.’  On  this  occasion  ‘seven  rows  of 
the  pit  were  added’  to  the  boxes,  and  ‘railed  in  at  box 
1 O’Keeffe’s  Recollections. 
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Dublin  prices.’  Mr.  Wilkinson  informs  us  that  4 with  the 
manager’s  consent  and  Mr.  Dexter’s  approbation  I wore 
Mr.  Dexter’s  grand  suit,  which  was  blue  satin,  richly 
trimmed  with  silver,  looked  very  elegant,  and,  what  was 
better,  fitted  me  exactly.’  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  idea  of  dressing  according  to  the  country  and  period 
of  the  action  of  the  drama  is  comparatively  modern, 
though  O’Keeffe  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Keif,  when  she  played 
4 Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  ’ in  The  Earl  of  Warwick , by  Kev. 
Thomas  Franklin,  dressed  the  part  from  a painting  by 
Vandyck.  But  he  adds  : 4 1 saw  Barry  play  44  Othello”  in  a 
complete  suit  of  English  regimentals,  with  a three-cocked 
gold-laced  hat,  and  Thomas  Sheridan  in  44Macbeth”  dressed 
in  scarlet  and  gold  uniform.  . . . All  the  characters  in  the 
play  of  Richard  III.  appeared  in  the  same  modern  clothes 
as  the  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  wore,  except  “Richard”  him- 
self, and  thus  looked  an  angry  Merry  Andrew  among  the 
rest  of  the  performers.’  In  a performance  of  Lionel  and 
Clarissa  a contemporary  4 squib’  thus  describes  the  way 
in  which  the  hair  of  the  principal  male  character  was 
dressed  : — 

4 His  foretop  so  high,  in  crown  he  may  vie 
With  the  crested  cockatoo.’ 1 

In  the  farce  of  Tom  Thumb , Wilkinson  appeared  as 
Queen  Dolalolla  and  mimicked  4 Peg  ’ Woffington.  In  the 
new  Crow  Street  Theatre  the  family  of  the  lady  referred  to 
(p.  254)  witnessed  A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife  and  Fortun- 
atus , Hamlet , The  Tempest , Henry  IV .,  and  The  Man  of 
Mode , with  the  farce  of  the  French  Lady  Never  at  Paris } 
We  have  notice  of  a benefit  performance  at  Mossop’s 
(Smock  Alley)  in  1764  for  the  orphans  of  a butcher  who 
with  his  wife  was  crushed  to  death  on  an  alarm  of  fire  in 
Crow  Street  Theatre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
two  theatres  were  not  then  under  the  same  management. 
The  versatility  of  the  Dublin  stock  companies  may  be 

1 O’Keeffe’s  Recollections. 

2 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1898,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  149. 
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gauged  by  the  following  anecdotes.  At  Crow  Street 
Digges  was  playing  ‘Hamlet’  and  ruptured  a blood- 
vessel in  the  first  scene.  The  play  was  immediately 
stopped  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  substituted  for  it. 
The  manager’s  apology  having  been  accepted  by  the 
audience,  the  performers,  who  were  all  in  the  house, 
hastily  dressed  and  went  on.  A gentleman  in  the  pit 
had  left  the  building  immediately  before  the  accident 
to  Digges,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  oranges.  He  was 
delayed  for  some  little  time,  and  having  left  ‘Hamlet’ 
in  conversation  with  the  ‘ Ghost,’  found  on  his  return  the 
stage  occupied  by  ‘ Tony  Lumpkin  ’ and  his  companions 
at  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.  He  at  first  thought  he  had 
mistaken  the  theatre,  but  an  explanation  showed  him 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Again  in  the  Theatre  Royal 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  acted  by  the  stock  company  on 
19th  January  1821,  followed  by  the  opera  of  Guy 
Mannering  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  27th  by  Mozart’s 
Marriage  of  Figaro. 

In  1770  Dawson  obtained  possession  of  Crow  Street, 
and  after  continuing  the  struggle  for  two  years,  Mossop, 
totally  ruined,  retired  from  the  management  of  Smock 
Alley  also,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Ryder, 
an  excellent  comedian,  who  had  gained  much  experience 
in  the  Irish  provinces.  He  opened  Smock  Alley  in 
September  with  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not.  In  1776 
the  rent  of  Crow  Street  having  fallen  into  arrear, 
Dawson  surrendered  the  lease  to  Ryder.  After  a vain 
attempt  to  manage  both  theatres  and  the  engagement  at 
high  terms  of  such  actors  as  the  Barrys,  Sheridan,  Foote, 
and  Mrs.  Abington,  he  handed  over  Smock  Alley  in 
1781  to  Richard  Daly,  one  of  his  stock  companv,  and 
the  following  year  he  became  insolvent  and  joined  Daly’s 
company  as  a player.  Daly  had  reopened  Smock  Alley 
and  introduced  to  a Dublin  audience  John  Philip 
Kemble  and  his  sister  the  celebrated  Sarah  Siddons. 
The  management  of  Crow  Street  was  for  a short  time 
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Dublin  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Barry  in  the  name  of  her  third 
husband  Thomas  Crawford,  but  after  a short  and 
chequered  occupancy  the  theatre  was  seized  by  the 
Sheriff’s  officers  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  Mrs. 
Barry  transferred  all  her  interest  to  Daly,  who  thus 
became  the  proprietor  of  both  houses  and  of  some  Irish 
provincial  theatres  as  well.  During  her  tenancy  the 
salaries  of  the  actors  had  been  irregularly  paid,  indeed 
Mrs.  Barry  herself  refused  to  act  until  her  husband 
produced  her  fee.  On  one  occasion  when  4 the  ghost 
had  refused  to  walk  n the  band  struck  work,  and  Craw- 
ford, who  was  acting  4 Othello,’  had  to  appear  between 
the  acts  in  his  costume  and  4 make-up,’  and  play  the 
fiddle  in  the  orchestra  to  keep  his  audience  in  good 
humour  during  the  interval. 

In  1777  ‘Dolly’  Jordan  made  her  first  appearance  as 
Miss  Bland  at  Crow  Street  in  the  part  of  ‘Phoebe’  in 
As  You  Like  It,  and  afterwards  during  the  management 
of  Richard  Daly  acted  4 Priscilla  Tomboy  ’ in  The  Romp. 
Her  mother,  Grace  Philips,  known  as  4 Mrs.  Frances,’  had 
acted  4 Desdemona ’ with  Tate  Wilkinson,  in  Dublin  in 
1758.  She  married  a Mr.  or  Captain  Bland,  and  her 
daughter  Dorothy  Bland  with  her  mother  joined  Tate 
Wilkinson  at  York  on  the  northern  tour  in  1782,  the 
former  acting  under  the  name  of  4 Miss  Frances’  after- 
wards, for  prudential  reasons,  changed  to  Mrs.  Jordan.1 2 
After  1790  she  bore  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards William  iv.,  ten  children  who  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fitzclarence.  Her  five  daughters  married, 
respectively,  two  earls,  a viscount,  the  younger  son  of  a 
duke,  and  a general  in  the  British  Army;  and  one 
of  her  sons,  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  was  created  Earl  of 
Munster,  one  of  the  King’s  own  titles.  His  son  married 

1 Stage  slang  for  non-payment  of  salaries. 

2 It  is  said  that  the  name  was  suggested  to  her  by  Wilkinson  ‘as  she 
had  crossed  the  water  ’ to  join  his  company. — Retrospections  of  the  Stage , 
John  Barnard. 
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his  first  cousin,  likewise  a grandchild  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  the  Countess  died  in  London  in  October  1906. 

In  1779  Mr.  Jeffries,  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Fitzgibbon  (p.  159),  invited  Mr.  Colman  to 
Dublin  to  establish  another  theatre.  The  site  chosen 
was  the  right-hand  side  of  College  Green  looking  to- 
wards Trinity  College,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  Colman  was  too  timorous  to  risk  the  initial 
expenses,  and  the  project  was  dropped. 

In  1786  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  had  pro- 
hibited dramatic  performances  in  any  other  than  a 
theatre  held  by  patent  from  the  Crown.  Smock  Alley 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a theatre  after  1788,  and  in  1790 
was  converted  into  a corn  store,  replaced  in  1815  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John.  The 
only  vestige  now  remaining  is  an  arched  passage  which 
led  into  the  building  from  Essex  Street.  In  the  year  of 
its  final  abandonment,  Crow  Street  Theatre,  redecorated 
and  reconstructed,  was  again  opened;  but  in  1792  from 
an  unlikely  quarter  appeared  a fresh  rival.  In  that  year 
the  Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall  (p.  192)  was  converted 
into  a private  theatre  under  the  management  of  Lord 
Westmeath,  and  Frederick,  better  known  as  ‘Buck,’ 
Jones.  The  latter,  a member  of  a County  Meath  family, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is  still 
commemorated  in  Jones’s  Road,  known  as  ‘ Buck  ’ Jones’s 
Road  in  the  sixties,  in  Drumcondra  township ; and  his 
dwelling-house,  for  which  he  revived  the  ancient  name 
of  4 Clonliffe,’ 1 still  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  and  has  given  its  appellation  to  the  district. 
In  1794  Jones  obtained  from  Government  permission  to 
open  a theatre  for  seven  years,  and  two  years  later 
applied  for  a new  patent.  He  was  advised  to  come  to 

1 It  had  previously  been  called  Fortick’s  Grove  from  Tristram  Fortick, 
whose  name  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  inscription  on  an  old  almshouse  in 
Little  Denmark  Street.  The  district  is  referred  to  as  Clonlic  in  the 
charter  of  King  John,  and  as  Clonclyffe  in  that  of  Richard  n. 
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Dublin  terms  with  Daly  for  the  acquisition  of  Crow  Street 
Theatre,  and  in  1797  he  purchased  Daly’s  rights  therein 
for  the  large  annual  payment  of  i?1332  in  annuities  to 
Daly  and  his  children,  above  rent  and  taxes,  and  further 
expended  ^12,000  on  permanent  improvements.1  In 
1814  a serious  riot  occurred  owing  to  the  substitution  of 
The  Miller  and  his  Men  for  The  Forest  of  Bondy , with- 
drawn owing  to  the  extravagant  terms  demanded  by  the 
owner  of  the  dog  which  appeared  in  the  latter  piece  as 
4 The  Dog  of  Montargis.’  Five  years  later  a further  riot 
was  caused  by  Jones’s  refusal  to  allow  a singer  named 
Miss  Byrne  to  continue  her  performance,  owing  to  her 
breach  of  contract  in  singing  at  an  opposition  concert. 
Jones,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  had  now  fallen  on 
evil  days.  The  patent  of  Crow  Street  Theatre  having 
expired,  Mr.  Henry  Harris  of  Covent  Garden  purchased 
a renewal  from  Government,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Jones  for  the  purchase  of  the  premises,  but  on  his 
refusal  to  hand  them  over,  he  was  thrown  into  gaol  for 
debt.  Harris  abandoned  the  idea  of  purchasing  Crow 
Street,  and  pending  the  acquisition  of  a new  site,  fitted 
up  a theatre  in  the  Bound  Boom  of  the  Botunda 
(p.  186),  which  he  opened  on  19th  June  1820.  Macready 
appeared  there  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
box  entrance  was  in  Sackville  Street,  and  the  pit  and 
gallery  doors  in  Cavendish  Bow.  The  prices  still  re- 
mained at  the  familiar  figures  — boxes,  5s.  5d.,  pit, 
3s.  3d.,  middle  gallery,  2s.  2d.,  upper  gallery,  Is.  Id. 
The  following  year  Harris  secured  a site  in  Hawkins 
Street,  between  Trinity  College  and  the  quays,  on  which 
stands  the  present  Theatre  Boyal.  Here,  in  an  area 
previously  occupied  by  one  of  the  city  meat  markets, 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  had  erected  premises,  after 
successive  removals  from  Shaw’s  Court,  off  Dame  Street, 
and  Grafton  Street.  On  purchasing  Leinster  House  in 

1 Daly  died  in  Dublin  in  September  1813,  having  been  in  receipt  from 
1798  of  a pension  from  the  Crown  of  ^100  per  annum. 
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1815,  they  transferred  the  Hawkins  Street  building  to 
the  Mendicity  Institute  for  the  suppression  of  street- 
begging, from  whom  Harris  secured  it,  the  Mendicity 
Institute  removing  to  Copper  Alley,  and  thence  in  182b 
to  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  on  Usher’s  Island 
(p.  313).  The  first  stone  of  the  new  theatre  was  laid 
on  14th  October  1820,  the  Hawkins  Street  frontage  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  building  being  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered.  The  theatre  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Beazley  at  an  estimated  cost  of  J?50,000.  a sum  partly 
raised  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and  annuities.  The 
stage  was  73  feet  in  breadth  and  60  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  auditorium  measured  52  feet  0 inches  from  the 
curtain  to  the  front  of  the  centre  box,  and  45  feet  across 
the  pit.  The  new  house  was  opened  on  18th  January 
1821,  amongst  the  company  being  Paul  Bedford,  with 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  The  Sleep  Walker.  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Williams  acted  the  two  4 Dromios  ’ in  the 
former.  The  opening  address,  by  George  Colman  the 
younger,  contained  the  following  lines : — 

‘ Here  once  a market  reared  its  busy  head, 

Where  sheep,  instead  of  tragic  heroes,  bled. 

Soon  Science  came  ; his  steel  the  butcher  drops, 

And  Learning  triumphed  over  mutton  chops  ! 

Again  the  scene  was  changed  by  Wisdom’s  rule, 

Want’s  refuge  then  succeeded  Learning’s  school. 

No  more  in  streets  the  shivering  beggar  stood, 

Vice  found  correction  here  and  Famine  food, 

Morality  rejoiced  at  Sloth’s  defeat. 

And  Pity  smiled  to  see  the  hungry  eat.’ 

With  the  erection  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins 
Street,  the  history  of  the  modern  Dublin  stage  may  be 
said  to  commence,  but  a few  words  are  necessary  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Crow  Street  house.  This  theatre  was 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons,  and  the  acoustic 
properties  were  said  to  have  been  perfect.  During  Barry’s 
production  of  Alexander  the  Great , on  a scale  of  magnifi- 
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Dublin  cence  intended  to  rival  Woodward's  pantomimes,  the 
resources  of  the  stage  were  taxed  to  t lie  uttermost. 

6 Alexander's  high  and  beautiful  chariot  was  first  seen 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  stage  (the  theatre  stretching 
from  Fownes's  Street  to  Temple  Lane).  He,  seated  on 
it,  was  drawn  to  the  front,  to  triumphant  music,  by 
the  unarmed  soldiery.  When  arrived  at  its  station  to 
stop  for  him  to  alight  . . . the  chariot  in  a twinkling 
disappeared  and  every  soldier  was  at  the  instant  armed. 
It  was  thus  managed.  Each  man  laid  his  hand  on 
different  parts  of  the  chariot ; one  took  a wheel  and  held 
it  up  on  high,  this  was  a shield;  the  others  took  the 
remaining  wheels,  the  axle-tree  was  taken  by  another — 
it  was  a spear ; the  body  of  the  chariot  also  took  to 
pieces,  and  the  whole  was  converted  into  swords,  javelins, 
lances,  standards,  etc.'  4 I never,’  adds  O'Keeffe,  4 saw 
anything  to  equal  in  simplicity  and  beauty  this  chariot 
manoeuvre  in  Alexander  the  Great.'11  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  what  is  condemned  as  the  modern  craze 
for  spectacle  and  over-staging  is  of  older  date  than  its 
critics  seem  to  imagine.  In  Crow  Street  the  green-room 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  box,  being 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  Smock  Alley.  The 
former  theatre  had  been  most  elaborately  restored  by 
the  unfortunate  Jones,  the  best  Italian  artists  having 
been  employed  on  its  internal  decorations.  The  last 
performance  in  Crow  Street  theatre  took  place  on  13th 
May  1820.  The  late  actor-manager,  H.  Calcraft,  in- 
forms us  in  Leaves  of  a Manager's  Portfolio  that  in 
1824  the  scenery  was  already  gone,  and  4 there  were 
sundry  rents  and  chasms  in  the  roof,’  and  4 that  many 
detachments  of  unlicensed  plunderers  were  busily  em- 
ployed knocking  out  the  panels  of  the  boxes  and  carrying 
off  all  bodily.’  After  lying  derelict  for  some  time,  part 
of  the  site  was  purchased  in  1836  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  and  was  sold  by  them  in  1852  to  the  Catholic 

1 Recollections. 
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University  for  the  use  of  their  medical  school,  known 
as  the  Cecilia  Street  School.  The  stage-door  in  Temple 
Lane  may  still  be  identified,  and  portion  of  the  east 
wall  exists  in  the  lower  part  of  Fownes’s  Street  in  which 
may  be  recognised  traces  of  the  entrance  doors  to  the 
galleries.  A large  building  in  Temple  Bar,  used  by 
Jones  as  a scene-room,  was  converted  into  a hat  factory, 
and  is  now  a stable. 

The  new  theatre  in  Hawkins  Street  soon  received  the 
signal  distinction  of  a visit  from  King  George  iv.,  on 
22nd  August  1821,  on  which  occasion  the  pieces  com- 
manded were  The  Duenna  and  St.  Patrick's  Day , both 
from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  llichard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
native  of  Dublin  and  personal  friend  of  the  royal  visitor. 
This  was  the  sole  visit  of  an  English  sovereign  to  a 
Dublin  theatre  in  the  annals  of  the  Dublin  stage  up 
to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.1 2  A celebrated 
Irish  piper  named  Fitzpatrick  was  engaged  to  play  ‘ God 
save  the  King1  and  ‘St.  Patrick’s  Day,1  and  the  entire 
audience  enthusiastically  joined  in  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem  by  the  company.  ‘The  whole  house,1 
we  are  told,  ‘ stood  up  to  welcome  His  Majesty,  and 
such  a shout — so  tremendous, — so  prolonged — was  raised 
on  his  entre,  that  surely  was  never  heard  in  a theatre 
before.1 2 This  ovation  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
very  different  scene,  when  the  King’s  representative  had 
a reception  as  unfavourable  as  that  of  George  iv.  had 
been  cordial.  In  1822  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then 
Lord-Lieutenant,  had  condemned  the  custom  of  dressing 
with  garlands  and  orange  sashes  the  statue  of  William  mi. 

1 His  present  Majesty,  King  Edward  vn.,  commanded  a performance 
by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  the  Theatre  Royal  for  Friday  24th  July  1903, 
but  this  was  countermanded  owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  xm.  On 
the  second  Irish  visit  of  their  Majesties  the  following  year,  Mr.  Tree  had 
another  command  night  on  28th  April  at  which  the  king  and  queen  were 
present,  and  were  accorded  a reception  as  enthusiastic  as  that  bestowed 
on  George  iv. 

2 Evening  Post. 
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Dublin  in  College  Green  on  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  in 
England ; and  John  Smyth  Fleming,  Lord  Mayor,  had 
on  31st  October  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  the 
practice,  and  thus  disgusted  the  Orange  faction.  On 
14th  December  the  Lord-Lieutenant  visited  the  theatre 
in  state,  when  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  Tom  Thumb 
were  announced  for  performance.  When  4 God  save  the 
King  ’ was  played  shouts  were  raised  for  4 The  Boyne 
Water,’  and  a bottle,  hurled  from  the  gallery,  struck  the 
drop-scene.  Six  persons  were  arrested  for  what  was 
known  as  4 The  Bottle  Riot,’  but  after  a trial  lasting 
five  days,  the  jury  acquitted  one  of  the  prisoners  and 
disagreed  with  respect  to  the  other  five,  who  were  subse- 
quently discharged.1  On  15th  July  1822  Edmund  Kean 
had  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
the  character  of  4 Richard  hi.,’  2 and  in  August  of  the 
following  year  the  great  Catalani  condescended  to  sing 
several  arias  from  Mozart’s  operas  between  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  and  the  concluding  farce.  After 
letting  the  theatre  to  Mr.  W.  Abbott  for  the  two  years 
1825-6  at  the  extravagant  rent  of  J?4000  per  annum,  Mr. 
Harris  finally  retired  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Bunn.  In  1828,  after  an  engagement  of  Charles 
Kean,  Bunn  let  the  theatre  for  three  months  to  Ducrow, 
for  an  equestrian  performance  entitled  The  Massacre  of 
the  Greeks.  He  again  occupied  the  theatre  with  his  circus 
in  February  and  March  1835.  During  Bunn’s  manage- 
ment a stage-struck  amateur  named  Luke  Plunkett, 
member  of  a respectable  family  resident  near  Port- 
marnock,  appeared  as  4 Richard  hi.’  Some  of  his 
readings  of  well-known  passages  were  exceedingly  erratic, 
and  his  death  scene  so  amused  the  audience  that  they 
insisted  on  its  repetition,  with  which  demand  the 

1 An  inmate  of  Simpson’s  Hospital,  named  Hanbidge,  informed 
Reverend  T.  R.  S.  Collins  (p.  161  n.)  that  he  had  thrown  the  bottle 
from  the  end  of  a stick. 

2 His  last  appearance  was  on  Friday  6th  January  1832  as  ‘ Octavian  ’ 
in  The  Mountaineers. 
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tragedian  solemnly  complied.  He  again  appeared  as 
‘ Coriolanus,’  but  broke  down  and  admitted  that  he 
could  not  continue  the  part,  upon  which  the  audience 
demanded  a song,  and  in  response  he  gave  them  4 Scots 
wha  hae’  with  great  spirit. 

The  Theatre  Royal  had,  on  the  whole,  catered  well 
for  the  public,  but  was  not  left  free  from  rivalry. 
Johnstone’s  Royal  Hibernian  Theatre  was  established 
in  Peter  Street,  and  there  Belzoni,  the  Sandow  of  his 
day,  performed  his  athletic  feats.  He  is  now  better 
known  as  the  Egyptian  explorer  of  his  later  years.  In 
1827  Norman,  the  director  of  pantomime  and  spectacles, 
joined  Bradbury  the  favourite  clown1  in  once  more 
opening  the  theatre  in  Fishamble  Street  under  the  name 
of  the  ‘Sans  Pared.’  Yet  another  theatre  was  opened 
in  Lower  Abbey  Street  in  October  1833  by  the  Messrs. 
Calvert  under  a patent  granted  four  years  previously  to 
the  two  sons  of  Frederick  Jones,  as  a tardy  compensa- 
tion for  their  father’s  deprivation  of  the  Crow  Street 
patent.  This  continued  open,  under  successive  exten- 
sions, till  1844,  when  James  Calvert,  junior,  became 
insolvent,  and  R.  T.  Jones  sold  all  his  rights  in  the 
patent  and  the  patent  itself  to  Mr.  John  Charles  Joseph, 
a Dublin  hotel  proprietor,  who  transferred  it  to  the 
Adelphi,  now  the  Queen’s  Royal  Theatre,  Great  Bruns- 
wick Street. 

On  the  21st  August  1830,  J.  W.  Calcraft  became 
lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins  Street,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  cP2000,  reduced  soon  after  to  JT400,  and 
also  hired  the  ‘Adelphi,’  now  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  in 
Great  Brunswick  Street,  at  i?22 5 a year.  The  former  he 
held,  with  varying  fortunes,  for  21  years.  His  manage- 
ment opened  inauspiciously,  as  during  his  first  winter 
season  so  severe  a snowfall  was  experienced  in  February, 
that  for  four  days  all  traffic  absolutely  ceased,  and 
Dublin  resembled  a city  of  the  dead.  The  summer  of 
1 He  was  preferred  by  Dublin  audiences  to  the  celebrated  Grimaldi. 
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Dublin  1832  witnessed  the  first  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera 
known  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  which  made  itself  felt  on 
theatrical  receipts.  The  season  of  1839  was  notable  for 
a performance  of  Richelieu  at  which  the  author,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  was  present.  So  pleased  was  he 
with  its  production,  that  he  ordered  presentation  copies 
of  the  play  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  actors.  Two  years 
later  was  witnessed  the  last  appearance  on  the  Dublin 
boards  of  Tyrone  Power,  whose  death  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Calcraft  as  equivalent  to  a loss  to  him  of  <£1000 
per  annum. 

From  1848  the  management  of  the  Queen’s  Theatre 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Harris,  who  in  1851 
obtained  the  lesseeship  of  the  Hawkins  Street  theatre, 
then  under  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  amount- 
ing to  i?1200.  He  spent  J?3000  in  repairs  and 
decoration,  and  the  theatre  reopened  with  Boucicault’s 
Love  in  a’ Maze.  From  this  we  may  date  the  palmy  days 
of  the  ‘Old’  Royal,  as  veteran  Dublin  playgoers  still 
affectionately  term  it.  Mr.  Harris  started  a series  of 
Shakespearian  revivals  on  a scale  of  unusual  splendour, 
introducing  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn’s  music 
in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  These  performances 
achieved  marked  success.  The  company  included  Granby, 
J.  Webster,  F.  Robson,  T.  C.  King,  Hurlstone,  Stenton, 
Barsby,  Gladstone,  Mulford,  Bellair,  and  Vivash  ; with 
Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Hudson  Kirby,  Mrs.  Bellair,  Miss 
Kate  Dibdin,  Miss  Parry,  Miss  Jenny  Marston,  and  Miss 
Braun,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Charlotte  Saunders, 
Agnes  Markham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntley,  whose  son 
is  the  celebrated  burlesque  actor  of  the  present  day,  G.  P. 
Huntley.  The  ‘Macbeth’  of  T.  C.  King  was  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  a fine  piece  of  acting,  and  Granby 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  best  ‘ Falstaff  ’ that  ever 
trod  the  boards.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving  made  his  first  appearance  in  Dublin  in 
the  small  part  of  6 Francesco’  in  Hamlet  on  1st  October 
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1861.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Dublin  exhibition 
of  1853  the  Theatre  Royal  saw  an  uninterrupted  per- 
formance of  516  nights.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Harris  limited  himself  to  Shakespeare  or  to  his  excellent 
stock  company.  Grisi  and  Mario  sang  in  Italian  Opera  in 
1855,  giving  a foretaste  of  those  annual  engagements  in 
which  Dubliners  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Tamburini, 
Lablache,  Alboni,  Giuglini,  Santley,  Trebelli,  Bossi, 
Titjens,  Sinico,  and  a host  of  others,  while  the  veteran 
conductor  Signor  Arditi  was  as  well  known  in  Dublin  as 
the  Nelson  Pillar.  Indeed,  Dublin  audiences  had  ere  this 
not  been  strangers  to  the  highest  treats  in  vocalism.  In 
1841  had  commenced  the  first  series  of  Italian  operas  on 
the  grand  scale : Sims  Reeves  had  sung  in  Dublin  as 
early  as  1845,  and  Jenny  Lind  appeared  in  La  Sonnam - 
bula  on  10th  October  1848,  when  prices  reached  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  dress  boxes  FI,  10s.,  second 
circle  FI,  pit  12s.  6d.,  first  gallery  7s.,  second  5s.  In 
April  1855  Helen  Faucit  visited  the  Theatre  Royal,  and 
Catherine  Hayes  and  Madame  Ristori  both  had  engage- 
ments in  1857.  Sothern,  Compton,  and  J.  L.  Toole  all 
were  seen  between  1863  and  1865,  and  on  the  6th  April 
1870,  Ireland’s  greatest  modern  favourite,  Barry  Sullivan, 
made  his  Dublin  debut.  But  to  the  Theatre  Royal  a 
formidable  rival,  still  flourishing  amongst  us,  was  now  to 
appear.  On  the  27th  November  1871,  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
was  opened  in  South  King  Street,  close  to  St.  Stephen’s 
Green.  It  was  the  venture  of  two  young  men,  John  and 
Michael  Gunn,  whose  father  had  perished  in  the  melan- 
choly omnibus  accident  whereby  six  persons  were  drowned 
in  the  canal  lock  at  Portobello  Bridge.  The  theatre 
opened  with  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  the  burlesque  of 
La  Belle  Sauvage , performed  by  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  com- 
pany. The  evergreen  Lionel  Brough  was  the  4 Tony 
Lumpkin  ’ of  the  former,  and  the  4 Captain  Smith  ’ of  the 
latter  piece,  in  which  Mrs.  John  Wood  was  4 Pocahontas.’ 
Undeterred  by  the  history  of  past  rivalries,  the  Messrs. 
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Gunn  believed,  and  as  the  event  proved  rightly,  that  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire  was  equal  to  the  support  of 
two  first-class  theatres.  They  entrusted  its  construction 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  and  in  the  incredibly  short 
period  of  six  months  and  a fortnight  from  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone,  the  theatre  was  completed  and  fit  for  occu- 
pation. The  Gaiety  Theatre  has  been  built,  decorated, 
and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  ideas. 
The  old  tradition  of  the  stock  company  was  abandoned 
from  the  commencement,  and  the  management  learned  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  visits  of  London  companies.  Even 
in  the  time  of  O'Keeffe  (p.  254)  ‘theatrical  summer  birds 
of  passage  from  London  found  very  good  pickings  in 
Dublin,1  and  this  was  now  to  be  the  invariable  rule.  In 
December  1873  was  produced  the  inimitable  pantomime  of 
Turko  the  Terrible , by  Mr.  Edwin  Hamilton,  most  versa- 
tile of  Dublin  literary  men.  In  the  following  April  the 
brothers  Gunn  acquired  possession  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Hawkins  Street,  and  from  that  date  for  six  years  the 
theatres  were  worked  in  conjunction.  That  the  public 
were  not  sufferers  from  the  single  ownership  may  be 
gathered  from  the  list  of  engagements,  which  include  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  with  Maas,  Snazelle,  Leslie 
Crotty,  Ludwig,  Georgina  Burns,  and  Julia  Gaylord  ; 
Salvini  in  Othello ; Isabel  Bateman,  Phelps,  and  Gene- 
vieve Ward,  at  the  Theatre  Royal;  and  Hermann  Vezin, 
Charles  Matthews,  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Miss  Neilson,  and  the  D'  Oyly  Carte  Company  at 
the  Gaiety. 

On  the  9th  February  1880  a matinee  performance  of  the 
Christmas  pantomime  Ali  Baba  was  to  have  been  given  in 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  aid  of  the  Dublin  charities.  But  on 
that  morning  a fire  unaccountably  broke  out,  fortunately 
some  time  before  the  audience  would  have  been  seated  ; 
and  in  a few  hours  the  theatre  was  reduced  to  a heap  of 
smouldering  ashes : the  manager,  Mr.  Francis  Egerton, 
unhappily  losing  his  life  in  a noble  devotion  to  duty.  In 
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1886  the  Leinster  Hall  for  concerts  and  theatrical  per- 
formances, for  the  latter  of  which  however  it  was  ill 
adapted,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gunn  on  the  site  of  the 
theatre  which  had  been  consumed.  After  many  difficulties 
a patent  was  acquired  by  a new  syndicate  to  revive  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  on  the  same  site  was  erected,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  the  present  theatre, 
formally  opened  with  a performance,  by  Mr.  George 
Edwardes’  company,  of  TheGeisha  on  13th  December  1897. 
On  27th  December  1904  the  Abbey  Theatre,  erected  at 
the  angle  of  Abbey  Street  and  Marlborough  Street,  at  the 
cost  of  Lady  Gregory,  was  opened  for  the  production  of 
plays  by  Irish  writers,  performed  by  Irish  actors.  In  a 
conversazione  held  in  this  theatre  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  1906-7  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeates  spoke  hopefully 
of  the  prospects  of  Irish  drama.  The  stock  company 
have  been  favourably  received  in  London,  and  a school  of 
Irish  dramatic  writers,  including  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeates,  Mr. 
Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory,  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge,  and  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  has  arisen,  and  shown  a capacity  for  the 
production  of  original  work  which,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  English  dramatic  art,  bids  fair  to  attract 
attention.  If  these  authors  succeed  in  widening  the 
scope  of  their  dramatic  writings  without  hurting  Irish 
susceptibilities  the  Irish  National  Theatre  may  revive 
some  of  the  past  glories  of  the  Dublin  stage,  whose  tradi- 
tions constitute  a heritage  not  lightly  to  be  cast  aside. 

This  brings  the  tale  of  the  Dublin  theatres  to  a close. 
The  Queen’s  Royal  Theatre,  home  of  National  melodrama, 
is  still  with  us,  and  can  proudly  claim  to  be  the  oldest,  as 
the  Abbey  Theatre  is  the  youngest,  of  Dublin  theatres. 
The  4 new  ’ Royal  and  the  Gaiety  still  flourish  in  friendly 
rivalry,  and  two  Music  Halls,  the  Empire  and  the  Tivoli, 
compete  with  the  regular  theatres  for  public  patronage 
on  lines  very  different  from  the  music  halls  of  eighteenth - 
century  Dublin. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY  DUBLIN 

THE  nineteenth  century  opened 
inauspiciously  for  Dublin.  The 
rebellion  had  been  crushed,  but  embers 
of  disaffection  still  smouldered,  fanned 
to  some  extent  by  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  the  consequent  loss  to 
Dublin  of  some  of  its  social  import- 
ance. The  sale  in  1802  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  late  Parliament  House  to 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  emphasised  this 
feeling;  and  in  the  summer  of  1803  the  rebellion  broke 
out  planned  by  Robert  Emmett,  younger  brother  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmett  (p.  159),  the  first  of  those 
abortive  attempts  at  armed  insurrection  which  character- 
ised the  Ireland  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Aid  had 
been  expected  in  Dublin  from  Kildare  and  Wicklow,  but 
the  country  had  been  cowed  by  the  events  of  DS,  and  the 
meagre  county  levies  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the 
time  and  place  of  rendezvous,  so  that  at  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  rising  one  hundred  men  only  had  assembled  at 
the  headquarters  in  Marshalsea  Lane.  With  these 
Emmett,  having  sent  up  a rocket  as  a signal  to  his 
followers  in  the  city,  marched  through  Thomas  Street  to 
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Dublin  the  attack  of  Dublin  Castle.  Meantime  a leaderless  and 
undisciplined  mob  had  engaged  in  aimless  rioting,  and 
on  debouching  into  High  Street  chanced  to  encounter 
the  coach  in  which  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice,  a 
man  of  the  highest  character,  was  with  his  nephew  and 
daughter  proceeding  to  his  residence  in  Leinster  Street, 
having  been  alarmed  at  his  country-house,  Newlands, 
Clondalkin,  by  rumours  of  an  outbreak.  The  crowd 
dragged  him  and  his  nephew  from  the  carriage;  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  relying  on  his  well-known  reputation  for 
clemency,  exclaimed  4 1 am  Kilwarden.’  6 You  hung  my 
son,’  shouted  a man  named  Shannon,  and  plunged  his 
pike  into  the  old  man’s  breast,  who  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  military  arriving,  cleared  the  street  of  the  rebels, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  was  found  in  a dying  condition  on 
the  side- walk.  He  was  removed  to  the  watch-house  in 
Vicar  Street,  where  he  lingered  for  about  an  hour,  and 
thence  his  body  was  taken  to  his  residence  in  Leinster 
Street.  It  is  said  that  his  assailant  had  mistaken  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  for  Lord  Carleton,  the  judge  who  had 
in  fact  sentenced  his  son.  Lord  Ivilwarden’s  nephew 
shared  his  fate,  but  his  daughter  was,  according  to  one 
account,  conducted  to  a place  of  safety  by  one  of  the 
rebels,  popularly,  but  on  no  sufficient  authority,  believed 
to  have  been  Robert  Emmett  himself.  Colonel  Brown, 
of  the  21st  Regiment,  and  a few  private  soldiers  were 
killed,  but  on  the  approach  of  reinforcements  from  the 
Castle  the  whole  movement  collapsed.  Quigley  and 
others  of  the  leaders  turned  King’s  evidence,  and  many 
of  the  misguided  conspirators  paid  for  their  errors  with 
their  lives.  Emmett  escaped  to  County  Wicklow,  but 
his  romantic  attachment  to  Sarah  Curran 1 induced  him 
to  return  to  Dublin  and  linger  in  hiding,  in  a house  still 
pointed  out  in  Harold’s  Cross,  with  a view  of  taking 
leave  of  her ; and  on  25th  August  he  was  arrested  in  his 

1 Daughter  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  and  heroine  of  Moore’s  poem, 
‘ She  is  far  from  the  land.’ 
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hiding-place  by  the  vigilant  Major  Sirr,1  tried  and  con- 
victed, and,  on  the  20th  September,  hanged  in  Thomas 
Street.  His  speech  from  the  dock  is  a fine  specimen  of 
oratory ; and  he  still  retains  in  the  affections  of  the  Irish 
people  a place  above  many  whose  careers  afford  a better 
title  to  esteem. 

The  general  dislike  of  the  Union  found  a more  capable 
and  saner  exponent  in  Daniel  O'Connell,  a junior  member 
of  the  Irish  Bar,  scion  of  a family  of  the  minor  gentry  of 
Kerry,  and  afterwards  to  be  known  as  4 the  Liberator.' 
A sincere  and  zealous  Roman  Catholic  he  contended  for 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  his  creed-fellows  with 
ultimate  success;  and  in  his  favourite  phrase,  ‘Agitate, 
agitade,  agitate,'  he  inaugurated  that  new  policy  of 
parliamentary  activity  which,  after  making  an  unwilling 
convert  of  so  great  an  English  statesman  as  Gladstone, 
still  launches  its  tireless  attacks  on  the  Union,  and  con- 
tinually reiterates  its  demands  for  an  independent 
Parliament. 

The  march  of  improvement  in  Dublin  meantime  con- 
tinued unchecked.  What  the  city  had  lost  in  prestige  it 
strove  to  regain  in  social  comfort ; the  policing  of  the 
streets  was  reformed  in  1808,  the  Richmond  Basin, 
Portobello,  for  securing  to  the  growing  southern  district 
a satisfactory  water  supply,  was  opened  in  1812,  and  six 
years  later  the  General  Post  Office  was  provided  with  its 
present  handsome  and  commodious  premises  in  Sackville 
Street.  In  1825  the  city  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
following  year  the  Wellesley  Mart,  Usher's  Quay,2 *  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  manufacture,  was  the  forerunner 
of  many  subsequent  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Nor 
was  there  any  relaxation  of  philanthropic  enterprise. 
The  Fever  Hospital  in  Cork  Street  dates  from  1804,  and 
the  Bedford  Asylum  for  the  reception  of  1000  poor 

1 He  had  held  a commission  in  the  68th  Regiment,  but  his  title  did  not 
indicate  military  rank.  It  had  reference  merely  to  his  post  of  Town  Major. 

2 Now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Ganly  and  Son,  auctioneers. 
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Dublin  children,  commenced  in  1806,  preceded  by  30  years 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act.  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  in 
Denzille  Street  was  founded  two  years  later,  and  the 
Claremont  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Rich- 
mond Institution  for  the  Industrious  Blind,  the  Old 
Man’s  Asylum,  the  Molyneux  Asylum  for  Blind  Females, 
in  Peter  Street,  and  the  Kildare  Place  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  had  all  been  established  before 
1816.  In  that  year  the  first  steam  packet  started  from 
Dublin  harbour,  nine  years  after  the  total  loss  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Parkgate  packet  and  that  of  the  Rochdale 
transport  at  Dunleary,  in  which  dreadful  disaster  300 
passengers  were  drowned.  A flicker  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  public  social  life  may  be  traced  in  the  laying  out 
during  the  following  year  of  the  Coburg  Gardens, 
comprising  12  acres,  formerly  the  grounds  of  the  town 
house  of  Lord  Clonmell  in  Harcourt  Street,  opened  to 
the  public  in  1817 ; and  which  after  forming  the  site  of 
the  exhibitions  of  1855  and  1872  are  now  absorbed  in 
the  private  grounds  of  Lord  Iveagh’s  residence  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Green  South.  The  facilities  for  communication 
between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  Dublin 
continued  to  increase : Whitworth  Bridge  in  1816  reoccu- 
pied  the  site  of  Ormonde  Bridge  (1684)  between  Bridge 
Street  and  Church  Street,  and  in  the  same  year  Richmond 
Bridge  afforded  another  means  of  approach  to  the  Four 
Courts  by  connecting  Winetavern  Street  with  Chancery 
Place;  and  Wellington  Bridge,  familiarly  known  as  4 the 
Metal  Bridge,’  gave  access  from  Liffey  Street  to  the 
Commercial  Buildings.  Dublin  nevertheless  steadily 
declined  alike  in  manufacturing  energy  and  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  social  life.  The  severe  winter  of  1814, 
during  which  the  streets  were  for  three  weeks  impassable 
through  a heavy  snowfall,  caused  great  distress  amongst 
the  working  classes,  and  weaving,  which  had  been  the 
staple  industry,  was  already  in  sore  straits  in  1826.  In 
that  year  <^13,000  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
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weavers,  and  in  1830  many  of  them  were  sent  to  England. 
Indeed  as  Ulster  gained  in  manufacturing  and  trading 
importance,  so  Leinster  proportionally  declined ; the 
linen  manufacture  of  the  former  prospering  after  the 
Union  as  the  woollen  and  silk  industries  of  the  latter 
commenced  to  stagnate;  and  Belfast,  from  the  obscure 
fishing  village  of  William  in.’s  reign,  had  become  a 
flourishing  seaport  and  commercial  centre,  already  the 
rival  of  Dublin,  and  soon  to  become  her  superior  in 
business  enterprise  and  mercantile  importance.  The 
Chief- Secretaryship  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1812-18,  was 
marked  by  the  formation  of  a police  force  for  Ireland 
outside  Dublin  known  as  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
its  members  more  familiarly  termed  from  its  originator 
‘Bobbies’  and  ‘Peelers.’  He  also  reformed  the  public 
service,  but  incidentally  Castle  rule  became  more  than 
ever  imbued  with  English  prejudice  and  with  the  doctrines 
of  Protestant  ascendency. 

In  1821  Ireland  received  the  unusual  favour  of  a visit 
from  Royalty.  From  the  landing  of  Richard  u.  and  of 
Henry  v.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries,  the  only  monarchs  to  tread  her 
shores  had  been  James  n.  and  William  in.,  and  these 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  out  in  Ireland  their 
conflicting  claims  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  might 
have  reasonably  been  supposed  from  the  widespread  dis- 
affection which  existed,  especially  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  that  a representative  of  royalty  so 
unpopular  as  was  George  iv.  within  a week  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline  would  have  met  with  but  a cold  recep- 
tion. But  the  Irish  have  always  been  royalist  in  their 
sympathies  and  loyal  to  the  kingly  office,  and  the  welcome 
accorded  to  the  ‘First  Gentleman  in  Europe’  by  the 
Irish  capital  was  wildly  enthusiastic.  Even  O’Connell 
bestowed  on  him  as  cordial  a greeting  to  Dublin  as  did 
Sir  Walter  Scott  later  to  Edinburgh.  George  iv.  landed 
at  Howth  on  12th  August,  and  made  his  public  entry 
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Dublin  into  Dublin  five  days  later,  driving  by  the  North  Circular 
Road  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park.  For  two 
nights  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  when  the  King  left 
Ireland  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  country  was  at  his 
feet.  He  sailed  from  Dunleary,  the  foundations  of  whose 
harbour  had  been  laid  four  years  previously,  and  which 
was  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Kingstown,  a granite 
obelisk  on  the  rocky  shore,  surmounted  by  a crown  on  a 
cushion,  the  subject  of  sarcastic  comment  by  Thackeray, 
marking  the  site  of  his  departure.  Six  years  afterwards 
a more  substantial  memorial  of  his  visit  was  commenced 
in  the  iron  structure  known  as  the  King’s  Bridge  across 
the  Liftey,  the  most  westerly  crossing  except  Island  Bridge 
at  Kilmainham,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  terminus  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  standing  at 
its  southern  end.  Since  then,  English  royalty  has  not 
been  entirely  a stranger  to  our  shores,  though  the  visits 
have  been  all  too  few*.  Her  late  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland  in  1849,  in  1853,  and 
again  in  1861,  and  was  much  touched  by  the  hearty  and 
respectful  welcome  which,  after  an  interval  of  wellnigh 
forty  years,  she  received  in  1900,  within  a year  of  her 
death.  On  that  occasion  Her  Majesty  was  received  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Pile,  at  the  city  boundary 
at  Leeson  Street  Bridge,  where  a temporary  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  old  city  gates  had  been  erected,  and  a loyal 
address  of  welcome  was  presented  by  him.  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  vil,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  paid  four  visits  to 
the  country  between  1865  and  1885,  on  two  of  which 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  Queen  Alexandra;  and 
signalised  his  accession  bv  his  visit  in  July  1903,  acknow- 
ledging the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  him  by  his 
Address  to  my  Irish  People , and  by  a further  less  formal 
visit  of  their  Majesties  in  the  following  year. 

The  visit  of  George  iv.  wras  followed  by  a bad  harvest, 
and  famine  became  acute,  a foretaste  only  of  the  dreadful 
sufferings  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  potato  in 
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1845.  The  Irish  Poor  Law  Act  passed  in  1837  had  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  destitute  by  indi- 
vidual charity,  but  it  had  to  be  extended  by  a system  of 
outdoor  relief,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  1848,  and  its 
operation  fostered  that  wholesale  emigration  which  has 
depleted  Ireland  of  much  of  the  best  elements  in  her 
peasant  population.  Again  did  an  ill-conceived  rebellion 
break  out,  once  more  an  echo  of  a revolution  in  France : 
pikes  were  manufactured  and  stored,  and  the  usual  attack 
on  Dublin  Castle  was  arranged.  In  July,  Dublin  was 
proclaimed  under  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended.  But  the  proposed  rising 
never  took  effect.  Its  leader,  William  Smith  O’Brien, 
and  his  associates,  John  Mitchell  and  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  ; 
but  their  sentences  were  commuted  to  transportation. 
Again  in  1868  a treasonable  conspiracy  was  formed,  on 
this  occasion  a kind  of  after-clap  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  and  Dublin  was  the  headquarters  of  its 
leaders.  This  plot,  known  as  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 
culminated  in  an  ill-conceived  attack  made  by  a handful 
of  young  men,  chiefly  assistants  in  Dublin  shops,  on  a 
police  barrack  at  Tallaght,  eight  miles  south-west  of  the 
city.  The  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  a returned  Irish- 
American  named  James  Stephens,  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  from  Mountjoy  Prison  ; and  Dublin  has  since 
been  free  from  attempts  at  armed  rebellion. 

The  year  1839  was  unfortunate  in  the  annals  of  Dublin. 
A storm  on  the  6th  January  inflicted  great  damage  on 
buildings,  the  Liffey  overflowed  the  low-lying  portions  of 
the  city,  while  two  destructive  fires,  one  attended  by  loss 
of  life,  consumed  property  to  the  value  of  <£70,000.  In 
1853  was  held  in  Dublin  the  first  great  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, generally  known  as  Dargan’s  Exhibition,  from  its 
promoter,  William  Dargan,  an  eminent  railroad  con- 
tractor, who  munificently  placed  a sum  of  J26,000  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  purpose. 
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The  buildings  were  erected  on  Leinster  Lawn,  where  a 
statue  of  Dargan  commemorates  his  generosity,  and  the 
exhibition  gave  occasion  to  the  second  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family.  A second  exhibition,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  University  in  Earls- 
fort  Terrace,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
presence  of  nearly  10,000  visitors.  In  1868  the  new 
Vartry  water  supply  was  completed,  and  in  1872  an  exhi- 
bition of  arts,  industries,  and  manufactures,  promoted  by 
Sir  Arthur  and  Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  now  Lords  Ardi- 
laun  and  Iveagh,  was  held  in  the  same  premises  as  that  of 
1865.  The  same  year  saw  the  inception  of  the  system  of 
street  tramways,  which  by  successive  extensions  and  im- 
provements now  renders  Dublin  in  respect  to  internal 
communication  second  to  no  city  in  Europe.  Towards 
the  end  of  1881  the  much-needed  South  City  Markets,  at 
the  junction  of  Exchequer  Street  with  South  Great 
George's  Street,  were  opened  by  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Moyers,  Lord  Mayor.  Six  months  later  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  as  is  generally  termed  the  cowardly 
and  purposeless  assassination  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Burke, 
permanent  Under  Secretary,  and  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish, the  newly  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
were  perpetrated  within  sight  of  the  windows  of  the 
Viceregal  Lodge.  In  1887  Killiney  Hill  (p.  338),  with 
its  command  of  beautiful  coast  scenery,  was  acquired  as  a 
public  park  and  formally  opened  by  Prince  Albert  Victor ; 
and  in  1892  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green  of  the  monument  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  commemorat- 
ing his  munificence  in  laying  out  and  presenting  to  the 
Dublin  public  this  now  delightful  resort.  Four  years 
later  the  line  of  electric  tramway  from  the  city  boundary 
at  Haddington  Road  to  Dalkey,  a distance  of  eight  miles, 
was  formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  In 
the  February  of  1903  one  of  the  most  severe  gales  ever 
experienced  on  these  shores  passed  over  Dublin,  causing 
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serious  damage  to  property,  but  happily  without  occa- 
sioning loss  of  life.  The  Phoenix  Park  especially  suffered 
from  its  effects,  3000  elms  and  thorns  having  been  up- 
rooted. In  1906  arrangements  were  completed  for  hold- 
ing an  International  Exhibition  on  the  beautiful  site  of 
Herbert  Park,  near  Donnybrook,  a piece  of  ground  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Pembroke  to  the  township  which  bears 
his  name,  as  a permanent  public  park,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  majority  of  his  heir. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  added  to  Dublin  most  of 
its  parish  churches,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  has 
seen  the  foundation  of  many  more  public  institutions  and 
some  important  additions  to  its  public  buildings,  the 
rebuilding  and  alteration  of  four  of  the  six  previously 
existing  bridges  over  the  Liffey,  and  the  erection  of  four 
new  ones,  the  completion  of  a new  and  magnificent  water 
supply,  and  the  creation  of  a splendid  system  of  internal 
communication.  In  addition,  numerous  statues  and  other 
memorials  have  been  erected  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fares, the  Phoenix  Park  has  been  laid  out,  and  enriched 
with  one  of  the  finest  zoological  gardens  in  Europe,  and 
a very  complete  system  of  main  drainage  and  electric 
lighting  practically  completed.  The  construction  of 
railways  has  brought  Dublin  into  direct  communication 
with  every  provincial  centre,  and  the  continuous  growth 
of  the  suburbs  and  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings  has 
raised  considerably  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  * 

Of  the  additions  to  the  city  churches,  the  finest 
example  is  the  handsome  Renaissance  structure  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  not  in  the  old  parish  of  that  dedica- 
tion still  commemorated  in  the  name  of  South  Great 
George’s  Street,  but  in  that  known  as  Little  St.  George’s, 
formed  into  a parish  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1793. 
The  original  parish  church  stood  in  Lower  Temple  Street, 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  neighbourhood  as  a residen- 
tiary district  led  to  the  erection  in  1802-13  of  the 
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present  church  from  the  designs  of 
Francis  Johnston,  at  the  enormous 
eventual  cost  of  nearly  ,F90,000. 
The  edifice  is  completely  cased  with 
hewn  stone,  and  the  front  as  viewed 
from  Hardwicke  Street,  is  both  striking 
and  handsome.  It  is  ninety-two  feet 
wide,  and  consists  of  a central  portico 
of  four  fluted  Ionic  columns  approached 
by  steps,  and  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment.  On  the 
frieze  is  the  inscription  in  Greek 
capitals,  AOHA  EN  TTIXTOI2  ©EH,  4 Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest.’  Above  and  in  the  rear  of  this  rises 
the  beautifully  proportioned  steeple,  200  feet  in  height, 
consisting  of  five  storeys,  with  a spire  terminating  in 
a ball  and  stone  cross.  A deep  cornice  runs  completely 
round  the  building.  The  handsome  single-span  ceiling 
was  saved  from  destruction  in  1836  by  the  genius  of 
a young  engineer,  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
named  Robert  Malet,  who  by  means  of  bow-string  girders 
succeeded  in  raising  the  roof  without  injuring  the  ceiling. 
Projecting  galleries  run  round  three  sides  of  the  interior, 
the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the  chancel,  erected  in  1880, 
which  contains  an  east  window  of  three  lights,  by  Meyer 
of  Munich,  the  centre  the  gift  of  the  Cosgrave  family, 
the  south  light  in  memory  of  Emma  P.  Dix,  and  the 
north  light  in  memory  of  •Dr.  Neilson  Hancock.  The 
peal  of  eight  bells,  originally  erected  in  a belfry  at  the 
back  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  architect,  and  which 
cost  £1300. y was  presented  by  him  to  the  church  in  1828. 
Somewhat  similar  in  general  effect,  though  far  inferior 
architecturally,  is  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Upper 
Mount  Street,  built  in  1825  from  the  plans  of  T.  Bowden, 
designed  largely  on  Athenian  models.  The  portico  is 
copied  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the 
tower  and  dome  rise  to  a height  of  100  feet. 
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The  beautiful  Norman  facade  of  St.  Ann's  in  Dawson 
Street,  facing  South  Anne  Street,  was  erected  in  1868-9, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane.  The  employ- 
ment of  courses  of  stone  differing  in  colour,  recalls  the 
Duomo  of  Florence.  In  the  suburbs,  the  Early  English 
Gothic  edifice  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Elgin  Road,  is  the 
most  ornate  of  the  Dublin  churches.  The  design,  by 
Wyatt  of  London,  consists  of  a nave,  transepts,  choir, 
and  apse.  The  admirably  proportioned  clock-tower  above 
the  choir,  with  its  octagonal  belfry,  containing  a carillon 
and  peal  of  eight  bells,  was  to  have  been  surmounted  by 
a lofty  spire,  since  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary.  A 
beautiful  memorial  screen  of  wrought  iron,  and  some  fine 
stained-glass  windows,  give  richness  to  the  interior,  which 
is  paved  in  handsome  mosaic.  The  organ,  which  cost 
aFlOOO,  is  only  surpassed  by  those  of  the  cathedrals. 

The  Albert  Chapel,  or  ‘Old  Molyneux,’  in  Peter  Street, 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  site  of  Astley’s  Circus,  and 
afterwards  the  chapel  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  for  female 
blind,  which  occupied  the  house  of  Sir  Capel  Molyneux. 
This  asylum  has  been  transferred  to  Leeson  Park,  and 
the  original  building  is  now  a retreat  for  aged  females. 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Mountjoy  Street  is  com- 
monly known  as  4 the  Black  Church,’  less  from  its  sombre 
outward  aspect  than  from  its  gloomy  interior.  The 
latter  is  due  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
narrowness  of  the  window-opes.  These  features,  which  it 
shared  with  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Rathmines,  before 
the  latter  was  rebuilt,  recall  the  episcopate  of  Archbishop 
Magee,  predecessor  of  Whately,  and  grandfather  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York,  who  believed  in  his  later  years 
that  the  Protestant  population  was  in  danger  of  massacre 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  this  idea  he  refused  to  con- 
secrate any  church  which  could  not  be  utilised  as  a 
cannon-proof  refuge  in  the  event  of  a rising. 

The  existing  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  one 
exception,  all  date  from  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
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Dublin  exception  is  the  Church  of  the  Discalced  (or  Barefooted) 
Carmelites  in  Clarendon  Street,  approached  by  John- 
stone’s Court,  off  Grafton  Street.  This  Order  came  to 
Ireland  in  1626,  and  probably  established  themselves 
north  of  the  Liflfey.  In  1749  they  had  a chapel  in 
Wormwood  Gate,  and  ten  years  later  they  removed  to 
Dawson’s  Court,  off  Lower  Stephen’s  Street.  In  1793 
they  purchased  a plot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
Clarendon  Street,  and  erected  thereon  the  existing 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Theresa.  In  1877  a new  tran- 
sept, in  Romanesque  style,  was  added.  The  front  is  of 
Dalkey  granite  in  coursed  ashlar  dressings  of  granite  and 
Portland  stone.  The  arcades  and  windows  are  elabor- 
ately moulded,  and  enriched  with  columns  of  polished 
Dalkey  granite,  the  shafts  of  the  pinnacles  being  of 
polished  Newry  granite.  The  ceiling,  groined  in  plaister, 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  older  building.  Set  in  the 
front  face  of  the  altar  is  4 The  Dead  Christ,’  by  Hogan,1 
the  celebrated  Irish  sculptor. 

The  other  religious  communities  having  churches  in 
Dublin  are  the  Jesuits,  Vincentians,  Franciscans,  Domi- 
nicans, Capuchins,  Calced  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  and 
Passionists.  The  first  of  these  Orders  came  to  Ireland  in 
1560,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  a handsome 
chapel  was  erected  for  them  by  Lady  Kildare  in  Back 
Lane.  After  a somewhat  migratory  existence  they  took 
over  in  1815  the  chapel  of  the  4 Poor  Clare’  nuns  in 
Hardwicke  Street,  and  in  1829-32  they  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  T.  B.  Keene,  their  present  handsome  church 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Upper  Gardiner  Street.  The 
building  is  cruciform,  and  a granite  portico  of  four  Ionic 
pillars  faces  the  street,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and 
pediment  with  the  inscription  in  gold,  4 Deo  Uni  et  Trino , 

1 Born  in  1800  at  Tullow,  County  Waterford.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  a student  in  1824.  ‘ The  Dead  Christ  ’ was  said  by  Thorwaldsen  to 

be  Hogan’s  masterpiece,  and  ‘ The  Drunken  Faun  ’ was  pronounced  by 
the  same  sculptor  to  be  * worthy  of  an  Athenian  studio.’  He  died  in 
1858,  and  is  buried  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery  in  the  O’Connell  circle. 
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sub  invoc.  S.  Francisci  Xaverii The  interior  is  richly 
decorated,  the  Corinthian  altar-screen,  with  its  alto-re- 
lievo in  the  tympanum,  and  the  altar-piece,  commemorat- 
ing the  preaching  of  the  great  missionary  Patron,  being 
of  exceptional  artistic  merit.  The  organ,  in  a gallery 
over  the  west  door,  was  built  for  a musical  festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  church  music  is  deservedly 
celebrated.  In  the  transepts  are  four  paintings  by 
Gagliardi,  the  elder,  the  greatest  of  modern  Italian 
painters,  illustrating  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  is  4 The 
Vigil  of  Arms  at  Monserrat,’  the  second,  ‘The  First  Vows 
at  Montmartre,  Paris,’  the  third,  4 The  Putting  of  the 
Great  Question  to  Francis  Xavier,’  and  the  fourth,  a 
particularly  fine  piece,  4 Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
offers  himself  to  Ignatius.’ 

The  church  of  the  Vincentians,  or  Congregation  of  the 
Mission,  is  the  beautiful  pile  of  St.  Peter’s,  Phibsborough, 
originally  erected  early  in  the  last  century  on  a command- 
ing site  on  the  North  Circular  Road,  close  to  the  present 
cattle-market.  It  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  in  Early  Pointed  Gothic.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood  necessitated  a further  re- 
building in  1868,  interrupted  for  some  time  by  a law- 
suit concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  foundations  of  the 
central  tower.  It  has  since  been  partly  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Goldie,  and  the  building  now  consists 
of  a tower  and  nave  belonging  to  the  earlier  structure, 
transepts  measuring  110  feet  across,  and  a choir  consist- 
ing of  an  apse  of  seven  bays  with  seven  radiating  chapels, 
each  terminating  in  a fine  rose  window.  The  stained 
glass,  by  Lobin  of  Tours,  deserves  special  attention. 

The  Franciscan  Order  had  in  early  times  a friary  in 
Francis  Street,  in  the  Irish  suburb  outside  Newgate,  as 
the  Franciscan  house  was  outside  Newgate,  in  London, 
and  the  university  established  by  Alexander  deBieknorin 
1320  was  chiefly  under  Franciscan  direction.  The  Order 
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Dublin  was  re-established  in  Cook  Street  in  1620.  Their  chapel 
known,  from  the  sign  of  a neighbouring  shop,  as  Adam 
and  Eve  Chapel,  was  built  in  1715,  but  fell  one  Sunday 
and  killed  many  of  the  congregation,  who  had  assembled 
• to  hear  a sermon  from  Sylvester  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford. It  was  rebuilt,  mainly  by  his  exertions,  contigu- 
ous to  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
in  Rosemary  Lane,  and  a convent  established  beside  it  in 
1756.  In  1832  the  older  chapel  was  demolished,  and  the 
present  church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  erected  on  the 
joint  sites,  together  with  further  ground  acquired  on 
Merchants1  Quay,  the  new  building  thus  having  entrances 
from  Merchants1  Quay  and  Cook  Street. 

The  Dominicans  had  a priory  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Liffey  at  the  southern  end  of  St.  Michan’s  parish,  founded 
for  them  in  1224  by  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, son-in-law  of  Strongbow.  This  site,  ‘with  the 
ruinous  church  thereof,1  was  granted  in  1612  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  (p.  173).  In  1749  the  Order  had  a chapel  in 
Bridge  Street,  in  which  Lord  Kingsland  occupied  a pew 
adorned  with  his  coat  of  arms.  Fifteen  years  later  this 
chapel  passed  to  the  secular  clergy,  as  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Audoen1s,  and  was  still  in  existence  in  1846.  All 
traces  of  it  have  disappeared  in  recent  years,  and  the 
chapel-house  is  let  in  tenements.  The  Dominicans 
moved  to  Denmark  Street,  and  in  1866  the  present 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Lower  Dominick  Street,  was 
built  for  them  from  the  designs  of  the  late  J.  J.  M‘Carthy. 
The  church,  a good  specimen  of  Early  Decorated  Gothic, 
has  a finely  carved  facade,  and  consists  of  a lofty  central 
aisle,  with  large  clerestory  windows,  narrow  and  low  side 
aisles,  and  an  apse  in  which  is  the  beautiful  high  altar. 
At  the  western  end  is  a stone  organ-loft  surmounted  by 
a large  and  handsome  window.  The  north  aisle  has  side 
chapels,  a later  addition,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  an  altar  of  coloured  marble  ornamented  with  a 
fretwork  of  white.  The  beautiful  Pieta  is  a magnificent 
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specimen  of  the  work  of  Hogan : the  upper  figure  of 
Christ  is  Italian.  In  this  aisle  is  a stained-glass  window, 
erected  by  Earl  Spencer  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Burke,  the  Under  Secretary,  assassinated  in  1882  (p.  278). 
The  adjoining  Priory,  extending  towards  Dorset  Street, 
was  built  in  1885,  from  the  designs  of  John  L.  Robinson, 
and  is  a fair  type  of  Decorated  Gothic.  The  buildings, 
of  black  County  Dublin  calp  ashlar,  with  dressings  of 
Doulton  stone,  are  grouped  round  a cloister  garth  100  feet 
by  80  feet.  Amongst  the  houses  demolished  in  clearing 
the  site  was  that  in  which  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 
was  born  (p.  249). 

The  Capuchins  came  to  Dublin  in  1625,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Audoen's 
Arch.  In  1720  they  built  a small  chapel  in  Church 
Street,  replaced  in  1796  by  a larger  building.  This 
again  was  taken  down  in  1864,  and  the  handsome  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  erected  on  the  same  site. 

The  Order  of  Mount  Carmel  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  regulars  to  have  a local  habitation  in  Dublin.  In  1274 
they  occupied  a convent  in  Whitefriar  Street,  standing 
probably  on  almost  the  identical  site  of  the  present 
church  between  Aungier  Street  and  Whitefriar  Street, 
reoccupied  by  them  in  1825.  They  had  been  driven 
from  their  original  convent  in  1542,  and,  after  many 
migrations,  they  occupied  successively  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  a site  in  Ash  Street,  adjoining  the  Coombe, 
and  one  in  Cuffe  Lane,  off  Upper  Mercer  Street.  The 
present  church,  consecrated  in  1827,  is  somewhat  en- 
closed by  buildings  both  in  front  and  rear,  those  facing 
Aungier  Street  being  the  residentiary  premises  of  the 
community.  The  southern  side,  extending  along  White- 
friar Place,  is  lit  by  circular-headed  windows,  the 
northern  is  unlighted.  At  the  epistle  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  interesting  figure  of  the  Virgin  carved  in 
oak,  which  formerly  stood  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey  (p.  55), 
rescued  from  its  desecration  of  serving  as  a pig  trough  by 
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the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Spratt,  by  whose  exertions  the 
funds  were  procured  for  the  building  of  the  church. 

The  pre-Reformation  Monastery  of  Augustinian  her- 
mits was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crow  Street,  and  was 
sequestrated  by  Henry  vin.  During  the  reign  of  James  n. 
the  Order  had  a chapel  on  the  site  of  the  church  on 
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Arran  Quay,  and  later  was  housed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Audoen’s  Arch.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  their  Prior  rented  for  their  use  as  a 
chapel  a stable  on  the  western  side  of  St.  John’s  Tower, 
a surviving  fragment  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  managed  by  the  Crutched 
Friars  or  Trinitarians.1  About  1740,  on  the  site  of  part 
of  the  Hospital,  was  erected  a small  church  GO  feet  by 
24  feet,  which  was  considerably  extended  forty  years 
later.  The  upper  portion  of  the  still  existing  Tower 
was  demolished  in  1800,  and  the  lower  part  used  as  a 
pig-stye.  In  1862  the  community  purchased  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  John  Street  and  on  the  north  of  Thomas 
Street,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  imposing 
structure  was  laid  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  on  Easter  Sunday  1862.  The  last  traces  of  the 
Tower  were  removed  in  clearing  the  site  for  the  new 
buildings,  and  above  its  foundations  rises  the  present 
lofty  spire.  It  was  more  than  ten  years  later  that  the 
church  had  sufficiently  approached  completion  to  admit 
of  Divine  service  being  held  within  its  walls,  and  it  was 
not  finished  till  1895. 

The  Passionists  are  established  at  the  rear  of  Harold’s 
Cross  Church,  adjoining  Mount  Jerome  Protestant 
cemetery  in  a handsome  Romanesque  church,  designed 
by  the  late  J.  J.  M‘Carthy,  consisting  of  a nave  and 
sanctuary  terminating  in  an  apse,  side  aisles  terminating 
in  chapels,  two  western  chapels,  and  an  open  porch,  with 
stone  groined  ceiling  and  flanking  twin  campanili  110 
feet  in  height,  crowned  by  bell  stages  of  open  arches, 
with  moulded  cornices  covered  by  pyramidal  roofs  sur- 
mounted by  gilt  floriated  crosses.  The  gable  bears  a 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  clad  in 
armour  completely  gilt.  The  interior  is  richly  orna- 
mented, the  high  altar  especially,  under  an  elaborate 
baldachino,  a beautiful  example  of  modern  Italian  art,  is 

1 Crutched  or  crouched  Friars,  FratresCruciferi,  or  Fratres  Sanctse  Crucis. 
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Dublin  composed  of  various  coloured  marbles,  malachite,  verde 
antico  and  rosso,  Mexican  onyx,  etc.  The  dedication  is 
Deo  Optimo  Maximo  sub  invoc.  Santi  Pauli  a Cruce. 
The  lofty  site  renders  the  church  a conspicuous  object, 
and  a very  musical  carillon  calls  attention  to  its  services. 
Processions  take  place  here  in  May  and  at  other  special 
festivals. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  churches,  the  most 
notable  is  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Mary,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Pro-Cathedral.  This  building  standing 
in  Marlborough  Street,  opposite  Tyrone  House  (p.  311), 
was  commenced  in  1816,  on  the  site  of  the  town-house 
of  Lord  Annesley,  purchased  for  the  purpose  for  d£?5100. 
The  design  was  furnished  by  an  amateur  artist  living  in 
Paris.1  The  principal  front  facing  Marlborough  Street, 
largely  a copy  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  is 
118  feet  in  width,  and  is  approached  by  a portico  of  six 
fluted  Doric  columns  of  Portland  stone,  each  4 feet  9 inches 
in  diameter.  The  portico  projects  10  feet  by  an  extended 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  three  main  entrances.  Above 
it  is  an  entablature,  continued  round  the  sides,  supporting 
in  front  a pediment  crowned  by  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Laurence  O’Toole.  The  flanks  of 
the  building  extend  160  feet  in  depth,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  is  a large  recessed  portico  enclosed  by  a colonnade, 
on  a lesser  scale  than  the  main  portico,  and,  like  it,  sur- 
mounted by  figures.  The  interior  presents  some  features 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome. 
It  is  divided  into  a nave  and  side  aisles  by  rows  of 
clumsy  pillars,  at  present  coloured  chocolate,  which  form 
a serious  impediment  to  any  side  view  of  the  apse.  The 
latter  forms  a circular  termination  to  the  west  end,  and 
contains  the  high  altar  by  Turnerelli  of  white  marble, 
surrounded  by  a circular  railing.  Above  it  the  roof  is 
enriched  with  a basso-relievo  of  the  Ascension.  Statues 

1 It  is  said  closely  to  correspond  with  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe  du 
Roule,  by  Chalgrin,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris. 
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of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  Archbishop  Murray,  both  by  Sir 
Thomas  Farrell,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
and  there  are  many  other  monuments.  Some  of  the  in- 
ternal fittings,  consisting  of  an  ‘altar-piece  carved  and 
embellished  with  four  pillars,  cornices,  and  other  decora- 
tions, gilt  and  painted,'  were  taken  from  the  chapel  in 
Liffey  Street,  and  are  described  in  a manuscript  of  1749  pre- 
served amongst  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westland  Bow,  commenced 
in  1832  and  completed  in  1837,  is  a cruciform  structure 
with  a central  cupola,  and  has  a heavy  Doric  portico, 
with  an  entablature  and  pediment.  On  the  apex  of  the 
latter  stands  a figure  of  St.  Andrew.  The  high  altar  of 
four  massive  pillars,  and  the  tabernacle  and  sarcophagus, 
are  of  beautiful  Italian  marble.  Over  the  tabernacle  is 
Hogan's  ‘ Transfiguration.’ 

The  church  attached  to  the  Catholic  University  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  South  owes  its  erection  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman.  It  was  built  (1854-56)  by  Messrs. 
Beardwood  and  Son  of  Westland  Row,  from  the  designs 
of  J.  Hungerford  Pollen,  Esq.,  the  friend  and  co-religionist 
of  Newman,  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damian  in  the  Via  Cavour  in  Rome,  and  is  a good 
type  of  the  Roman  basilica  church.  It  was  dedicated  on 
Thursday,  1st  May  1856.  It  is  entered  by  a Romanesque 
doorway  from  St.  Stephen’s  Green.  The  interior  is  By- 
zantine in  character  with  an  admixture  of  ornate  Italian 
style,  and  measures,  exclusive  of  the  Lady  chapel — a 
modern  addition — 132  feet  by  37  feet.  The  lofty  ceiling 
is  flat,  divided  into  mullioned  compartments,  painted 
with  a design  of  sprays  of  foliage.  The  pillars  sustain- 
ing the  end  gallery  are  of  Irish  marble  ; the  capitals 
are  of  alabaster  carved  in  foliage,  fruit  and  flowers. 
From  this  gallery,  reached  by  a staircase  on  the  right 
of  the  inner  porch,  spring  six  arches  on  marble  pillars 
similar  to  those  beneath.  The  organ  choir,  resting  on 
six  pillars  of  polished  Irish  marble,  is  on  the  Gospel  side 
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Dublin  of  the  sanctuary,  and  is  reached  by  steps  from  the  vestry. 

The  high  altar  stands  within  a semicircular  embrasure, 
beautifully  painted  in  mediaeval  style  by  J.  Hungerford 
Pollen,  the  designer  of  the  church.  The  entrance  to 
the  Lady  chapel  is  by  two  steps  underneath  the  choir 
gallery.  Opposite  to  it  stands  the  pulpit  supported  on 
four  pillars  of  polished  marble,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
four  evangelists.  It  is  approached  by  a handsome  stone 
staircase,  with  a beautiful  marble  balustrade.  The  high 
altar  comprises  a series  of  panels  of  choice  specimens  of 
Irish  marbles.  The  lateral  walls  are  encrusted  to  a height 
of  16  feet  with  slabs  of  Irish  marble,  alternating  with 
delicate  semicircular  mosaics  representing  patron  saints. 
Above  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  a rich  mould- 
ing, are  frescoes  executed  for  Cardinal  Newman  in  Rome, 
reproducing  Raphael’s  cartoons.  In  a niche  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  facing  the  altar,  is  a bust  of  Cardinal  Newman 
(1892),  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A. 

In  the  southern  suburbs  the  fine  Renaissance  church 
of  Our  Ladv  of  Refuge,  Rathmines,  with  the  dedication 
on  the  entablature,  D.O.M.  sub  invoc.  Marias  Immaculatas 
Refug’d  Peccatorum , conspicuous  by  its  large  copper  dome, 
is  a cruciform  structure  built  from  the  designs  of  Patrick 
Byrne,  R.H.  A.,  and  finished  in  1894  by  J.  J.  Byrne.  The 
striking  portico,  completed  at  that  date,  consists  of  four 
gigantic  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  a massive  pedi- 
ment, surmounted  bv  a statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
flanked  by  figures  of  St.  Celestine  and  St.  Patrick.  The 
increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  town- 
ship of  Rathgar  necessitated  the  erection  in  1858  of  the 
Church  of  the  Three  Patrons  (SS.  Patrick,  Brigid,  and 
Columbkill),  with  the  dedication,  D.O.M.  sub  invoc.  Trium 
Hibernice  SS.  Protector.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  side- 
aisles  and  an  apse,  and  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
Dean  Meagher,  to  whose  exertions  the  erection  both  of 
this  church  and  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  are  due. 
The  somewhat  threatening  projecting  pediment,  now 
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surmounted  by  a white  marble  cross,  is  not  without 
a certain  impressiveness. 

The  Presbyterians  have  several  places  of  worship  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  the 
church  standing  on  the  site  of  the  town-house  of  the  Earl 
of  Bective  at  the  upper  or  northern  end  of  Rutland 
Square  at  the  rear  of  the  Rotunda.  It  was  built  in  1862- 
64  at  the  expense  of  Alexander  Findlater,  a Dublin 
merchant,  and  is  sometimes  called  ‘ Findlater’s  Church.'* 
It  is  a granite  structure  90  feet  by  50  feet,  in  late 
Decorated  Gothic  style,  divided  on  either  side  by  two 
stone  piers  which  carry  the  roof-timbers,  and  is  marred 
both  as  to  its  exterior  and  interior  by  the  proximity  of 
the  houses  on  its  western  side.  Looking  northward  from 
the  Nelson  Column,  the  graceful  spire,  180  feet  in  height, 
is  a conspicuous  feature.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the 
doorway  in  the  tower.  In  the  octagon  turret  is  a stair- 
way leading  to  the  gallery  which  extends  over  the  south 
end  of  the  church.  The  east  side,  in  North  Frederick 
Street,  unencumbered  by  buildings,  is  divided  into  three 
bays,  marked  externally  by  high  gables  and  five  light 
windows.  The  interior  is  effective,  but  somewhat  want- 
ing in  acoustic  properties. 

The  chapel  of  the  Unitarians  is  also  in  Decorated 
Gothic,  but  is  badly  situated,  being  flush  with  the  busy 
thoroughfare  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  West.  Internally 
it  consists  of  a nave  with  one  side-aisle  and  one  transept, 
and  is  dwarfed  by  provision  for  schoolrooms  underneath. 
The  Baptists  have  an  unpretentious  red-brick  chapel 
facing  the  terminus  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
now  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway,  in  Harcourt 
Street.  The  United  Presbyterians  have  a church  in 
Abbey  Street,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  besides 
many  chapels  in  the  suburbs,  have  the  central  Centenary 
Chapel  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green  South,  at  the  rear  of  which 
is  the  handsome  brick  building  of  Wesley  College,  a large 
boarding  and  day  school. 
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Amongst  the  public  buildings  other  than  ecclesiastical 
which  date  from  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians  and  the  General  Post 
Office.  The  Fraternity  or  Gild  of 
Barbers  (see  Chapter  vn)  received 
from  King  Henry  vi.  a Royal  charter 
dated  18th  October  1446.  That  this 
fraternity  included  surgeons  is  clear 
from  the  renewal  of  this  charter  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  the  MS.  room  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

‘ And  we  having  maturely  considered  how  useful  and 
necessary  it  would  be  for  preserving  the  Health  of  the 
H uman  Body  that  there  were  more  persons  skilled  in 
the  Art  of  Chirurgery  within  the  City  of  Dublin  afore- 
said, Sickness  and  Infirmities  committing  vast  Havoc,  for 
the  promotion  and  exercise  of  which  Art  the  aforesaid 
Fraternity  and  Guild  of  Barbers  was  created  and 
established  bv  our  aforesaid  most  beloved  progenitor 
Henry.’  From  these  lowly  beginnings  sprang  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  established  by  Royal 
charter  of  24th  George  in.  ‘ inrolled  in  the  Office  of  the 
Rolls  of  His  Majesty’s  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Ireland,’ 
9th  March  1784.1  In  order  that  the  College  should  be 
lodged  in  a manner  befitting  its  dignity  and  importance 
a sum  of  <F4550  was,  in  1809,  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
expended  on  the  purchase  of  a plot  of  ground,  60  feet  in 
width  and  250  feet  in  depth,  at  one  time  a burying-ground 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  junction  of  York  Street 
with  St.  Stephen’s  Green  West.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year  the  new  building  was  completed  at  a cost, 
including  that  of  the  site,  of  i,J40,000.  This  building 
formed  the  southern  wing  only  of  the  present  edifice,  and 
consisted  of  a basement  storey  of  mountain  granite  with 
a superstructure  of  Portland  stone,  having  cut  granite 
1 History  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron. 
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frontages  towards  St.  Stephen's  Green  and  York  Street. 
In  1825  an  additional  site,  towards  the  north,  was  secured, 
and  the  present  handsome  structure  was  completed  in 
1872.  It  consists  of  a rusticated  basement  storey  sup- 
porting a facade  in  the  Doric  order.  In  the  centre  are 
four  fluted  columns  surmounted  by  a triangular  pedi- 
ment, above  which  are  statues  of  /Esculapius,  Hygeia 
and  Minerva,  each  7 feet  in  height.  The  tympanum  is 
charged  with  the  Royal  Arms  sculptured  in  relief.  The 
whole  is  completed  by  a graceful  stone  balcony  continued 
round  the  building.  The  four  advanced  central  columns 
of  the  upper  storey  are  flanked  on  each  side  by  three 
three-quarter  fluted  columns,  two  of  them  coupled  at 
each  end  of  the  facade.  The  entrance  hall  is  adorned 
with  busts  of  former  Fellows  of  the  College,  and  with  a 
seated  figure  of  William  Dease,  one  of  its  founders, 
executed  in  1886  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A.  To 
the  left  is  the  hall  of  the  original  building.  The 
examination  hall,  having  been  found  deficient  in  height, 
was  enlarged  by  excavation  in  1859,  and  adorned  with  a 
bust  of  the  Prince  Consort,  from  which  it  is  known  as 
the  Albert  Hall.  There  is  a good  medical  library,  two 
museums  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  wax  anatomical  models,  presented  by  Hugh 
Percy,  third  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Viceroy  in  1829. 

The  College  of  Physicians  was  incorporated  under 
Charles  ii.,  but  had  in  reality  been  founded  by  Dr.  John 
Stearne,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  obtained,  about 
1640,  the  use  of  Trinity  Hall,  on  the  south  side  of  Dame 
Street,  as  a meeting-place  for  the  city  physicians,  and 
also  for  the  use  of  the  medical  students  of  the  University. 
In  1654  he  founded  there  a body  known  as  the  President 
and  Fraternity  of  Physicians,  and  on  them  Charles  ii. 
bestowed  a charter  in  1667  as  4 The  Colledge  of  Physitians 
in  Dublin.’  The  terms  of  this  charter  proving  insufficient 
for  its  objects,  a further  charter,  granting  amongst 
other  privileges  to  the  College  the  curious  right  to  receive 
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Dublin  annually  six  bodies  of  such  malefactors  as  had  suffered 
execution,  was  obtained  in  1692  from  William  and  Mary, 
hence  the  title  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
(p.  93) ; and  finally,  in  1889,  under  charter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  College  became  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  The  Society  continued  to  occupy  Trinity 
Hall  until  1692,  and  its  meetings,  previously  held  in  the 
houses  of  its  Presidents,  were  transferred  to  the  Board- 
room  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  on  its  erection  in 
1808  ; the  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  being 
trustees  of  the  estate  bequeathed  by  Sir  Patrick  Dun  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  education.  In  1861  the 
College  secured  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the 
Kildare  Street  Club  whose  premises  had  been  burned  in 
1860.  On  this  site,  on  which  had  stood  the  town-house 
of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington,  on  the  east  side  of  Kildare 
Street  and  north  of  the  premises  of  the  National  Library, 
the  present  building  with  its  handsome  portico  was 
erected  from  the  design  of  W.  C.  Murray.  The  building 
consists  of  two  halls  communicating  by  a corridor,  and 
on  the  upper  storey  a small  medical  library.  The  first 
of  these  halls,  known  as  the  Statue  Hall,  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  measures  60  feet  by  30  feet,  and 
32  feet  in  height.  The  handsome  coved  ceiling  springs 
from  an  enriched  cornice.  This  hall  contains  statues  of 
the  following  former  Presidents  : Sir  Henry  Marsh  (1841), 
William  Stokes  (1849),  and  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  (1859), 
all  by  Foley  ; and  of  Robert  J.  Graves  (1843),  by  Bruce 
Joy ; and  several  portraits,  including  one  of  John  Stearne 
and  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  (1681-93),  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Under  the  latter  hangs  the  original  illuminated 
grant  of  arms,  signed  by  4 Richard  St.  George,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms  of  all  Ireland,’  the  arms  being  4 Party  per 
fes  argent  and  azure  in  the  middle  of  the  chiefe  a 
coelestial  hand  issuing  out  of  a cloud  feelinge  the  pulse 
of  a terrestrial  hand  all  proper,  in  ye  nombrill  poynt 
ye  Royall  Harpe  of  Ireland  as  a fit  distinction  from  the 
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like  Colledge  in  England/  On  the  mantelpiece  is  a 
Wedgwood  bust  of  Hermann  Boerhaave.  The  inner  or 
Convocation  hall,  added  in  1874,  is  loftier  than  the  outer ; 
like  it  is  adorned  with  pilasters,  but  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  from  which  hang  handsome  candelabra.  In  this 
hall  is  the  President's  chair : the  table  in  front  of  it  is 
fitted  with  iron  supports  on  which  is  laid  the  mace  at 
meetings  of  the  College.  There  are  some  interesting 
portraits,  including  one  of  William  Hunter,  physician  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  died  1783.  In  the  corridor  are  other 
portraits,  and  opening  from  it,  right  and  left,  are  Board- 
rooms  also  used  as  libraries. 

The  improved  means  of  communication  led,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  a greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  postal  facilities.  Already  in  1780  a 
penny  post  for  Dublin  district  had  been  established,  and 
in  1790  the  first  mail-coach  started  from  Dublin.  The 
Post  Office,  which  in  the  time  of  William  in.  stood  in 
Fishamble  Street,  was  removed  to  Sycamore  Alley  in 
1709,  and  afterwards  successively  to  Townes’  Court  in 
1755,  thence  to  the  site  of  the  Commercial  Buildings  in 
Dame  Street,  and  later  to  the  present  site  of  the  National 
Bank,  formerly  the  Royal  Arcade,  College  Green.  Larger 
and  more  commodious  premises  were  required,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  growth  of  Dublin  north  of  the 
Liffey  to  utilise  the  site  in  Sackville  Street,  then  occu- 
pied by  a temporary  and  ill-constructed  barrack,  on 
which  the  General  Post  Office  now  stands.  Here  at  the 
junction  of  Henry  Street  this  handsome  edifice  was 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  Francis  Johnston,  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  J?50,000.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Charles,  Earl  of  Whit- 
worth, on  12th  August  1814,  and  the  office  opened  for 
the  transaction  of  business  on  6th  January  1818.  The 
building,  of  three  storeys,  the  lowest  rusticated,  is  of 
mountain  granite.  The  frontage  is  223  feet.  The 
magnificent  portico,  80  feet  in  width,  consists  of  six 
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huted  Ionic  columns,  each  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter. 
These  support  an  entablature  with  a richly  carved  frieze, 
and  a pediment,  the  tympanum  of 
which  bears  the  Royal  Arms.  Sur- 
mounting the  pediment  are  statues 
by  John  Smyth  of  Mercury  with  the 
caduceus  and  purse ; Fidelity  finger 
on  lip  and  bearing  a key,  and  in 
the  centre  Hibernia  with  shield  and 
spear.  The  cornice,  50  feet  above 
ground  - level,  supports  a handsome 
balustrade.  From  the  court -yard 
of  this  building  the  mail  - coaches 
once  sped  nightly,  north  and  south,  east  and  west ; the 
English  mail  leaving  at  7 a.m.  by  cart  for  Howth,  whence 
the  steam  packets  or,  in  stress  of  weather,  wherries,  took 
it  to  Holyhead. 

The  year  1816  saw  the  first  outbreak  of  nineteenth- 
century  activity  in  the  matter  of  the  bridging  of  the 
Liffey.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  (17th  March)  of  that  year 
Richmond  Bridge  connecting  Winetavern  Street  with 
Chancery  Place  was  opened  for  traffic.  The  foundation 
of  this  bridge,  designed  by  James  Savage,  and  built  of 
Portland  stone  at  a cost  of  <P25,000,  had  been  laid  on 
9th  August  1813  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
sists of  three  arches,  the  keystones  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  colossal  heads — those  on  the  east  side 
representing  Plenty,  the  Liffey,  and  Industry,  and  those 
on  the  west  Commerce,  Hibernia,  and  Peace.  In  sink- 
ing the  foundations  coins  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  Philip  and 
Mary  were  found,  and  the  remains  of  two  boats,  one  of 
which  contained  a human  skeleton.  The  foundation 
stone  of  Whitworth  Bridge  was  laid  on  16th  October 
in  the  same  year,  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Whitworth,  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Ormonde  Bridge, 
built  upon  four  arches  in  1684,  and  swept  away  by  a 
Hood  in  1802,  which  again  had  replaced  the  Friars' 
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Bridge  built  by  the  Dominicans,  who  occupied  the 
adjoining  Priory  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffey  (p.  284), 
in  succession  to  King  John's  Bridge  built  in  1215,  which 
fell  in  1385.  King  John's  Bridge  and  its  successor  had 
formed  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  Liffey  previous  to 
the  year  1670.  In  1307  there  were  shops  on  the  bridge, 
and  Edward  it.  licensed  Geoffroi  de  Mortagne,  citizen  of 
Dublin,  to  erect  a well-fortified  and  embattled  tower  on 
the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  a second  tower  at  the 
corner  of  the  wall  from  aforesaid  bridge  towards  the 
west,  and  to  build  houses  between  these  erections.  The 
citizens  complained  in  1313  to  Edward  ii.  that  de 
Mortagne  had  encroached  on  the  city  wall.  In  pre- 
paring the  foundations  of  the  new  bridge  in  1816,  those 
of  a much  older  structure,  believed  to  be  earlier  than 
that  attributed  to  King  John,  were  discovered.  They 
were  regularly  laid  and  connected  by  iron  clamps  on 
a platform  of  oaken  timber,  supported  by  small  piles 
shod  with  iron.  These  probably  marked  the  site  of  the 
earliest  bridge  across  the  Liffey,  and  may  have  stood  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  when  the  Danes  marched  out  to  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  A large  pile  of  buildings  styled 
Pudding  Row  overhung  the  river  at  the  western  corner 
of  Ormonde  Bridge,  rendering  the  passage  to  Winetavern 
Street  inconveniently  narrow.  These  were  removed  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  quay  walls  by  the  Ballast  Office 
soon  after  the  erection  of  Whitworth  Bridge.  In  the 
same  year,  1816,  Wellington  Bridge,  formerly  known  as 
the  Cast  Iron  Bridge,  and  now  as  the  Metal  Bridge,  was 
built  by  Alderman  Beresford  and  William  Walsh  at 
their  own  expense  at  a cost  of  JP3000  to  replace  a ferry, 
the  rights  of  which  were  purchased  by  them  from  the  Cor- 
poration. It  connects  Liffey  Street  with  Dame  Street  by 
a passage  through  the  Commercial  Buildings,  and  consists 
of  an  elliptical  arch,  the  chord  of  which  measures  140 
feet,  springing  from  projecting  buttresses  of  rusticated 
masonry,  and  a toll  of  Jd.  is  still  paid  at  the  south 
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Dublin  end  by  passengers.  King's  Bridge,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  276),  was  built  in  1827,  and  Butt  Bridge  or  the 
Swivel  Bridge,  which  can  be  opened  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  vessels — a convenience  of  little  practical  use 
owing  to  the  viaduct  of  the  Loop  Line — was  built  in  1878. 

Essex  Bridge,  connecting  Capel  Street  with  Parlia- 
ment Street  was  rebuilt  in  1756,  and,  in  1874,  widened 
by  the  addition  of  metal  wings  supporting  the  footways, 
and  improved  by  lowering  the  arches.  It  was  then 
renamed  Grattan  Bridge.  Finallv  Carlisle  Bridge  was 
rebuilt  in  1880,  its  width  doubled  and  its  arches  lowered. 
It  now  corresponds  with  the  noble  thoroughfare  of  Sack- 
ville  Street,  and  bears  on  bronze  tablets  inserted  over 
the  name,  as  cut  in  stone  by  the  Port  and  Docks  Board, 
the  title  of  ‘Carlisle  Bridge,  built  1794,  renamed 
O'Connell  Bridge  by  the  Municipal  Council  1890.' 

Dublin  is  well  supplied  with  memorials  of  those  Irish- 
men whom  their  country  has  delighted  to  honour,  but 
the  most  noticeable  monument  here  as  in  London  is 
erected  in  memory  of  the  great  English  admiral  whose 
name  is  a passport  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  all 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  Nelson  Column,  erected 
in  1808  at  a cost  of  i?6586,  was  designed  by  W.  Wilkins, 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  occupies  an 
imposing  central  position  close  to  the  General  Post 
Office  in  Sack vi lie  Street,  at  the  junction  of  Henry 
Street  and  Earl  Street.  It  stands  on  a pedestal,  bear- 
ing on  its  four  sides  the  names  and  dates  of  Nelson's 
victories,  and  supports  a capital,  the  abacus  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a strong  iron  railing.  On  the  capital 
stands  a fine  colossal  figure,  13  feet  in  height,  of  Nelson 
leaning  against  the  capstan  of  a ship.  The  entire 
height  is  134  feet.  The  pillar  forms  a landmark,  and  is 
the  starting- place  of  the  several  lines  of  trams.  It  is 
decorated  with  flags  on  the  anniversaries  of  Nelson's 
victories,  and  can  be  ascended  from  the  inside,  at  a small 
charge,  by  a flight  of  168  steps,  and  commands,  on  a 
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clear  day,  a magnificent  panorama  of  Dublin  and  its 
surroundings.  The  same  thoroughfare  contains  the 
noble  monument  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  standing  imme- 
diately north  of  O'Connell  Bridge.  It  was  commenced 
by  Foley  in  1864;  completed,  after  the  death  of  that 
sculptor,  by  Brock ; and  unveiled  on  15th  August  1882. 
The  life-like  figure  of  the  Liberator,  12  feet  in  height, 
clad  in  his  characteristic  cloak,  stands  on  a granite 
cylinder  28  feet  high,  surrounded  by  winged  genii  re- 
presenting Patriotism,  Fidelity,  Eloquence,  and  Courage; 
and  bearing  allegorical  figures  in  high  relief  emblematic 
of  Erin  casting  off*  her  fetters,  and  grasping  the  Act  of 
Emancipation.  Sackville  Street  also  contains  statues  of 
Sir  John  Gray  (p.  303),  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A., 
and  of  Father  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  bv 
M iss  Redmond.  At  the  junction  of  AVestmoreland 
Street  and  D'Olier  Street  is  William  Smith  O'Brien 
(p.  277),  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrell,  R.H.A.,  and  at  the 
head  of  College  Street  the  very  inadequate  statue  of 
Thomas  Moore.  In  the  railed  space  in  front  of  Trinity 
College  are  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Edmund  Burke; 
in  the  inner  quadrangle,  between  the  Library  and  the 
Examination  Hall,  the  seated  figure  of  W.  E.  Hartpole 
Lecky,  and  in  College  Green,  facing  the  front  of  Trinity 
College,  is  the  fine  statue  of  Grattan.  This,  as  well  as 
those  of  Goldsmith  and  Burke,  is  the  work  of  Foley. 
As  we  have  seen,  William  in.,  George  i.,  George  ii., 
George  in.  and  George  iv.  have  all  been  commemorated 
in  Dublin,  but  hitherto  no  memorial  has  been  erected  to 
Queen  Victoria.1  In  the  centre  of  the  Leinster  Lawn, 
facing  Merrion  Square,  is  Foley’s  beautiful  Albert 
Memorial,  and  statues  of  William  Dargan  (p.  277),  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  the  eminent  musician,  and  Surgeon 
Parke,  who  lost  his  life  as  a result  of  the  Stanley 

1 A sum  of  money  was  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a statue  on 
Leinster  Lawn  facing  Kildare  Street,  and  the  statue  is  now  (1907)  in  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor. 
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Dublin  expedition  in  1887.  In  Kildare  Place  is  the  statue  of 
Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  1884-97,  bv  Hamo 
Thorneycroft,  R.A.  In  St.  Stephen's  Green,  in  addition 
to  the  equestrian  figure  of  George  it.,  there  are  statues 
of  Lord  Eglinton,  Viceroy  1852-53  and  1858-59,  and  the 
seated  figure  of  Lord  Ardilaun  previously  referred  to 
(p.  278).  In  the  Phoenix  Park,  overlooking  the  Kings- 
bridge  terminus,  is  the  great  granite  obelisk,  205  feet 
high,  of  the  Wellington  Testimonial,  designed  by  R. 
Smirke,  and  erected  in  1817  at  a cost  of  d?20,000.  It 
is  decorated  only  with  the  names  of  his  victories,  and 
with  bronze  panels  on  the  four  sides  of  its  pedestal 
bearing  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  those  battles.  In  the 
adjacent  People's  Gardens  is  a statue  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
Viceroy  1855-58  and  1859-64,  and  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare a very  striking  equestrian  figure  of  Lord  Gough,  by 
Foley,  cast  in  1880  in  bronze  from  cannon  taken  in  his 
Indian  campaign.  A neat  and  unpretentious  memorial 
of  the  members  of  the  74th  Dublin  Company  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War, 
was  unveiled  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's  on  5th 
May  1904,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  From  a square 
pedestal  of  Portland  stone  rises  a column  of  polished  red 
granite  surmounted  by  a crown.  In  three  of  the  faces  of 
the  pedestal  panels  of  polished  granite  are  inserted  bear- 
ing in  gold  lettering  the  names  of  those  in  whose  memory 
it  was  erected.  At  the  junction  of  Hawkins  Street  and 
Burgh  Quay  a memorial  was  unveiled  on  3rd  August 
1906  to  Patrick  Sheahan,  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  who  lost  his  life  on  6th  May  1905  in  an  heroic 
attempt  to  rescue  the  foreman  and  two  workmen  from 
the  main  sewer  of  the  new  Main  Drainage  Works  in 
which  they  had  been  overcome  by  sewer  gas.  The 
monument,  in  Celtic  Romanesque,  is  20  feet  in  height, 
of  Ballinasloe  limestone,  relieved  by  pillars  of  Galway 
and  Donegal  granite,  and  by  an  ingenious  development 
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of  the  Cross  and  Crown  in  its  design  conveys  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  and  triumph.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a hand- 
some entrance  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  facing  Grafton 
Street,  in  memory  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  who  died  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  sum  of  JP300  is  now  only  necessary  to  complete  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  memorial. 

The  water-supply  of  Dublin  from  an  early  date 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  citizens.  On  the  29th 
April  1244  (28th  Henry  nr.),  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Justiciary  of  Ireland,  issued  a writ  ‘commanding  the 
Sheriff  of  Dublin  without  delay,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Mayor  and  citizens,  to  make  inquisition  by  twelve  free 
men,  as  jurors,  as  to  the  place  from  which  water  could  be 
best  and  most  conveniently  taken  from  its  course,  and 
conducted  to  the  King’s  city  of  Dublin  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  and  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens.’  That  this  was 
forthwith  done  is  evidenced  by  a mandate,  dated  18th 
November  1245,  enrolled  in  the  Patent  Roll  of  England, 
ordering  that  water  be  conveyed  to  the  King’s  hall 
(Dublin  Castle),  through  a pipe  from  the  Conduit  of 
Dublin  city.  This  Conduit  stood  in  the  High  Street, 
opposite  the  Tholsel  near  St.  Michael’s  Church,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Synod  Hall.  It  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  note  that  in  excavations 
during  1787  in  Castle  Street,  on  the  direct  line  from  the 
Conduit  to  the  Castle,  a leaden  water-pipe  was  exhumed, 
said  to  have  borne  a thirteenth-century  inscription.1  This 
water-supply  was  taken  from  the  Dodder  above  Temple- 
ogue,  the  same  stream  from  whose  head-waters  at  Boherna- 
breena  is  now  drawn  the  water-supply  of  the  townships  of 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar.  Previous  to  the  writ  of  1244 
the  Poddle  stream,  now  covered  over,  seems  to  have  sufficed 
for  the  modest  requirements  of  the  citizens  of  the  circum- 
scribed city  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ‘Head’ of 
water  which  supplied  the  Conduit  can  still  be  traced 
1 Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1890-91,  vol.  xx.  p.  558. 
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from  the  dam  at  Balrotherv,  opposite 
Firhouse,  on  the  line  of  the  Blessington 
steam  tram,  near  Tallaght,  through  the 
grounds  of  Templeogue  House1  and 
Kimmage  House,  past  Mount  Argus  and 
Dolphin’s  Barn,2  along  an  elevated  ram- 
part called  4 The  Ridges 1 in  a map  in 
the  City  Hall,  and  commonly  known  as 
4 The  Back  of  the  Pipes,’  constructed  to 
carry  the  water  to  the  present  City  Basin, 
near  James  Street,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  cistern  of  the 
thirteenth  century.3  This  water-course 
also  supplied  the  mills  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Thomas  Court,  and  was  a 
source  of  bitter  contention  between  the 
citizens  and  the  Abbot ; the  latter 
eventually  agreeing  to  pay  4 yerly  out  of  ther  myllis  with- 
out any  contradiction,  unto  the  Iveper  of  the  watyr  of 
the  cittie  for  the  tyme  beyng  eyght  busselis  of  corn,  that 
ys  to  say  four  peckes  of  whet  and  four  peckes  of  malt,’  for 
the  use  of  the  said  water- course.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
this  water-course  was  regarded  as  the  joint  property  of 
the  City  and  the  Earls  of  Meath,  successors  to  the  rights 
of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Thomas;  and  was  divided  into  two 
streams  by  a stotae  pier  at  a place  known  as  the 
4 Tongue,’  one-third  of  the  supply  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  and  two-thirds  to  the  Meath  tenants  of  the 
Liberties  of  Thomas  Court  and  Donore.  A sketch  in 
Indian  ink,  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken,  of  ‘The 
Olde  Conduit  in  the  Corne  market,’  exists  in  a volume  of 
sketches  entitled  Eblana  Monumenta , preserved  in  the 

1 In  the  grounds  of  Bella  Vista  is  an  Artesian  well,  bored  by  French 
miners  in  1837. 

2 From  a Danish  family  named  Dolfyn,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Kilmainham  in  a mandate  to  the  Justiciary  Close  Roll, 
21  Henry  III.  (1237). 

3 Journal  R.S.  A.  /.,  vol.  xx.  p.  561. 
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office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  This  Conduit,  or  its  pre- 
decessor, is  referred  to  in  a memorandum  in  folio  7b  14 
of  the  4 White  Book1  as  4 vas  ex  opposito  theolonis  civi- 
tatis  juxta  portam  Sanctse  Trinitatis1 — i.e.  4 the  reservoir 
opposite  the  city  Tholsel  near  the  gate  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.1  A branch  of  the  supply,  known  as  Column's 
Brook,  flowed  on  the  north  side  of  Cook  Street,  and 
passing  through  Dirty  Lane  supplied  the  mill  of  Mul- 
linahack  (i.e.  Dirty  Mill),  and,  flowing  under  Bridge 
Street,  discharged  into  the  Liffey.  The  Dodder  was  the 
only  source  of  the  water-supply  of  Dublin  up  to  the  year 
1775,  when  it  became  inadequate  for  the  steadily  increas- 
ing population.  Application  was  made  by  the  civic 
authorities  to  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canal  Companies, 
and  two  additional  reservoirs  were  excavated  at  a cost  of 
J?30,000 — one  at  the  extremity  of  Blessington  Street, 
communicating  with  the  Royal  Canal  supplied  by  Lough 
Owel,  and  the  other  at  Portobello  in  connection  with  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  first,  6 feet  above  the  level  of  the  City 
Basin,  supplied  the  northern  suburbs,  and  the  second, 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Basin,  the  southern  district. 
In  1868  the  Vartry  water-works,  commenced  in  1863, 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Parke  Neville,  C.E.,  at  a 
total  cost  of  i?550,000,  were  completed,  and  the  old 
canal  supply  discontinued.  The  storage  reservoir  near 
Round  wood,  County  Wicklow,  covers  an  area  of  410  acres, 
and  can  contain  two  thousand  five  hundred  million 
gallons,  equal  to  seven  months1  supply.  After  passing 
through  filter-beds  the  water  is  brought  bv  pipe  to  the 
Stillorgan  reservoir,  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city, 
and  capable  of  holding  eightv-four  million  gallons.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  Doctor  John 
Gray,  to  whose  initiative  and  energy  the  success  of  the 
scheme  was  largely  due,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord-Lieutenant.  Once 
only,  in  the  unprecedented  drought  of  1893,  did  the 
great  Round  wood  reservoir  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
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Dublin  and  the  Grand  Canal  supply  had  once  more  to  be 
resorted  to  on  October  16.  In  consequence  of  this  it 
was  proposed,  in  September  1906,  to  construct  an  ad- 
ditional reservoir  at  an  estimated  cost  of  oCISOjOOO.1 

Almost  all  the  Irish  railway  systems  have  their  termini 
in  Dublin.  The  first  railway  in  Ireland  was  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown,  with  its  terminus  in  Westland  Row, 
commenced  in  1833  and  opened  the  following  year.  Ten 
years  later  the  line  was  extended  to  Dalkey  by  the 
Atmospheric,  afterwards  converted  into  a steam  railway 
and  continued  to  Bray.  In  1844  the  Dublin  and  Drog- 
heda, now  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  was  opened, 
having  been  six  years  in  building.  Two  years  later  the 
4 Cashel’  Railway,  now  the  Great  Southern  and  Western, 
was  completed  to  Carlow ; and  the  following  year  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  completed  to  Galway 
in  1851,  was  opened  for  traffic.  The  Great  Northern 
terminus  is  a handsome  stone  building  with  a lofty 
Italian  facade  towards  Amiens  Street,  and  a slanting 
approach  from  Store  Street  for  vehicles.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  terminus,  Kingsbridge,  in  a striking 
situation  unobscured  by  surrounding  buildings,  has  a fine 
Corinthian  front  flanked  on  each  side  by  wings  surmounted 
by  clock  towers.  The  Midland  or  Broadstone  terminus 
is  a heavy  and  somewhat  gloomy  building,  combining 
in  its  architecture  a Grecian  style  with  some  Egyptian 
features.  The  terminus  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Railway,  opened  to  Bray  in  1854,  a massive 
Doric  building  in  Harcourt  Street,  with  a fine  colonnade 
and  broad  flight  of  steps,  is  deficient  in  interior  accom- 
modation. It  effects  a junction  within  a few  miles  of 
Bray  with  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  whose  system 
is  leased  by  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  direc- 
torate. The  other  lines  are  connected  by  the  Loop  Line 

1 On  the  6th  December  1906  an  inquiry  was  opened  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  application  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  to 
borrow  ^134,842  for  this  purpose. 
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which,  starting  from  Westland  Row,  passes  over  the 
Liffey,  by  the  unsightly  viaduct  close  to  the  Custom 
House,  to  Amiens  Street.  Proceeding  thence  over  the 
Great  Northern  line  to  Church  Road  it  reaches  the 
landing-stage  for  the  steamers  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  at  North  Wall,  effects  a junction 
with  the  Midland  at  Glasnevin,  and  running  through 
a tunnel  over  a mile  in  length  under  the  Phoenix  Park, 
joins  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  at  Island 
Bridge. 

O ( ^ 

The  canals  anticipated  the  railway  lines  as  means  of 
internal  communication.  The  Royal  Canal,  incorporated 
1818,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Midland  Railway  from 
the  Broadstone  terminus  to  Mullingar,  and  communicates 
with  the  Liffey  by  its  docks  at  the  North  Wall,  brings 
the  metropolis  into  direct  water  communication  with  the 
Shannon.  The  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  1765,  also 
connects  with  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour  near 
Banagher,  and  with  the  Barrow  navigation  at  Monas- 
terevan,  thus  affording  facilities  for  goods  traffic  with 
Waterford  and  other  southern  towns.  It  joins  the 
Liffey  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Dodder  at  Ringsend. 
Passenger-boats,  known  as  4 Fly-boats, ’ formed  a common 
mode  of  travelling  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  those  on  the  Grand  Canal  starting  from  Porto- 
bello  Hotel,  now  a private  hospital.  These  boats  are 
referred  to  in  the  novels  of  Lever,  and  in  the  Travels 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  They  were  long  and  narrow, 
were  covered  in,  and  divided  into  two  classes.  Each 
boat  was  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  and  travelled 
at  the  rate  of  seven  Irish  miles1  an  hour — no  despicable 
rate  of  progression  in  those  days. 

The  electric  telegraph,  laid  down  to  Holyhead,  was 
opened  1st  June  1852;  the  street  tramways  were  opened 
in  1872,  and  electric  light  inaugurated  in  1881. 

1 Nearly  nine  English  miles;  the  Irish  mile  = 2240  yards. 
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Amongst  literary  and  artistic  associations  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  was  incorporated 
in  1821,  and  its  premises  in  Lower  Abbey  Street,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Francis  Johnston  the  architect,  its  first 
President,  in  1824.  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland  was  founded  in  1849  as  the  Kilkenny  Archaeo- 
logical Society ; and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
was  founded  in  1856  and  incorporated  in  1889.  The 
first  show  of  flowers  by  the  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  at  Donnybrook  in  1817. 

In  educational  matters  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  known  as  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  the  forerunner  of  the  Irish  system  of 
National  Education,  was  instituted  in  1811.  Its  premises 
have  been  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College  for  National  School  Teachers,  and  now 
form  an  imposing  pile  of  brick  buildings  in  Kildare 
Street  with  an  entrance  from  Kildare  Place.  The 
abortive  Catholic  University,  founded  by  Cardinal  New- 
man in  1854,  survives  as  a feeder  of  the  Royal  University. 
This  latter  was  created,  in  succession  to  the  Queen's 
University,  by  Letters  Patent  in  1880,  and  occupies  part 
of  the  site  in  Earlsfort  Terrace,  and  some  of  the  per- 
manent buildings,  of  the  exhibitions  of  1865  and  1872. 
The  Alexandra  College,  opposite  the  Royal  University 
buildings,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  higher 
education  for  women,  as  its  foundation  (1866)  antedates 
that  of  Newnham  or  Girton. 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  Grand  Canal  Street  Lower, 
1808,  and  that  known  from  its  dedication  as  the  Mater 
Misericordine,  Eccles  Street,  1861,  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  added  to  the  long  list  of  Dublin's 
asylums  for  the  sick  poor ; and  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
in  the  Coombe  shares,  since  1829,  the  charitable  work 
of  the  Rotunda  Hospital.  The  great  cemeteries  of 
Mount  Prospect,  Glasnevin  (R.C.),  on  the  north  side, 
and  Mount  Jerome,  Harold's  Cross  (Prot.),  1836,  on  the 
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south,  replaced  the  crowded  parish  graveyards,  and  are 
each  beautified  with  monuments : the  most  noticeable 
in  the  former  being  the  O’Connell  Tower,  and  the  statue 
of  Barry  Sullivan  in  the  character  of  Hamlet ; and  in  the 
latter  the  beautiful  statue  in  white  marble  of  Thomas 
Davis,  by  Hogan. 
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THE  TEMPLE,  MARINO 


CHAPTER  X 


HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  DISTINGUISHED  DUBLINERS 

OF  the  mansions  and  private  residences  which  once 
adorned  the  streets  and  squares  of  Dublin,  some 
have  been  demolished,  others  have  fallen  from  their  high 
estate  as  fashion  and  even  respectability  have  deserted 


the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  stand,  and  an  appreci- 
able proportion  now  afford  housing  to  Government  offices 
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Dublin  and  to  places  of  business.  Of  the  last  class,  the  best  re- 
maining specimens  are  Leinster  House,  Tyrone  House, 
Charlemont  House,  Belvedere  House,  Aldborough  House, 
and  Powerscourt  House.  In  the 
second  category  may  be  placed  houses 
in  Digges  Street,  Aungier  Street, 
Cuffe  Street,  Mercer  Street,  and  York 
Street  on  the  south  side,  and  Great 
Denmark  Street,  Henrietta  Street, 
Dominick  Street,  Stafford  Street, 
Buckingham  Street,  and  Gardiner’s 
Street  on  the  north  side,  built  for 
the  occupation  of  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged position  in  the  social  scale, 
now  too  often  let  to  weekly  tenants ; while  the 
once-prosperous  Meath  Liberties  afford  too  many  in- 
stances of  houses,  formerly  the  residences  of  wealthy 
merchants,  now  fast  disappearing  piecemeal  under  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  tenement  occupation. 

Leinster  House,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  who  purchased  it  from  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  in  18i5  for  =£10,000  subject  to  an  annual  rent 
of  £600,  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  twentieth  Earl  of  Kildare,  from  the 
designs  of  Cassels,  as  the  town-house  of  the  Leinster 
Geraldines.  The  site  was  at  one  time  comprised  in  the 
lands  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  del  Hogges,  which  ran 
side  by  side  with  the  grounds  of  All  Hallows  Priory,  now 
the  College  Park,  and  were  known  as  the  Mynchen’s 1 
Fields,  or  Mynchen’s  Mantle.  They  are  mentioned  under 
the  latter  title  in  a deed  of  1735,  but  the  name  was 
corrupted  into  Mr.  Minchin’s,  or  Menson’s,  fields : the 
latter  designation  occurs  in  a deed  of  1871.  The  main 
building  of  Leinster  House  has  undergone  little  altera- 
tion. Resting  on  a rusticated  basement  storey  are  four 
Corinthian  pillars  supporting  a pediment  and  plain  tym- 
1 Mynchens  = elderly  nuns. 
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panum,  and  having  balustrades  between  the  columns. 
The  windows  are  ornamented  with  architraves,  those  of 
the  first  storey  crowned  by  pediments  alternately  circular 
and  angular.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Kildare  Street 
facade  are  Doric  colonnades  starting  from  either  angle  of 
the  main  building.  That  on  the  left  is  surmounted  by 
the  new  and  handsome  theatre,  in  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  modern  organs  in  existence,  and  behind  the  right- 
side  colonnade  appears  the  semi-circular  recess  which 
served  to  enlarge  and  light  the  second-storey  room  at 
its  northern  end.  The  handsome  hall,  with  its  orna- 
mented ceiling,  contains  some  good  paintings  and  pieces 
of  sculpture.  Above  it  the  reading-room  and  library  of 
the  Society  are  magnificent  rooms,  handsomely  ceiled  and 
having  their  sides  adorned  with  fluted  Ionic  columns. 

Tyrone  House,  in  Marlborough  Street,  opposite  the 
Pro-Cathedral,  was  known  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  as  Waterford  House,  on  the  creation  of  the 
Marquisate  in  the  Beresford  family.  It  was  the  first 
private  edifice  of  stone  erected  in  Dublin,  having,  by  a 
few  years,  preceded  Leinster  House.  Like  the  latter,  it 
is  from  the  designs  of  Cassels,  and  is  in  three  storeys  of 
hewn  granite.  The  doorway  is  ornamented  by  Doric 
pillars  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and 
above  it  is  a large  Venetian  window.  The  fittings  of 
the  interior  were  sumptuous,  and  the  mahogany  doors, 
balusters,  and  handrail,  and  the  beautiful  stucco-work  of 
Cremillon  and  Francini  still  attest  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. The  premises  are  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who  have  added 
considerably  to  the  original  structure. 

Charlemont  House,  in  Rutland  Square  North,  was 
built  in  1773  from  the  designs  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Chambers.  The  Earl,  a prominent  figure  in  his  day, 
died  here  in  1799,  aged  71,  in  a room  on  the  north  side 
towards  Granby  Row.  The  front,  of  Arklow  granite, 
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Dublin  consists  of  a rusticated  basement  and  two  upper  storeys, 
each  of  five  windows.  These  are  adorned  with  archi- 
traves : those  on  the  first  storey  have  pediments 

alternately  angular  and  circular,  similar  to  those  of 
Leinster  House.  The  obelisks  which  flank  the  doorway 
once  supported  lamps,  of  which  Lord  Charlemont 
formerly  lighted  four,  at  a cost,  paid  to  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  of  sixteen  guineas  per  annum.1  Semi-circular 
curtain  walls,  with  circular-headed  niches  surmounted 
by  a balustrade,  project  from  the  building  on  either 
hand.  The  building  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the 
Registrar-General,  and  a search-room  was  added  in  1895. 
The  ceiling  of  the  ante-room  still  retains  its  stucco-work, 
but  the  library,  connected  by  a corridor  with  the  main 
building,  has  been  dismantled  to  serve  as  a census  office. 

Aldborough  House,  built  in  1797  at  a cost  of  =£40,000, 
was  quitted  by  its  owners  owing  to  the  dampness  of  its 
situation,  and  was  purchased  in  1813  for  the  purposes  of 
a public  school  termed  the  Feinaiglian  Institute.2  It  be- 
came the  Commissariat  Depot  for  Ireland  in  1843.  Like 
the  other  eighteenth-century  houses  already  mentioned, 
it  contains  some  of  the  beautiful  stucco-work  distinctive 
of  the  period.  Mornington  House,  now  No.  24  Upper 
Merrion  Street,  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  afterwards  the  dwelling-place  of  the  fortunate  Dublin 
woollen-draper  born  in  Merrion  Square,  who  rose  through 
a baronetcy  to  a peerage  as  first  Baron  Cloncurry,  is  now 
the  office  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  has  lost  all 
distinctive  features.  Powerscourt  House,  in  William 
Street,  built  in  1771  at  a cost  of  =£10,000,  became,  after 
a short  term  of  occupation,  the  Government  Stamp  Office 
in  1811,  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  wholesale 
drapery  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ferrier  and  Pollock. 

1 Around  and  About  the  Rotunda.  Sarah  Atkinson. 

2 From  Dr.  Feinagle,  its  German  principal.  At  this  school  many 
distinguished  alumni  of  T.C.D.  of  the  past  generation  received  their 
preparatory  instruction. 
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The  best  preserved  of  the  Dublin  eighteenth-century 
mansions  is  undoubtedly  Belvedere  House,  Great  Den- 
mark Street.  It  was  the  first  house  in  the  new  street 
between  the  Rotunda  Gardens  and  what  is  now  Mountjoy 
Square,  and  was  built  in  1775  for  George  Rochfort,  second 
Earl  of  Belvedere,  at  a cost  of  £24}, 000 ; and  was  pur- 
chased for  a college  by  the  Jesuits  in  1841  for  the  small 
sum  of  J?1800 — sic  transit  gloria  mandi.  In  1884  Kil- 
leen House,  the  adjoining  town-residence  of  Lord  Fingall, 
was  purchased  for  the  college  by  its  president,  the  Very 
Reverend  Thomas  Finlay,  S.J.,  who  in  the  same  year 
added  the  gymnasium  and  the  north  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle,. containing  the  boys’  chapel,  class-rooms,  and 
laboratories,  thus  enabling  the  community  to  preserve 
the  principal  rooms  in  their  original  state ; and  the 
exquisite  stucco-work  of  Venetian  artists,  and  the  mantel- 
pieces of  genuine  Bossi-work  have  lost  little  of  their 
beauty.  The  handsome  organ  is  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Angelica  Kauffmaifn.  The  Venus  drawing-room  and 
the  Diana  and  Apollo  rooms,  now  affording  accommoda- 
tion to  the  College  libraries,  are  maintained  as  such 
interesting  mementoes  ought  to  be ; and  the  courtesy  of 
the  Very  Reverend  President  affords  a guarantee  that 
these  relics  of  eighteenth-century  Dublin  will  not  be 
altogether  inaccessible  to  the  curious. 

Of  those  houses  which  have  4 come  down  in  the  world,’ 
probably  the  most  striking  instance  is  that  of  Moira  House, 
the  once  palatial  residence  of  Lord  Moira,  afterwards 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  a determined  upholder  of  Irish 
rights.  This  house  is  mentioned  by  John  Wesley  in  his 
journal  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  Europe. 
It  had  then  three  storeys,  the  uppermost  of  which  has 
been  removed,  and  the  drawing-rooms  on  the  second 
floor  extended  the  full  length  of  the  house.  The 
‘octagon’  room,  with  a window  the  sides  of  which 
were  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  John  Wesley  in  1775 
4 was  surprised  to  observe,  though  not  a more  grand,  yet 
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Dublin  a far  more  elegant  room  than  any  he  had  seen  in  England/ 
Here  Pamela,  wife  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Dowager-Countess  when  her  husband  was 
arrested  at  No.  151  Thomas  Street.  A row  of  large 
trees,  then  extending  from  Arran  Bridge  to  within  200 
feet  of  Bloody  Bridge,  along  the  south  shore  of  Usher’s 
Island,  then  gave  dignity  to  the  site  of  Moira  House.  It 
is  now  a Mendicity  Institution  and  public  wash-house, 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  in  1826. 

The  list  of  notabilities  to  whom  Dublin  has  given 
birth  is  a long  one.  From  Swift  to  Burke,  from  Michael 
William  Balfe  to  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  from  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  to  James  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  from  Sir 
John  Denham  to  James  Clarence  Mangan,  from  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  to  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
W ellington  ; what  a procession  of  figures,  great  in  every 
walk  of  life,  has  the  Irish  metropolis  given  to  the  English- 
speaking  world ! In  such  a work  as  the  present  it  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  touch  on  the  more 
noteworthy  of  Dublin’s  distinguished  citizens.  First 
amongst  these  in  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  of  his  native  city  is  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s. Jonathan  Swift,  the  posthumous  child  of  another 
Jonathan,  steward  of  the  King’s  Inns,  Dublin,  was  born 
in  1667  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  at 
7 Hoey’s  Court,  between  Werburgh  Street  and  Little 
Ship  Street,  a locality  deriving  its  name  from  Sir  John 
Hoev  of  Dunganstown,  County  Wicklow.  In  the  words 
of  Lecky’s  essay,  ‘ Of  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  his 
career  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The  chief  sustainer  of  an 
English  ministry,  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  creator  of  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, he  has  graven  his  name  indelibly  in  English  history, 
and  his  writings  of  their  own  kind  are  unique  in  English 
literature.’  Great  as  a satirist,  great  as  a statesman,  he 
was  at  least  equalled  in  the  latter  capacitv  by  Edmund 
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Burke,  born  at  Arran  Quay  in  1729,  and  a student  of 
the  University  outside  which  his  statue  now  stands.  To 
quote  John  Morley : ‘ Of  Burke’s  writings  ...  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  further  we  get  away  from  the 
immediate  passions  of  that  time,  the  more  surprisingly 
do  we  find  how  acute,  and  at  the  same  time  how  broad 
and  rational  his  insight  was.’  As  an  English  satirist 
Swift  is  probably  unequalled,  but  if  Sir  Philip  Francis 
be  indeed  the  anonymous  ‘Junius,’  Dublin  can  claim  to 
have  produced  Swift’s  most  formidable  rival  in  political 
satire.  Sir  Philip  and  his  father,  Philip  Francis,  D.D., 
wfcre  both  occupants  of  the  house  in  which  the  former 
was  born  in  1740.  Poetry  is  represented  by  the  names 
of  many  Dubliners.  Sir  John  Denham,  son  of  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  Irish 
metropolis  in  1615.  His  poem  of  Cooper  s Hill  holds  a 
high  rank  in  topographical  description,  and  contains  one 
of  the  best-known  couplets  in  English  verse  : — 

‘ Though  deep,  yet  clear  ; though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage  ; without  o’erflowing  full.’ 

Thomas  Parnell  (1679),  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
became  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  obtained  a succes 
cTestime  for  his  poem  of  The  Hermit , versified  from 
the  Gesta  Romanorum.  The  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Moore  (1779),  best  known  of  Irish  poets,  No.  12 
Aungier  Street,  still  as  then  occupied  by  a grocer  and 
spirit-dealer,  is  marked  by  a paltry  bust.  The  friend 
and  biographer  of  Byron  will  always  continue  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  Irish  national  memory,  for  the  beautiful 
versification  of  the  Irish  Melodies  has  done  much  to  pre- 
serve the  folk-song  of  her  people,  and  to  foster  their 
patriotic  aspirations.  The  ill-fated  James  Clarence 
Mangan  was  born  in  1803  at  3 Lord  Edward  Street, 
formerly  part  of  Fishamble  Street,  in  a house  which  bears 
over  a window  of  the  first  storey  a shield  with  the  arms 
of  the  Usher  family,  in  whose  possession  the  house  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Dublin  He  afterwards  lived  at  6 York  Street,  and  died  in  1849 
from  cholera  contracted  in  a wretched  lodging  in  Bride 
Street.  His  writings  are  marked  by  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  The  Dark  Rosaleen  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
national  ballad-poems  in  any  language.  Nor  should 
the  Kev.  Charles  Wolfe  be  forgotten,  though  his  modesty 
left  to  accident  his  identification  as  the  author  of  Tlte 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Last  of  the  Dublin-born 
poets  may  be  placed  him  whom  the  sister  isle  once  most 
delighted  to  honour.  Nahum  Tate  (1652),  poet-laureate 
to  William  in.,  succeeded,  in  the  words  of  one  critic,  in 
performing  two  wellnigh  impossible  tasks,  degrading  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  vulgarising  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear. 
The  English  drama  owes  to  Dublin  some  of  its  most 
prominent  authors  and  actors.  First  amongst  the  former 
stands  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  born  in  1751  at  No.  12 
Dorset  Street.  Most  typical  of  Irish  erratic  geniuses,  the 
friend  of  George  iv.  when  Prince  Regent,  his  versatility 
may  be  gauged  by  Byron’s  statement  that  he  had  made 
the  best  speech,  that  on  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and  written 
the  best  comedy  ( School  for  Scandal ),  the  best  opera 
(The  Duenna ),  and  the  best  farce  ( The  Critic).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  achievements  he  attained  some  fame  as  a 
writer  of  tragedy  by  his  Pizarro.  John  O’Keeffe,  both 
actor  and  dramatist,  whose  Recollections  vividly  portray 
eighteenth-century  life  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  was 
a prolific  writer  of  farces  and  operettas,  and  some  of  his 
songs  still  hold  their  place  in  popular  collections.  That 
strange  genius,  Charles  Robert  Maturin  (1782),  the  Irish 
4 Monk  ’ Lewis,  was  author  of  the  drama  of  Bertram , 
extravagantly  eulogised  by  Byron  and  Scott,  but  now 
forgotten.  His  novel,  however,  of  Melmoth  the  Wan- 
derer is  known  to  most  students  of  literature.  Thomas 
Southerne  (1660)  was  also  a native  of  Dublin,  but 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  London,  and  soon  aban- 
doned law  for  the  army.  He  served  as  a captain  in 
suppressing  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  and  finally  settled 
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down  as  a dramatic  author.  His  plays  of  The  Fatal 
Marriage  and  Oroonoko  were  favourites  with  eighteenth- 
century  audiences,  and  earned  a competence  for  their 
author.  William  Preston  (1753),  who  assisted  in  found- 
ing the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  wrote  poems,  plays,  and 
essays.  One  of  his  tragedies,  with  the  unpromising  title 
of  Democratic  Rage , had  some  success  on  the  English 
boards.  Amongst  Dublin-born  actors,  besides  John 
O’Keeffe,  are  Spranger  Barry,  born  in  Skinner’s  Row  in 
1719,  son  of  a Dublin  silversmith,  and  himself  a member 
of  the  Goldsmiths’ Company ; and  perhaps  best  known  to 
Englishmen  of  Dublin’s  wearers  of  the  buskin,  Thomas 
Doggett,  born  in  Castle  Street  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  founder  of  the  coat  and  silver  badge 
to  be  rowed  for  annually  by  six  young  Thames  watermen. 
The  family  of  Dogoit  or  Dogot  is  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  annals  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  elder 
Macready  was  the  son  of  a Dublin  upholsterer,  though 
his  more  celebrated  son  was  born  in  Mary  Street,  Euston 
Road,  London.  Of  Dublin  actresses  we  have  the  beauti- 
ful George  Anne  Bellamy  (1731),  illegitimate  daughter 
of  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  Margaret,  better  known  as 
4 Peg,’  Woffington  (1720),  the  daughter  of  a Dublin 
bricklayer  and  a Dublin  laundress,  who  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  took  Dublin  by  storm  in  The  Beggars'  Opera , and 
charmed  all  eyes  and  hearts  with  her  beauty,  grace,  and 
ability  in  a range  of  characters  from  4 Ophelia’  to  4 Sir 
Harry  Wildair.’ 

Among  musicians  Dublin’s  greatest  name  is  that  of 
Michael  William  Balfe  (1808),  composer  of  that  ever- 
green opera,  The  Bohemian  Girl , born  in  the  obscure  by- 
way of  Pitt  Street,  reached  from  Grafton  Street  via 
Harry  Street,  where  the  house,  No.  10,  still  bears  a small 
memorial  tablet.  In  music  Dublin  can  also  count  Sir 
John  Armstrong  Stevenson,  born  in  Crane  Lane,  1762, 
who  was  long  and  intimately  connected  with  both  the 
Dublin  Cathedrals,  but  is  best  known  by  his  setting  of 
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Dublin  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  ; John  Field  (1782),  the  pianist, 
originator  of  the  Nocturne,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  tenor,  LeonofF;  Michael  Kelly  (1764),  musician 
and  vocalist,  for  whom  Mozart  wrote  the  part  of  ‘Basilio’ 
in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro ; and  Thomas  Carter  (1768), 
composer  of  the  well-known  song,  ‘ Oh  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me.’  The  last  named  was  brought  up  in  the 
choir  of  Christchurch,  and  was  afterwards  organist  of 
St.  Werburgh’s. 

It  has  lately  been  conclusively  proved,  from  a pre- 
scription preserved  by  a Dublin  apothecary,  that  the 
greatest  of  English  generals,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  was  born  in  1769  in  Mornington 
House,  now  No.  24  Upper  Merrion  Street  (p.  312). 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan  (1650),  is  believed 
to  have  been  also  a Dubliner,  and  was  a direct  de- 
scendant of  Willia\n  Sarsfield  (p.  71),  the  warlike  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  On  the  rout  of 
the  adherents  of  James  ii.  in  Ireland,  Sarsfield  entered 
the  service  of  France,  and  in  April  1693  received  his 
Marshal’s  baton,  but  three  months  later  fell  mortally 
wounded  in  the  last  charge  at  the  battle  of  Neer-Winden. 
Sir  John  Doyle  (1756),  who  took  part  in  Abercromby’s 
Egyptian  expedition  in  1801,  was  also  a Dubliner  ; and, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  city,  Celbridge  House  was  the 
home  of  the  notable  military  and  literary  brotherhood 
of  the  Napiers,  the  third  of  whom,  General  William 
Francis  Patrick  Napier,  the  brilliant  historian  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula,  was  born  there. 

Amongst  novelists,  in  addition  to  Maturin  already 
referred  to,  Charles  James  Lever  was  born  in  1806  at 
Amiens  Street,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  is 
himself  the  ‘Frank  Webber’  of  Charles  O'Malley , and 
many  of  the  incidents  in  his  novels  are  taken  from  his 
experiences  as  a Dublin  medical  student,  and  as  a doctor 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.  The  boarding-house  of  ‘ Mrs. 
Clanfrizzle  ’ in  chapter  xiii.  of  Harry  Lorrequer  is  Lisle 
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House,  built  by  Lord  Lisle  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  now  No.  33  Molesworth  Street. 
Samuel  Lover  (1797),  author  of  Handy  Andy , lived  at  9 
D'Olier  Street,  and  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  author  of 
Uncle  Silas , etc.,  and  editor  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine , was  born  in  1814  at  45  Lower  Dominick 
Street,  and  afterwards  resided  at70  Merrion  Square  South. 
The  Reverend  George  Croly  (1780-1860),  author  of 
Salathiel , etc.,  a writer  possessed  of  a vivid  imagination 
and  somewhat  exuberant  style,  was  also  a Dubliner. 

In  painting,  George  Barrett  (d.  1784)  and  Nathaniel 
Hone  (d.  1784),  landscape,  and  Charles  J.  Ingham  (1797), 
portrait-painter,  uphold  the  artistic  taste  of  Dublin.  To 
another  Dubliner,  John  Jarvis  (1749),  is  due  the  execution 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  great  west  window  in  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  and  the  only  less  celebrated  4 Resurrec- 
tion" window  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In 
addition  to  these,  Dublin  may  claim  two  of  the  artists 
engaged  on  the  designs  for  Alderman  Boydell's  celebrated 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  in  the  Reverend  William 
Peters,  R.A.  (d.  1800),  and  Henry  Tresham,  R.A.,  born  in 
High  Street  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  sculpture  the  great  genius  of  John  Henry  Foley  (1818) 
is  attested  by  the  works  from  his  chisel  which  adorn  the 
city  of  his  birth ; and  John  Hogan  (1800),  though  born 
in  Tallow,  County  Waterford,  and  educated  in  Rome, 
regarded  Dublin,  in  which  his  greatest  works  are  domi- 
ciled, as  at  least  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

Of  England's  great  modern  pro-consuls  Dublin  has 
given  birth  to  at  least  two.  Richard  Colley  Wellesley, 
Earl  of  Mornington  and  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  elder 
brother  of  the  Iron  Duke,  thrice  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Viceroy  of  India  1797-1805,  was  born  in 
Grafton  Street  in  1760  ; and  Richard  Southwell  Bourke, 
sixth  Earl  of  Mayo,  born  in  Dublin  in  1822,  thrice 
filled  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  was 
ruler  of  India  from  1869  to  1872,  in  which  latter  year, 
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Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  February,  he  fell  beneath 
the  knife  of  a convict  fanatic  at  Hopetown  in  the 
Andamans.  With  them  may  perhaps  be  included  Robert 
Molesworth,  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  temp.  William  hi., 
and  afterwards  Viscount  Molesworth. 

Of  those  patriots  who  have  striven  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  their  native  land  the  most  illustrious  of 
Dublin’s  sons  is  undoubtedly  Henry  Grattan,  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John  in  1746,  son  of  the  Recorder  of 
Dublin.  The  house  on  Rathmines  Road  near  La  Touche 
(or  Portobello)  Bridge,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  to  one 
who  refused  a money  tribute  for  his  services,  still  stands 
back  from  the  road,  an  unpretentious  structure  of  red 
brick.  But  his  name  is  not  alone  on  the  patriotic 
register.  William  Molyneux  (1656),  the  metaphysician, 
born  in  New  Row,  representative  in  Parliament  of  Dublin 
University,  and  author  of  The  Case  of  Ireland,  represents 
the  seventeenth  century  along  with  Dr.  Samuel  Mad- 
den (1686),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  Society 
(p.  207),  to  whose  funds  he  contributed  from  1739  JT30 
annually  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  a sum  increased  to  £300  per  annum  a few 
years  later.  Through  his  influence  mainly  was  obtained 
the  charter  of  incorporation  of  1750.  Trinity  College 
also  benefited  by  his  liberality  in  the  quarterly  premiums 
known  as  4 Premium  Madden’;  and  his  son  founded  the 
4 Madden  Prize.’ 1 The  misguided  though  pure-minded 
Robert  Emmett  was  born  in  Molesworth  Street.  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone  was  born  probably  at  44  Stafford 
Street  in  1763,  and  James  Napper  Tandy  (1740),  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  4 acquired  celebrity  without 
being  able  to  account  for  it,  and  possessed  influence 
without  rank  or  capacity.’  These  share  with  Emmett 
the  affections  of  latter-day  nationalists  : a yearly  pilgrim- 
age is  made  to  the  grave  of  the  former  in  Bodenstown, 
County  Kildare,  and  a site  at  the  junction  of  Grafton 
1 See  Chapter  iv. 
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Street  with  St.  Stephens  Green  was  allotted  in  1898 
for  the  erection  of  a statue  which  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

Of  scholars  and  men  of  science  the  list  is  a long  one. 
Reverend  Richard  Stanistreet  (1545)  is  author  of  the 
treatise  De  Rebus  in  Hibernia  Gestis , — one  of  the  store- 
houses of  early  chronicle.  A worthy  successor  may  be 
found  in  Sir  James  Ware,  horn  in  Castle  Street  in  1594, 
and  buried  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church, 
4 without  either  stone  or  monumental  inscription.’  Rev- 
erend Mervyn  Archdall  (1723)  was  author  of  the 
Monasticon  Hibernicum , etc.  Rev.  Edward  Ledwich 
(1738),  was  another  well-known  antiquary.  Charles 
Haliday,  author  of  The  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin, 
was  born  on  Arran  Quay  in  1789.  The  same  year  saw 
the  birth  in  Dublin  of  George  L.  Petrie,  4 painter,  poet, 
musician,  and  archaeologist,  a contributor  in  each,  and  a 
master  in  all.’1  Reverend  Charles  P.  Meehan,  a charit- 
able and  self-denying  parish  priest,  author  of  The  Fate 
and  Fortunes  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell , was  born  in  1812 
at  141  Great  Britain  Street.  Omitting  living  successors 
the  list  of  antiquaries  may  fitly  close  with  the  name  of 
James  Henthorn  Todd  (1805),  described  as  4 the  sine 
quo  non  of  every  literary  enterprise  in  Dublin.’  In 
departments  of  learning,  other  than  archaeology,  Dublin 
has  produced  such  men  as  James  Ussher  (1580),  author 
of  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti , containing  an 
ingenious  scheme  of  Biblical  chronology  which  was  gener- 
ally accepted  for  over  two  centuries,  and  still  obtains 
acceptance  with  many  of  the  devout.  With  him  may  be 
classed  Thomas  Romney  Robinson,  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Ann  in  1793.  As  a lad  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  men  of  influence  who  assisted  in  his  education,  and 
published  by  subscription  a volume  of  juvenile  poems. 
He  became  Astronomer-Royal,  and  acquired  a European 
reputation  for  varied  scholarship.  The  name  of  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton,  born  in  Dublin  in  1805,  is 

1 Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Life  of  Petrie. 
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Dublin  closely  connected  with  the  Observatory  at  Dunsink 
(p.  134).  He  is  said  to  have  known  thirteen  languages 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  his  treatises  on  4 Quaternions 1 
are  still  standard  works.  William  Henry  Fitton  (1780), 
the  Geologist,  Dionysius  Gardner  (1793),  author  of  the 
once  famous  Cyclopaedia  and  a subject  for  the  satirical 
comments  of  Thackeray,  and  Edmund  Malone  (1741), 
the  painstaking  editor  of  Shakespeare,  are  deserving  of 
mention  in  the  list  of  Dublin  Worthies,  nor  should  a 
place  be  denied  to  Anna  Jameson,  authoress  of  Beauties 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  //.,  Memoirs  of  Early  Italian 
Painters , etc.,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Brownell  Murphy, 
the  miniature-painter,  and  was  born  in  1794  at  No.  36 
Golden  Lane. 

Of  physicians  of  Dublin  birth,  the  most  eminent  are 
Sir  Thomas  Molyneux,  born  in  Cook  Street  in  1661, 
founder  of  the  Molyneux  Blind  Asylum  in  Peter  Street, 
Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  resided  at  14  Merrion  Square, 
and  whose  somewhat  unsightly  monument  decorates  the 
junction  of  College  Street,  D’Olier  Street,  Townsend 
Street  and  Great  Brunswick  Street,  and  William  Stokes 
(1804),  son  of  Doctor  Whitley  Stokes.  Of  him  the  late 
Doctor  Haughton,  Senior  Fellow  T.C.D.,  has  said  : ‘ His 
medical  treatises  on  the  stethoscope,  the  chest,  and  the 
heart  would  be  his  monument  for  ever,  a monument  more 
lasting  than  brass.’  To  these  may  be  added  the  name  of 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan. 

Of  the  great  English  Essayists  not  the  least  charming, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  4 Dick 1 Steele  of  his  many  friends, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1671,  and  was  in  many  ways  the 
prototype  of  that  amiable,  versatile,  improvident  genius, 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Finally  of  benefactors  of  their  native 
city,  to  those  already  mentioned  may  be  added  the  name 
of  John  Stearne,  Bishop  of  Clogher  (1660),  who  built 
the  Printing  Office  of  Trinity  College,  and  bequeathed 
his  whole  estate,  now  estimated  at  i?2000  per  annum,  to 
trustees  for  charitable  purposes. 
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Of  notable  persons  associated  with  Dublin  the  list 
would  be  endless.  The  residence  in  that  city  of  Steele’s 
friend,  Addison,  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Keeper  of  the  Records,  is  erroneously  commemorated 
in  the  title  of  4 Addison’s  Walk,’  given  to  the  beautiful 
path  between  yew-trees  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin,  as  the  grounds  did  not  pass  into  the  occupation  of 
his  friend  Tickell,  the  poet,  until  after  the  death  of 
Addison.1  Patrick  Delany,  afterwards  Dean  of  Down, 
and  husband  en  secondes  noces  of  the  celebrated  authoress 
of  the  Memoirs , formerly  Mrs.  Pendarves,  lived  at  Del- 
ville,  Glasnevin,  with  Dr.  Helsham.  The  original  name 
proposed  for  the  house  was,  from  the  first  syllables  of 
those  of  its  builders,  Hel-Del-ville.  It  is  still  much  as  it 
was  when  Swift  was  a constant  visitor.  The  hiding-place 
of  Robert  Emmett,  in  Mount  Drummond  Avenue,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  canal  at  Harold’s  Cross,  may  still  be 
inspected  by  the  curious.  No.  6 Ely  Place,  the  residence 
of  John  Fitz-Gibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  has  the  iron  gates 
put  up  by  the  great  Chancellor  as  a protection  against 
the  violence  of  the  mob  (p.  159).  4 Buck  ’ Whaley, 

whose  celebrated  wager  as  to  the  time  within  which  he 
would  visit  and  return  from  Jerusalem  earned  for  him 
the  sobriquet  of  ‘Jerusalem’  Whaley,  lived  at  86  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  now  the  Catholic  University.  Lady 
Morgan  resided  at  39  Kildare  Street,  and  Mrs.  Hemans 
successively  at  36  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and  21  Dawson 
Street,  in  the  latter  of  which  she  died.  She  is  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  in  which  a memorial 
window,  erected  in  1860,  marks  her  resting-place.  Nos. 
16  and  17  Harcourt  Street,  formerly  one  house,  were  the 
mansion  of  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Clonmell,  and  No.  14 
(No.  15  not  being  then  built)  was  that  of  Sir  Jonah 


1 Addison  resided,  when  in  Dublin,  in  the  official  house  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  Dublin  Castle.  The  Secretary’s  Lodgings  stood  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Upper  Castle  Yard  as  the  present  Chief  Secretary’s  Office. — 
Journal  R.S.A.I.  for  1904,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  156. 
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Dublin  Barrington.  The  large  bow- window  in  the  side  of  the 
latter  then  overlooking  the  premises  of  Lord  Clonmel], 
and  built  up  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lady 
Clonmell,  still  remains  a passive  witness  to  a long- 
forgotten  feminine  feud.  Between  Foster  Place  and 
Anglesea  Street  once  extended  the  palatial  buildings  of 
Daly’s  Club,  the  internal  decorations  of  which  were  said 
to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The 
door,  which  led  by  a footpath  to  the  western  portico  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  now  a window  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Assurance  Company.  In  the  lower 
storeys  of  Nos.  6 and  7 Christchurch  Place  may  still  be 
seen  4 some  of  the  old  oaken  beams  of  the  Carbrie  House,1 
which  have  by  age  acquired  an  almost  incredible  degree 
of  hardness.’ 2 At  67  Rathmines  Road,  now  the  Rath- 
mines  Public  Library,  resided  George  Petrie  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  inner  room  he  sat  crooning  over 
the  Irish  airs  which  he  had  rescued  from  oblivion.  On 
the  road  to  Blackrock  stands  ‘Maretimo,’ still  a residence 
of  the  Cloncurry  family,  and  4 Frescati,’  once  the  dwelling 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitz-Gerald  and  Pamela.  Of  this  the 
following  description  is  given  by  their  daughter,  Lady 
Campbell.  4 Frescati  was  just  bought  as  a bathing  lodge 
for  delicate  children.  The  Duchess  (of  Leinster,  mother 
of  Lord  Edward)  liked  it  so  much,  it  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  have  rooms  for  her  when  she  came  to  see  the  children ; 
the  Bray  road  ran  between  the  house  and  the  sea,  a 
rocky  pretty  coast  with  little  bays.  Blackrock  was  quite 
a small  fishing  village.  They  made  a sort  of  tunnel  or 
underground  passage  to  the  sea  through  which  the  sea 
water  was  brought  up  under  the  high  road,  of  which  I 
saw  the  remains,  though  it  has  since  been  blocked  up ; a 
little  stream  ran  from  the  mountains  through  the  place 
into  the  sea.’  ...  4 The  stables  were  afterwards  sold  and 

1 The  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

2 History  of  Dublin.  Sir  James  T.  Gilbert. 
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turned  into  villas ; the  house  was  let  for  a boarding- 
school  for  years,  and  then  divided  by  partition  walls,  and 
let  into  three  villas.  . . . There  are  still  the  fine  ceilings 
and  pillar-room  : it  must  have  been  a very  beautiful 
house.  . . . Most  of  the  handsome  chimney-pieces  had 
been  taken  down  and  sold  when  it  was  turned  into  a 
school.  I have  traced  one  or  two  in  houses  in  Merrion 
Square.’1  4 Marino,’  Clontarf,  once  the  residence  of 
James  Caulfield,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  with  its  handsome 
entrance  by  Cipriani,  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland.  The  famous  art  collection 
once  contained  within  its  walls  has  long  since  been  dis- 
persed. In  the  grounds  stands,  supported  by  long  sub- 
terranean galleries  of  groined  brickwork,  the  beautiful 
Doric  building  of  the  Temple,  or  ‘Casino,’2  whose 
flooring  was  of  costly  inlaid  woods. 

1 Edward  and  Pamela  Fitz- Gerald.  Gerald  Campbell. 

2 Frontispiece  to  Chapter  X. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


MODERN  DUBLIN 

THE  Dublin  of  to-day  differs  essentially  not  only 
from  the  city  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  even  from  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 


john’s  lane  distillery 


teenth.  She  has  cast  off*  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a pro- 
vincial metropolis,  and  has  put  on  the  cosmopolitan 
sameness  characteristic  of  modern  European  capitals. 
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Dublin  To  find  in  her  that  historic  interest  which  attaches  not 
only  to  cities  like  Venice,  Florence,  or  Rouen,  but  even 
to  such  English  towns  as  Canterbury,  Chester,  or  York, 
we  must  dive  beneath  the  surface,  and  search  amongst 
her  early  records.  Rut  the  Irish  capital  in  losing  much 
by  the  march  of  progress,  has  gained  many  compensating 
advantages.  The  ‘dear,  dirty  Dublin ’ of  Lady  Morgan 
is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  Her  streets  are  wide,  well 
kept,  and  well  lighted,  and  she  possesses  in  her  electric 
trams  a system  of  internal  communication  unsurpassed 
in  any  European  city.  Her  population  which  in  the 
census  for  1805  was  170,094,  had  risen  in  that  of  1901 
to  289,108,  with  32,004  houses  within  the  municipal 
area.  Her  Viceregal  Court,  though  shorn  of  some  of  its 
eighteenth-century  magnificence,  is  wanting  neither  in 
dignity  nor  in  social  attractiveness.  She  has  still  her 
unrivalled  public  buildings,  and  has  added  to  them 
many  modern  structures  of  beauty  and  interest.  Her 
outskirts,  in  charm  and  variety  of  scenery,  are  un- 
equalled by  those  of  any  city  in  the  British  dominions. 
She  possesses  in  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  and  Bray,  watering- 
places  accessible  within  an  hour  from  the  centre  of  the 
city ; and  the  bold  cliffs  of  Howth,  the  pastoral  loveli- 
ness of  Lucan,  the  beautiful  coast  scenery  of  Killiney, 
and  the  wild  defiles  of  the  Dublin  mountains  are  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  resident  or  visitor.  Her 
citizens  have  in  the  Phoenix  Park  a playground  in 
extent  and  variety,  rarely  if  ever  equalled  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a city  of  equal  population.  No  fitter 
conclusion  can  be  found  for  this  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch  of  her  history  than  a short  description 
of  the  park  and  outlets,  and  of  those  modern  buildings 
to  which  I have  referred. 

On  the  north-west  boundary  of  Dublin  lies  a portion 
of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  castle  at  Kilmainham  is  now  the  Royal 
Hospital  (p.  104).  These  lands  consist  of  a plateau 
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rising  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Liffey,  comprising 
within  its  enclosure  no  less  than  1760  acres  1 of  wood- 
land and  pasture.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Henry  vm.,  these  were  surrendered  to  the 
Crown  by  Sir  John  llawson,  knight,  Prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  u.  were  enclosed  as 
a deer-park  by  the  Viceroy,  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
who  purchased  in  addition,  by  desire  of  the  King,  the 
lands  of  Phoenix  and  Newtown  and  part  of  the  lands 
of  Chapelizod.  The  park  at  this  time  extended  on  both 
sides  of  the  Liffey,  and  was  in  consequence  much  exposed 
to  trespassers,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  enclose 
the  part  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  Sir  John 
Temple,  afterwards  Lord  Palmerston,2  undertook  to 
perform,  on  condition  of  being  paid  J?200  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  receiving  a grant  of  all  the  land  ex- 
cluded by  the  park  wall  from  the  Dublin  gate  to 
Chapelizod  ; which  conditions  received  His  Majesty’s 
assent.3  The  first  ranger  of  the  park  was  appointed 
by  Charles  n.,  and  about  1751  the  Right  Honourable 
Nathaniel  Clements,  father  of  Lord  Leitrim,  built  a 
handsome  lodge,  which  was  purchased  from  him  by 
Government  in  1784  as  a residence  for  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  is  now  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  park  was  laid 
out  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  Lord -Lieutenant  from  1745  to  1747.  The 
name  of  the  lands  "pionn-uiy3e,  pronounced  Fin-isk,  i.e. 
6 clear  water’  from  a spring  in  or  near  the  present  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  had  been  corrupted  into  Phoenix.  This 
erroneous  appellation  was  perpetuated  by  the  erection 
by  the  Viceroy  on  29th  March  1747  4 in  the  centre  of 

1 The  united  areas  of  Hyde  Park  and  Regent’s  Park  in  London 
amount  to  86o  acres,  or  something  less  than  one-half  the  extent  of  ‘ The 
Phoenix.’ 

2 The  district  beyond  Chapelizod  is  called  Palmerston  or  Palmerstown. 

3 An  Historical  Guide  to  Ancient  and  Modern  Dublin , by  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright,  Dublin,  1821. 
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Dublin  the  ring  of  the  Deer-park  near  Dublin  1 1 of  a marble 
Corinthian  column  30  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a 
phoenix  rising  from  gilded  flames,  in  allusion  to  the 
classical  myth.  In  1790  we  learn  from  the  diary  of 
Lieutenant  David  Thomas  Powell,  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  that  that  regiment  was  stationed  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.2  In  1812  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stocked 
the  park  with  fallow-deer,  of  which  there  are  now  about 
600,  and  thirty  years  later  the  present  keeper’s  lodge, 
close  to  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  was  built  over- 
looking the  Liffey.  In  Wright’s  Historical  Guide  we 
read  that  6 near  the  Dublin  entrance  to  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  in  the  bottom  of  a wooded  glen,  is  a Chalybeate 
Spa,  with  pleasing  ground,  and  seats  for  invalids  laid  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Richmond  for 
the  public  benefit.’  Like  the  Portobello  and  other  Spas 
this  has  now  completely  disappeared. 

From  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance  a broad, 
straight,  and  level  road  of  two  miles  runs  directly 
through  the  park  to  the  Castleknock  gate  at  its  western 
boundary.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  lie  the 
People’s  Gardens,  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted,  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  Dublin  people  be  it  said,  enjoyed  to 
the  full  without  injury  to  the  plants  or  shrubs.  Near 
them  is  the  Royal  Military  Infirmary,  north  of  which  is 
the  depot  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  On  the  left  is 
the  massive  granite  obelisk  of  the  Wellington  Memorial, 
sarcastically  termed  4 The  Big  Milestone,’  having  on  the 
four  sides  of  its  pedestal  bronze  panels,  commemorating 
his  victories.  Beyond  it  is  the  Magazine  Fort,  the 
subject  of  Swift’s  epigram  : — 

f Behold  a proof  of  Irish  sense  ; 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  ! 

When  nothing’s  left  that’s  worth  defence. 

We  build  a Magazine.’ 
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Beyond  the  People’s  Gardens  a turning  to  the  right 
leads  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  a small  artificial  lake.  The  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  Ireland  was  instituted  in  1831,  and 
the  gardens  laid  out  and  enclosed  in  1833  on  ground 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  when  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  Robert  Ball,  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Under-Secretary,  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  1837,  and  was  the  originator  in 
1840  of  the  penny  Sunday  admission  to  the  gardens, 
now  raised  to  twopence.  He  founded  the  Royal  Dublin 
Zoological  Society  in  1853,  and  obtained  from  the 
British  Government  an  annual  grant  of  d?500,  paid 
through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a sum,  however,  sadly 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  gardens  in  a state  of  efficiency. 
The  successful  rearing  of  lions  adds  something  to  the 
resources  of  the  Society,  and  private  benefactions  have 
greatly  improved  the  housing  of  the  birds  and  larger 
carnivora.  The  condition  of  the  animals  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  the  climate  of  Dublin  seeming  peculiarly 
suitable  for  many  species,  and  in  fur  and  feathers  the 
inmates  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  most  European 
collections. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  pass  on  the  right,  before 
reaching  the  Phcenix  column,  the  Viceregal  Lodge  on 
the  roadway,  in  view  of  which  occurred  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Burke  (p.  278).  Near  it  are  also  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries.  In  the 
south-west  angle  is  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  and 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  park  are  the  Mountjoy 
Barracks,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland.  There  are  many  picturesque  nooks  within  the 
park  precincts,  of  which  the  prettiest  is  probably  the 
gorse-clad  hollow  with  its  quiet  pool,  near  the  Knock- 
maroon  gate,  known  as  the  4 Furry  ’ Glen.1  On  the  left 

1 i.e.  covered  with  furze  or  gorse. 
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Dublin  of  the  main  road  is  the  fine  review  ground,  curiously 
designated  the  4 Fifteen  1 acres,  its  area  being  some  200, 
where  formerly  many  notable  duels  were  fought.  Within 
the  area  of  the  park  there  are  polo,  cricket,  and  football 
grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College,  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  others  already  mentioned, 
Dublin  possesses  a well-arranged  and  admirably  managed 
National  Library  housed  in  a handsome  modern  building 
on  the  north  side  of  the  space  in  front  of  Leinster 
House,  facing  Kildare  Street.  These  premises  and  the 
similar  fine  edifice  opposite,  occupied  by  the  National 
Museum,  were  erected  in  1883  at  a cost  of  i?150,000 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Thomas  N.  Deane,  and  were 
opened  in  1890  bv  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Lord- Lieutenant. 
The  library  is  entered  by  a spacious  vestibule  in  the 
form  of  a horse-shoe,  from  which  a handsome  double 
staircase  leads  to  the  lofty  reading-room,  also  horse-shoe- 
shaped, measuring  72  feet  by  63  feet,  finely  lit  from 
the  high  domed  roof.  The  books  of  reference  in 
common  use  are  arranged  in  cases  round  the  walls,  the 
remainder  are  housed  on  shelves  in  the  wing  next  Kildare 
Street.  This  wing  is  divided  into  three  storeys,  and 
again  subdivided  by  perforated  iron  floors.  An  intro- 
duction from  any  respectable  resident  is  generally 
sufficient  to  secure  for  the  applicant  all  the  privileges 
of  a reader,  and  the  tireless  courtesy  of  the  librarian, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Lyster,  is  reflected  in  the  intelligent  assist- 
ance rendered  by  all  his  staff  to  the  numerous  visitors  to 
the  library. 

The  National  Museum  building  opposite,  with  a facade 
200  feet  in  length,  is  similar  in  style.  The  main  struc- 
ture, extending  along  Kildare  Street  to  Kildare  Place, 
consists  of  a central  court  and  two  wings,  the  former 
surmounted  by  a dome.  The  staircases  and  internal 
decorations  are  extremely  rich  in  design  and  execution, 
and  the  finely  carved  doors  are  the  workmanship  of  Carlo 
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Gambi  of  Siena.  Entering  the  building,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a circular  vestibule,  60  feet  in  diameter,  having 
a domed  roof  and  a surrounding  gallery  supported  on 
twenty  columns  of  Irish  marble.  Beyond  this  is  the 
great  central  court,  125  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide, 
lighted  from  above.  The  central  portion  is  sunken,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  paved  in  mosaic  of  beautiful 
design.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  handsome  stair- 
case of  Portland  stone,  with  broad  marble  handrail  and 
marble  panels,  leading  to  the  upper  gallery,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns  continued  to  the  roof.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  varied  contents  of  the  museum 
is  the  magnificent  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1890,  and  since 
considerably  augmented.  These  are  to  be  found  in  part 
of  the  upper  gallery  and  three  adjoining  rooms,  and  com- 
prise early  Irish  canoes,  preserved  in  the  peat  bogs,  a fine 
series  of  stones  bearing  Ogham  inscriptions,  neolithic  and 
bronze  implements  and  weapons,  a splendid  collection  of 
early  gold  ornaments,  cinerary  urns  and  a cist  from 
Tallaght,  with  its  matrix  of  earth  and  gravel.  There  are 
also  models  of  Irish  forts  and  the  remarkable  Dunraven 
series  of  photographs,  illustrative  of  Irish  architecture, 
arranged  on  folding  screens.  Of  Irish  Early  Christian  art 
the  most  notable  examples  are  the  Cross  of  Cong,  the  Ar- 
dagh  chalice,  St.  Patrick’s  bell,  and  the  Tara,  Ardagh,  and 
Roscrea  brooches.  The  first  of  these,  a processional  cross 
made  at  Roscommon  for  the  diocese  of  Tuam  by  order  of 
Turlogh  O’Connor  in  1123,  was  found  by  Reverend  P. 
Prendergast  early  in  the  last  century  in  a village  chest, 
purchased  by  Professor  MacCullagh  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  It  is  made  of  oak  plated  with  copper,  which 
again  is  covered  with  beautiful  gold  tracery  of  Celtic 
pattern,  measures  2J  feet  in  height,  1 foot  6f  inches  across 
the  arms,  and  is  1 J inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  a large 
quartz  crystal,  which  probably  covered  the  portion  of 
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Dublin  the  true  cross  once  enshrined  in  this  cross,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  in  Irish  and  in  Latin  on  two  of  its 
sides.  Along  the  edges  of  the  shafts  and  arms  were  set 
eighteen  beads  of  red  and  green  enamel,  of  which  thirteen 
remain,  but  of  thirteen  similar  beads,  set  down  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  and  arms  and  round  the  crystal,  ten  have  dis- 
appeared. Of  the  four  surrounding  the  crystal,  the  two 
which  remain  are  of  blue  and  white  enamel.  The  Ardagh 
chalice  is  of  silver,  ornamented  in  Celtic  designs  of  gold 
filagree  and  repousse  work  and  curious  enamelled  beads. 
St.  Patrick’s  bell,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  is 
the  oldest  relic  of  Christian  metal-work  in  Ireland.  It 
was  preserved  for  centuries  in  Armagh,  and  was  not  im- 
probably used  by  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  Tara  brooch 
is  familiar  to  many  through  the  numerous  reproductions 
in  gold  and  silver  which  had  some  years  ago  a considerable 
vogue,  and  are  still  worn  by  ladies  as  shawl  fasteners. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  museum  are  occupied  by  an 
herbarium  and  botanical  collection. 

Connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  is  the 
building  occupied  bv  the  Natural  History  Museum,  the 
main  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Leinster 
Lawn  facing  Merrion  Square.  This  building,  designed  by 
Captain  Foke,  R.E.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  R. 
Griffith,  was  erected  in  1855.  The  collection  of  Irish 
fauna  is  a very  complete  one,  and  includes  three  perfect 
skeletons  of  the  Irish  elk  (Cervus  Giganteus ),  another  of 
which  was  discovered  in  Howth  in  November  1906.  On 
the  northern  side  of  Leinster  Lawn  is  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  including  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. This  gallery  had  its  origin  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
of  1853,  a portion  of  the  site  of  which  it  occupies.  At 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  a fund  was  subscribed  to  pro- 
vide a memorial  to  William  Dargan,  who  had  contributed 
o£?80,000  towards  its  expenses,  and  a sum  of  i?5000  was 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a National 
Gallery  for  Ireland.  By  the  aid  of  private  donations  and 
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parliamentary  grants  the  gallery,  commenced  in  1859,  was 
finished  at  a cost  of  i?30,000,  and  opened  in  1864  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  Portrait  Gallery 
also  owed  its  inception  to  an  exhibition,  that  of  1872. 
At  its  close  a number  of  portraits  were  purchased,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  C.B.,  R.H.A.,  then  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  set  apart  a portion  of  the  existing 
gallery  for  their  reception.  In  1887  Lord  Iveagh  be- 
stowed cPIOOO  for  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  Challoner 
Smith  collection  of  mezzotints,  and  the  number  of  por- 
traits increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  1903,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a new  wing  at  a cost  of  cL20,000.  The 
collection  of  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery  has  grown 
under  the  fostering  care  of  its  three  successive  directors, 
G.  F.  Mulvany,  R.H.A.,  Henry  Doyle,  C.B.,  R.H.A., 
and  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  smaller  galleries  of  Europe,  containing  a 
fairly  representative  selection  of  the  Old  Masters.  Its 
contents  have  lately  received  a notable  addition  in  the 
paintings  presented  by  the  Countess  of  Milltown  ; and 
possibly  a gallery  of  Modern  Art,  of  which  the  nucleus 
already  exists,  may  prove  an  outcome  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1907. 

Dublin  possesses,  as  we  have  said,  great  natural  ad- 
vantages in  the  variety  and  accessibility  of  its  outlets. 
North-east  of  the  city,  at  a distance  of  nine  miles,  lies 
the  picturesque  promontory  of  Howth,  familiar  as  a land- 
mark to  all  visitors  who  arrive  by  daylight  from  Holy- 
head.  It  was  successively  a Danish  and  an  Anglo-Norman 
stronghold.  Remains  of  the  church  of  St.  Fintan,  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  ninth  century,  still  exist,  and  in 
the  Deer-park  are  the  ruins  of  Corr  Castle,  a tall  square 
building,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  are 
prehistoric  remains  wanting  to  add  to  its  interest.  In 
the  demesne  of  Lord  Howth,  premier  baron  of  Ireland  by 
tenure,  and  successor  in  the  title  to  Sir  Almericus  Tristram, 
one  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  is  a cromlech, 
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Dublin  the  upper  stone  of  which  weighs  about  70  tons.  This  is 
said  to  mark  the  burying-place  of  Aideen,  daughter  of 
Angus  of  Ben  Edar  (Howth)  and  wife  of  Oscar,  son  of 
Ossian,  slain  at  Gowra,  near  Tara,  a.d.  284.  One  mile 
north  of  Howth  is  the  curious  wedge-shaped  island  of 
Ireland’s  Eye  (Danish  oe , an  island),  containing  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  chapel  founded  on  the  site  of  a seventh- 
century  structure.  Howth  can  be  easily  reached  by  rail 
or  electric  tram,  and  an  electric  tram  now  runs  from 
Sutton  station  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  returning  to  the 
Howth  terminus  of  the  railway. 

South-east  of  Dublin  and  almost  due  south  of  Howth 
is  Kingstown,  the  usual  place  of  landing  for  English 
tourists,  and  a pleasant  seaside  resort.  This  port,  known 
as  Dunleary  prior  to  the  visit  of  George  iv.,  was  long  an 
insignificant  and  dirty  village.  The  only  shelter  for 
vessels  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  present  harbour,  enclosed  by  the  small  pier, 
and  now  used  by  colliers.  The  construction  of  the  fine 
harbour,  with  its  massive  granite  piers,  begun  in  1817 
and  finished  in  1859  at  a cost  of  d?825,000,  gave  Kings- 
town rank  as  a first-rate  port ; and  its  subsequent  use  by 
the  mail  steamers  between  England  and  Ireland  as  their 
port  of  arrival  and  departure  conferred  much  additional 
importance.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  Irish  yachting, 
having  three  clubs  located  there,  the  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
the  Royal  St.  George,  and  the  Royal  Irish ; and  the 
club-houses  of  the  two  latter  on  the  harbour  edge  are 
picturesque  accessories  to  the  fine  coup  d'ocil  from  the  sea. 
A pavilion  lately  erected  close  to  the  railway  terminus 
and  Town  Hall  affords  means  of  amusement  to  summer 
visitors.  Kingstown  may  be  reached  by  rail  from  West- 
land  Row  or  by  electric  tram  from  the  Nelson  Pillar. 
Further  along  the  coast  is  Dalkey,  ‘ occupying  the  site 
of  a fortified  town  which  began  to  decay  some  400  years 
ago.  Its  port  was  in  mediaeval  times  not  only  the  Kings- 
town of  that  age  for  travellers,  but  also  the  place  of 
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disembarkation  for  merchandise  coming  to  Dublin,  and 
the  ancient  town,  which  contained  seven  strong  castles, 
was  used  as  a safe  place  of  storage  for  the  goods  until 
the  merchants  found  it  convenient  to  remove  them  to 
Dublin.  Only  two  of  the  seven  castles  now  remain.  One 
formerly  known  as  “the  Goat's  Castle"  now  forms  portion 
of  Dalkey  Town  Hall ; the  other  is  a fairly  complete 
ruin.1 1 The  Castle  of  Bullock,  Danish  Blowick,  to  which 
a modern  house  has  been  attached,  overhangs  a creek  now 
converted  into  a harbour,  and  was  erected  by  the  Cistercian 
monks  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  near 
Dublin.  It  was  doubtless  intended  to  protect  the  coast 
from  pirates,  as  we  read  in  1633  of  the  capture  of  a Dutch 
ship,  lying  under  the  very  walls  of  the  castle,  by  a 
privateer  claiming  to  have  letters  of  marque  from  the 
King  of  Spain.2  When  fears  of  a French  invasion  ran 
high  the  little  island  which  lies  opposite  Sorrento  Point 
was  fortified  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  Martello  towers 
which  girdle  the  coast  of  the  County  Dublin.  Dalkey 
is  now  a pleasant  summer  resort,  and  is  interesting  from 
having  given  name  and  location  to  a singular  society  of 
a century  back  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Dalkey.  This 
club,  as  we  would  now  term  it,  was  originally  established 
for  the  suppression  of  duelling,  and  its  members  were 
known  successively  as  Knights  of  Tara,  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  Officers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Dalkey.  The 
Dublin  Morning  Post  of  22nd  September  1792  devoted 
part  of  its  columns  to  a reproduction  of  the  Dalkey 
Gazette  of  10th  September,  in  which  are  duly  chronicled 
the  doings  of  this  club,  including  the  election  of  a king 
and  his  proclamations  to  his  subjects.  His  facetious 
Majesty,  Stephen  the  First,  bore  the  high-sounding  titles 
of  King  of  Dalkey,  Emperor  of  Muglins,  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Island  of  Magee,  Elector  of  Lambay  and  Ireland’s 
Eye,  Defender  of  his  own  Faith,  and  Respecter  of  all 
others,  Sovereign  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of  the  Lobster 

1 History  of  the  County  of  Dublin , T.  Elrington  Ball.  2 Ibid . 
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Dublin  and  Periwinkle.  At  his  coronation  lie  received  tribute 
from  his  faithful  subjects  of  Lambay,  north  of  Howth, 
and  the  holy  knights  of  Magee,  consisting  of  rabbits, 
cockles,  and  mushrooms,  and  after  hearing  articles  of 
impeachment  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  presented  by 
the  Order  of  the  Periwinkle,  retired  to  a sumptuous 
banquet,  in  the  course  of  which  a plenipotentiary  arrived 
from  Bullock  with  an  offering  of  potatoes,  which  his 
majesty  graciously  accepted,  conferring  the  order  of 
knighthood  on  their  bearer.  The  blessing  pronounced 
ran  as  follows : — ‘ The  blessing  of  the  beggar  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  attend  you  in  all  your  adventures  in 
this  life,  and  the  last  prayer  of  the  Recorder  and  of  all 
the  judges  of  the  Crown  circuit  attend  you  in  the  next." 
The  annual  ode  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  on 
20th  August  1797,  is  believed  to  have  been  contributed 
by  Thomas  Moore.  The  Club  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  authorities  in  those  troubled  times,  and  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  T.  O'Meara,  was  privately  questioned  by 
Lord  Clare  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Dalkey.  He  informed 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  held  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Muglins  (small  rocks  off*  Dalkey  Island),  and  the 
post  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  On  being  asked 
wh£t  were  his  emoluments  he  replied  that  he  was  allowed 

to  import,  duty  free,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of 

salt  water ! This  ended  the  examination.  The  last  king 
was  a bookseller  named  Armitage,  at  whose  coronation 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  present. 

South  of  Dalkey  is  the  craggy  hill  of  Killiney,  with  a 
beautiful  pebbly  cove  at  its  foot,  cut  off*  from  it  however 
by  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  railway.  The 
hill,  480  feet  in  height,  was  the  property  of  a family 
named  Warren,  who  had  long  allowed  the  public  free 
access  to  the  grounds.  It  was  purchased  from  them  for 
i?5000,  raised  by  subscription,  and  formally  opened  on 
30th  June  1887  by  Prince  Albert  Victor  as  a public  park, 
under  the  name  of  Victoria  Park,  in  commemoration  of 
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the  Jubilee  of  the  accession  of  her  late  Majesty.  The 
summit  is  crowned  by  an  obelisk  erected  in  1741  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor.  South  of  it  is  a smaller  obelisk 
in  memory  of  the  young  Duke  of  Dorset,  killed  here  in 
1815  by  a fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting.  The  ruins 
of  Killiney  church  are  of  considerable  antiquarian  interest, 
dating  possibly  from  the  seventh  century.  Of  the  original 
building  the  west  gable,  with  its  square-headed  doorway, 
the  circular  choir  arch,  only  6J  feet  in  height,  and  the 
east  window  with  inwardly  inclined  splays  still  remain. 
Further  south  is  the  bold  headland  at  whose  foot  nestles 
Bray,  a fashionable  watering-place  with  good  hotels,  golf 
links,  and  a fine  esplanade. 

The  visitor  to  Dublin  who  takes  either  the  Harold’s 
Cross  or  Kathmines  tram  to  Terenure  can  proceed  thence 
by  steam  tram  to  Blessington.  Passing  Templeogue — 
where  once  resided  Charles  Lever — Tallaght,  of  consider- 
able interest  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Dublin,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  reservoir  of  Bath- 
mines  township  water  supply,  the  little  town  of  Blessington 
is  reached.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, but  is  now  a place  of  no  importance.  Close  to  it 
is  the  picturesque  waterfall  of  Pollaphuca,  where  the 
Liffey  descends  by  a series  of  falls  150  feet  in  height,  ?he 
gorge  being  spanned  by  a high  bridge  of  a single  arch. 
From  Blessington  the  defiles  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
mountains  may  be  explored  by  the  pedestrian. 

Yet  another  steam  tram  runs  from  the  main  gate  of 
the  Phoenix  Park,  close  to  King’s  Bridge,  along  the  course 
of  the  Liffey  by  Chapelizod  and  Palmerstown  to  Lucan, 
the  site  of  a fashionable  eighteenth-century  Spa,  which 
had  fallen  into  complete  neglect.  Of  late  years  a new 
Hydropathic  and  Spa  Hotel  has  been  established,  com- 
municating by  a subway  under  the  road  with  the  Pump- 
room  in  the  demesne  of  Lucan  House.  In  the  grounds 
of  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Sarsfields, 
created  by  James  n.  Earls  of  Lucan. 
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To  travel  further  afield  would  transgress  the  limits  of 
the  present  volume,  but  its  author  felt  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  Dublin  of 
to-day  without  some  brief  allusion  to  its  charming  out- 
skirts. In  the  trading  competition  of  the  times  we  live 
in  Dublin  has,  as  a manufacturing  or  even  as  a distribut- 
ing centre,  fallen  into  the  background ; but  she  still 
possesses  her  social  traditions,  her  literary  and  artistic 
culture,  and  her  unique  advantages  of  natural  situation. 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for  her  who  can  say  ? She 
will  share  the  fortunes  of  the  island  whose  metropolis, 
now  more  than  ever  in  the  past,  she  can  claim  to  be  ; 
and  will  be  fitted  now  as  before  to  lead  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  country,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  a 
united  Ireland. 


ON  THE  QUAYS 
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ITINERARY 

For  the  visitor  to  Dublin  the  centre  of  the  city  may  be 
taken  as  College  Green , which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
accessible  by  tram  from  all  the  southern  suburbs,  as  well  as 
from  Inchicore,  Drumcondra,  Glasnevin,  and  the  Phoenix 
Park.  The  Clontarf  and  Howth  line  alone  approaches  it 
no  more  nearly  than  the  Nelson  Column,  which  is  the  starting 
point  for  several  lines  of  tramways.  The  whole  system  of 
electric  tramways,  being  in  the  hands  of  one  Company, 
affords  a convenient  and  speedy  mode  of  access  to  almost 
any  locality  of  the  city  or  suburbs.  A list  of  the  various 
lines  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  itinerary. 

Starting  from  the  western  extremity  of  College  Gi^en, 
Trinity  College  will  first  be  visited  (pp.  113-136).  Leaving 
the  College  by  the  main  entrance  the  old  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  the  premises  of  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  may  be 
inspected  (p.  164),  and  proceeding  east  by  College  Green  and 
Dame  Street  Dublin  Castle  (pp.  96-103)  is  reached  on  the  left, 
on  the  high  ground  at  the  top  of  the  street.  The  lower 
Castle-yard  is  entered  from  Palace  Street,  the  corner  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank.  From 
the  lower  Castle-yard  the  visitor  passes  east  through  an 
archway  into  the  upper  Castle-yard,  which  may  be  left  by 
the  main  gateway  opening  on  Cork-hill,  on  which  stands  the 
City  Hall  formerly  the  Royal  Exchange  (p.  240).  Proceeding 
north  from  the  front  of  this  building  by  Parliament  Street 
the  Liffey  is  crossed  by  Grattan,  formerly  Essex  Bridge ; 
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Dublin  and  continuing  north  by  Capel  Street  the  remains  of  St. 

Marys  Abbey  may  be  visited.  Returning  to  the  line  of  the 
northern  quays  a walk  of  five  minutes  along  the  river  brings 
us  to  the  Four  Courts  (pp.  170-172).  Continuing  to  follow  the 
north  quays  the  Royal  Barracks  is  passed  on  the  right  and 
King’s  Bridge  with  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  across  the  river,  on  the  left.  Bending 
slightly  to  the  right  by  Park  Gate  Street  the  main  gate  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  (pp.  328-332)  is  reached ; entering  which 
the  People’s  Gardens  lie  to  the  right,  and  the  Wellington 
Memorial  Obelisk  to  the  left.  Further  on  a turning  to  the 
right  leads  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  still  further  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  is  seen,  also  to  the  right,  beyond  which 
stands  the  Phoenix  Column. 

Returning  to  the  main  entrance,  crossing  King’s  Bridge 
and  turning  to  the  right  by  the  railway  terminus  we  reach 
south-west  of  it  Kilmainham  Hospital  (pp.  103-108),  leaving 
which  by  the  south  entrance,  and  returning  east  by  Kil- 
mainham Lane  and  Bow  Lane  the  South  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse  is  passed  right,  and  Swift's  Hospital  left  (p.  183), 
north  of  which,  in  Steevens’  Lane,  is  Steevens’  Hospital 
(p.  183).  Continuing  west  along  James’  Street  the  James 
Gate  Brewery  of  A.  Guinness,  Son  and  Company  is  reached 
right.  Proceeding  by  Thomas  Street,  and  passing  right, 
St.  Catherine's  Church  (p.  208),  and  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  SS.  Augustine  and  John  (p.  286),  we  meet  in  Corn 
Market  St.  Audoen's  Church  (p.  52),  north  of  which  is  St. 
Audoen  s Arch.  Bending  right  we  enter  Back  Lane,  left  of 
which  is  Taylors’  Hall  (p.  238).  Returning  to  Corn  Market 
and  bending  left,  by  High  Street,  Christ  Church  is  reached 
with  the  Synod  Hall  connected  with  it  by  the  archway 
across  the  upper  end  of  Winetavern  Street  (pp.  19-30). 
Turning  right,  at  the  east  extremity  of  Christ  Church  Place, 
we  enter  St.  Werburgh  Street  with  St.  W erburgli  s Church 
left  (p.  209)  ; and  continuing  along  Bride  Street  we  turn 
right  by  Bull  Alley  into  Patrick  Street,  right  of  which  is 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (pp.  56-66).  Leaving  the  Cathedral 
by  Guinness  Street  Marsh’s  Library  is  passed  left ; and  pro- 
ceeding by  Kevin  Street  Upper  and  Cross  Kevin  Street  into 
Peter  Street  left,  we  reach  Whitefriar  Street  Church  of  the 
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Carmelites  (p.  285).  Leaving  the  church,  crossing  Aungier  Itinerary 
Street  into  York  Street,  and  following  that  street  we  reach 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  west  with  the  College’ of  Surgeons  on  the 
left-hand  corner  leaving  York  Street.  From  this  we  can 
return  by  Grafton  Street,  the  most  fashionable  business 
street  in  Dublin,  to  our  starting-point  at  Trinity  College, 
passing  left  in  Grafton  Street  the  Church  of  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  in  Clarendon  Street  (p.  282). 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  above  would  form  a 
two  days’  excursion  for  all  whose  stay  in  the  Irish  metropolis 
is  not  a very  limited  one.  Other  visitors  are  recommended 
on  returning  to  the  main  entrance  to  Phoenix  Park  (p.  342) 
to  proceed  by  tram  to  O’Connell  Bridge,  whence  trams  may 
easily  be  taken  to  almost  any  place  in  the  city  or  suburbs. 

The  second  part  of  the  excursion  may  then  be  recommenced 
on  a future  occasion  at  King’s  Bridge,  or  taken  in  reverse 
order  from  College  Green. 

Starting  again  from  that  point  of  departure  and  proceed- 
ing north  by  Westmoreland  Street  across  O’Connell  Bridge, 
we  may  turn  right  along  Eden  Quay  to  the  Custom  House 
(p.  l6t).  Returning  to  the  O’Connell  Monument  we  once 
more  proceed  north  to  the  Nelson  Column,  passing  left  the 
General  Post  Office.  Still  continuing  north  of  the  Column 
the  first  turning  right,  Tyrone  Place,  leads  to  Marlborough 
Street,  following  which  north  we  pass  between  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  (p.  288)  and  right,  Tyrone  House 
(p.  311),  now  the  Central  Model  Schools.  Beyond  the 
former  right  is  St.  Thomas  Church  (p.  209).  Turning  by  the 
latter  down  Findlater  Place  left,  we  return  to  Sackville  Street, 
at  the  head  of  which,  at  the  intersection  of  Great  Britain 
Street,  is  The  Rotunda  (p.  186).  Leaving  this  left  and  pro- 
ceeding north  along  Rutland  Square  east  we  reach  Findlater  s 
Church  (Presbyterian)  (p.  29 1),  and  turning  left  by  Rutland 
Square  north  a few  yards’  walking  brings  us  to  Charlemont 
House,  now  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General.  Returning 
to  Findlater’s  Church,  and  crossing  into  Gardiner’s  Row  and 
its  continuation  Great  Denmark  Street  we  pass  left.  Belvedere 
College  (p.  313),  and  turning  left  into  Temple  Street  Upper, 
we  reach  St.  George’s  Church  (p.  279);  beyond  which  turning 
right  into  Dorset  Street,  the  second  turning  right,  Gardiner 
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Dublin  Street  Upper  brings  us  to  left,  the  Jesuit  Church  of  St. 

Francis  Xavier.  Returning  to  Dorset  Street,  and  following 
that  street  right  to  the  North  Circular  Road,  a few  hundred 
yards  left  along  the  latter  brings  us  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  o f St.  Peter  s,  Phibsborough  (p.  283).  Retracing  our 
steps  by  the  North  Circular  Road,  the  first  tram  line  right, 
leads  by  the  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital  along  Berkeley 
Street  and  Blessington  Street  left  back  to  Dorset  Street, 
following  which  right  to  the  intersection  of  Dominick  Street 
Upper  and  Lower  we  meet  on  the  corner  of  the  latter  left 
the  Dominican  Church  of  St.  Saviour  (p.  284).  Following 
Bolton  Street,  the  continuation  of  Dorset  Street  to  Henrietta 
Street  left,  we  see,  facing  the  head  of  the  latter  street.  The 
Kings  Inns  and  haw  Library  (p.  172),  south  of  which  are  the 
Linenhall  Barracks.  Returning  by  Henrietta  Street,  and 
proceeding  along  the  latter  to  right  North  King  Street,  that 
thoroughfare  wdll  lead  us  to  left  Blackhall  Place,  centre  of 
the  old  Danish  district  of  Ostmanstowm  or  Oxmantown,  in 
which  is  situated  the  Blue  Coat  or  King’s  Hospital  (p.  109). 
Following  Blackhall  Place  south  w^e  again  reach  the  northern 
quays ; and  returning  by  Ellis’  and  Arran  Quays,  past  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Paul,  we  reach,  opposite 
Whitworth  Bridge,  Church  Street,  on  the  left  of  wdiich  are 
situated  the  Capuchin  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  and 
the  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Michan  (p.  18).  Retracing  our 
steps  to  the  Quays  we  again  return  to  O’Connell  Bridge. 

Once  more  starting  from  College  Green,  proceeding  south 
past  the  Provost’s  House  in  Grafton  Street,  and  following 
the  College  wall  into  Nassau  Street,  formerly  St.  Patrick’s 
Well  Lane,  the  first  turning  right  is  Dawson  Street,  on 
the  left  of  which  are  St.  Ann's  Church  (p.  281),  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (p.  162),  and  the  Mansion  House  (p.  243). 
Proceeding  into  St.  Stephen’s  Green  north  and  turning  left 
the  first  street  left  is  Kildare  Street.  Passing  right  the 
buildings  of  the  Church  oj  Ireland  Training  College  and  the 
statue  of  Lord  Plunkett  in  Kildare  Place,  we  reach  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  National 
Library  (p.  332)  left,  and  the  Museum  (p.  332)  right, 
Leinster  House  (p.  310)  forming  the  central  background. 
From  the  south-east  exit  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
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Leinster  Lawn  The  National  Gallery  (p.  334)  may  be  visited.  Itinerary 
and  the  visitor  can  return  by  the  north-east  corner  of  Leinster 
House  to  Kildare  Street.  Opposite  in  Molesworth  Street 
is  the  Masonic  Hall.  Beyond  the  National  Library  on  the 
right  of  Kildare  Street  is  the  College  of  Physicians  (p.  293). 

Again  returning  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green  and  turning  left  by 
its  north  and  east  sides,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  the  College 
of  Science,  into  Earlsfort  Terrace  we  pass  right  the  Royal 
University,  on  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1865  (p.  278), 
opposite  to  which  are  the  Alexandra  College  and  School. 

At  the  back  of  the  University  buildings  are  the  gardens  of 
Lord  Iveagh’s  residence.  Returning  to  St.  Stephen’s  Green 
South  we  pass  the  Catholic  University  with  its  Chapel  (p.  289), 
and  turn  left  into  Harcourt  Street  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern,  formerly 
the  Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway.  From  this  point 
the  Rathmines  tram  may  be  taken  to  Terenure,  whence 
Rathfarnham  may  be  visited  by  electric  tram,  or  the  steam 
tram  taken  to  Blessington  and  Pollaphuca  (p.  339).  Lucan 
(p.  339)  can  be  reached  by  electric  tram  from  Park  Gate  Street 
(Route  1);  and  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  either  by  electric 
tram  from  the  Nelson  Column  or  by  rail  from  Westland  Row 
terminus.  Killiney  and  Bray  (p.  338)  are  accessible  by  rail, 
either  from  the  latter  or  from  the  Harcourt  Street  terminus 
of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway.  The  grounds 
of  the  1907  Exhibition  can  be  reached  by  Donnybrook, 

Blackrock,  or  Dalkey  trams  from  the  Nelson  Column  or  from 
College  Green,  and  probably  arrangements  will  be  made  by 
the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  for  through  cars  from 
all  the  principal  suburbs. 
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APPENDIX  II 


DUBLIN  TRAMWAYS 

Ballybough  and  Park  Gate  Street  Line 

From  Park  Gate  (north  side  of  King’s  Bridge)  by  northern 
quays  to  Grattan  Bridge,  thence  by  Capel  Street,  Great 
Britain  Street,  Summer  Hill,  and  Ballybough  Road  to  the 
Tolka  at  Ballybough  Bridge. 

Clonskea  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (south  side)  by  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Dawson  Street,  St. 
Stephen’s  Green  North  and  East,  Leeson  Street  Lower  and 
Upper,  The  Appian  Way,  Chelmsford  Road,  Cullens  wood 
Road,  and  Sandford  Road  to  Clonskea. 

Clontarf,  Dollymount,  and  Howth  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (north  side)  by  North  Earl 
Street,  Talbot  Street,  Amiens  Street,  North  Strand,  Clontarf, 
and  Dollymount  (for  North  Bull  Golf  Links),  and  thence  by 
Sutton  to  Howth. 

Tram  from  Sutton  to  Howth  Summit,  and  thence  to 
Howth  railway  terminus. 

Dalkey,  Kingstown,  and  Blackrock  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (south  side)  by  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Grafton  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Merrion 
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Square  North,  Mount  Street  Lower,  Northumberland  Road, 
Pembroke  Road,  Ball’s  Bridge,  Merrion  Road,  Booterstown, 
Blackrock,  Monkstown,  and  Kingstown  to  Dalkey. 

Dolphin’s  Barn  and  Glasnevin  Line 

From  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  by  Glasnevin  Road, 
Phibsborough  Road,  North  Circular  Road,  Berkeley  Road, 
Blessington  Street,  North  Frederick  Street,  Rutland  Square 
East,  and  Sackville  Street;  thence  by  the  Harold’s  Cross 
line  (q.v.)  to  Clanbrassil  Street,  where  it  diverges  by  South 
Circular  Road  to  the  Grand  Canal  at  Rialto  Bridge. 

Donnybrook  and  Phcenix  Park  Line 

From  Phoenix  Park  (North  Circular  Road  Gate)  by  North 
Circular  Road,  Berkeley  Road,  Blessington  Street,  North 
Frederick  Street,  Rutland  Square  East,  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Grafton  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Merrion 
Square  North  and  East,  Baggot  Street,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
Morehampton  Road  to  the  Dodder  at  Donnybrook  Bridge. 


Harold’s  Cross  and  Rathfarnham  to  Drumcondra 

From  Drumcondra  Bridge  (over  the  Tolka)  by  Drumcondra 
Road,  Dorset  Street  Lower,  Blessington  Street,  North 
Frederick  Street,  Rutland  Square  East,  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  College  Green,  South  Great  George’s 
Street,  Aungier  Street,  Camden  Street,  Harrington  Street, 
Clanbrassil  Street,  and  Harold’s  Cross  Road  to  Terenure,  and 
thence  to  Rathfarnham. 

Another  line  runs  from  Whitehall  (Drumcondra  Road) 
by  Dorset  Street  Lower  and  Upper,  Bolton  Street,  Capel 
Street,  Grattan  Bridge,  Parliament  Street,  and  Dame  Street 
to  College  Green. 


Inchicore  Line 

From  Westland  Row  by  Merrion  Street  Upper,  Lincoln 
Place,  Nassau  Street,  College  Green,  Dame  Street,  Lord 
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Dublin  Edward  Street,  Christchurch  Place,  High  Street,  Thomas 
Street,  James’  Street,  Mount  Brown,  and  Old  Kilmainham 
to  Richmond  Military  Barracks  and  Inchicore. 

Kenilworth  Road  and  Lansdowne  Road 

From  Kenilworth  Road  (corner  of  Harold’s  Cross  Road) 
by  Kenilworth  Square,  Grosvenor  Road,  Castlewood  Avenue 
(Rathmines),  Belgrave  Square  North,  Charleston  Road, 
Chelmsford  Road,  The  Appian  Way,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
Pembroke  Road  to  corner  of  Lansdowne  Road,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Dalkey  line. 

King’s  Bridge  Line 

From  King’s  Bridge  (south  side)  by  the  southern  quays 
to  O’Connell  Bridge,  thence  by  D’Olier  Street,  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Westland  Row  (terminus  of  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway),  Merrion  Square  West,  Merrion  Row, 
St.  Stephen’s  Green  East,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Hatch  Street 
to  Harcourt  Street  (terminus  of  Dublin  and  South-Eastern 
Railway). 

Another  line  runs  from  Park  Gate  (north  side  of  King’s 
Bridge)  by  the  northern  quays  to  O’Connell  Bridge. 

Rathmines  and  Terenure  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (south  side)  by  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Grafton  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Dawson 
Street,  St.  Stephen’s  Green  West,  Harcourt  Street,  Rich- 
mond Street,  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Roads  to  Terenure, 
close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  steam 
tram. 

Another  line  branches  from  the  former  at  the  foot  of 
Rathgar  Road  (Rathmines)  and  proceeds  by  Rathmines 
Upper  and  Dartry  Road  to  the  Dodder  near  Milltown. 

Palmerston  Park  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (south  side)  by  Sackville  Street, 
Westmoreland  Street,  College  Green,  South  Great  George’s 
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Street,  Aungier  Street,  Camden  Street,  Charlemont  Street, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Charleston  Road,  Belgrave  Square,  and 
Palmerston  Road  to  Palmerston  Park  (Rathmines  Upper). 

Sandymount  Line 

From  the  Nelson  Column  (south  side)  by  Sackville  Street, 
O’Connell  Bridge,  D’Olier  Street,  South  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Ringsend  Road,  Irishtown  Road,  Tritonville  Road, 
and  Sandymount  Road  to  the  Martello  Tower  overlooking 
Sandymount  Strand. 

Another  line  runs  via  Sackville  Street,  O’Connell  Bridge, 
Westmoreland  Street,  Nassau  Street,  Merrion  Square  North, 
Mount  Street  Lower,  Northumberland  Road,  Haddington 
Road,  Bath  Avenue,  London  Bridge  Road,  Tritonville  Road, 
and  Sandymount  Road  to  Sandymount  Green. 
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INDEX 


Abbey  Street,  17. 

Theatre,  269. 

Abington,  Mrs.  Frances,  251. 

Acis  and  Galatea , 194. 

Act  of  Union,  164. 

‘ Addison’s  Walk,’  207,  323. 
Aithelflaed,  Queen,  5. 

/Ethelstan,  King,  6. 

Albert  Memorial,  299. 

Aldborough  House,  312. 

Alexandra,  Queen,  276. 

Allen,  Archbishop  John,  46. 

All  Hallows,  Priory  of,  114,  122,  133, 
212,  224. 

Andrew,  Provost  Francis,  119,  134. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle , 7. 

Anna  LifTey,  derivation  of  name, 
169. 

Anne,  Queen,  122. 

‘ Antient  Britons,’  161. 

Apprentices,  regulations  with  regard 
to,  232. 

Archbold,  Danish  sept  of,  49. 

Ardee,  7. 

Arklow,  15,  16,  225. 

Armagh,  Book  of,  128. 

Arran  Bridge,  95. 

Artane,  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen 
at,  47,  94. 

Ath-buidhe-Tlachtghe  (Athboy),  14. 
Ath  Cliath,  Irish  name  of  Dublin, 
3- 

Aulaf,  or  Olav,  the  White,  5. 

— — son  of  Godfrey,  6,  9. 

Aulaf  Cuaran,  8,  9. 

Aungier  Street  Theatre,  247. 

Back  Lane,  52,  116. 

Badge,  King  John’s,  38,  66. 
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, Baggotrath,  manor-house,  castle, 
and  lands  of,  50,  87,  94,  116, 
146. 

Balbriggan  hosiery,  182. 

Baldwin,  Provost  Richard,  119,  1215, 
130,  187. 

Balfe,  Michael  William,  317. 

Ballast  Board,  Dublin,  141,  146. 

Ball,  Sir  Robert,  135. 

Ball’s  Bridge,  134,  150. 

Balloon  ascents  from  Dublin,  189. 

Ballybough  Bridge,  stake  weir  at, 
17- 

Bank  of  Ireland,  154,  164. 

Banks,  Joseph,  R.A.,  statues  by, 
169, 

Banquets,  City,  229. 

Barber-Surgeons,  Gild  of,  225. 

Barlow,  Jane,  D.Litt. , 120. 

Barrack  Bridge,  107. 

Barrett,  Provost  ‘Jacky,’  121. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Ann,  252. 

Spranger,  251,  317. 

Basilea,  sister  of  Strongbow,  24. 

Bedford  Asylum,  163. 

Tower,  101. 

Beggars'  Opera,  performed  by  chil- 
dren in  Dublin,  192. 

Bellabroa,  or  Bellahoe,  battle  of, 
70. 

Bellamy,  Mrs.  George  Ann,  247, 
317- 

Belvedere  House,  180,  313. 

Ben  Edair  (Howth),  3. 

Beresfora,  Lord  John  George,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  125,  130. 

Right  Honourable  John,  159, 

167. 

Bermingham  Tower,  97,  100. 


Blacaire,  son  of  Godfrey,  6. 

* Black  Dog’  prison,  205. 
Blessington,  tram  to,  339. 

Blood,  Colonel,  his  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  89, 
90. 

‘ Bloody  Bridge,’  90,  95,  107. 

* Bloody  Fields,’  37,  86. 

Blowick  (Bullock),  16,  44. 

Blue  Coat  School,  founded,  89,  96, 
no,  151. 

Boher-na-gloch,  meaning  of,  4. 
Borlace,  Sir  John,*  Lord  Justice, 
81. 

' Bossi  work,’  181. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  207. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

134- 

‘ Botany  Bay,’  127. 

‘ Bottle  Riot,’  the,  264. 
Bowling-greens,  183. 

Boyd,  Captain  John  M ‘Neill,  R.  N., 
65- 

Boyle,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  61,  64, 
79,  210. 

Boyne,  battle  of,  93. 

Bradogue  stream,  145. 

Brandon,  Countess  of,  180. 

Breagha,  kingdom  of,  6. 

Breifne  (Breffni),  principality  of,  14. 
Brian  Boru,  King  of  Ireland,  9,  10, 
129. 

Bridge  Street,  95. 

Brinkley,  Reverend  John,  134. 

Brodar,  son  of  Thorkill,  Danish 
chieftain,  14. 

Browne,  Colonel,  and  the  police 
charge  at  Trinity  College,  122. 

Peter,  Latin  panegyric  by,  1x8. 

Bruce,  Edward,  invasion  of  Ireland 
by,  40,  56. 

Brunanburh  (Brumby),  battle  of,  6. 
Bryant,  Sophie,  D.  Lit t. , 120. 

‘ Bucks  ’ and  ( Bloods,’  204. 

Bulkeley,  Archbishop  Launcelot,  79. 

‘ Bully’s  Acre,’  109. 

Burke,  Edmund,  125,  299,  315. 

Thomas  H.,  murder  of,  278. 

Butcher,  Samuel,  D.D. , Bishop  of 
Meath,  124. 

Butt  Bridge,  298. 

Buttevant  Tower,  145. 

Cair  Abroc  (York),  6. 


Cairns,  Hugh  M'Calmont,  Chancellor,  Index 
Dublin  University,  130. 

Calcraft,  J.  W.,  lessee,  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  265. 

Capel  Street,  40. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  77. 

Carlisle  Bridge,  161,  162,  167,  298. 

Carmelites,  Discalced,  116,  154,  282. 

Carolan,  Turlough,  64. 

Carroll,  King  of  Leinster,  5. 

Cary’s  Hospital,  164. 

Cassels,  Richard,  125,  129,  131,  164, 

185. 

Castleknock,  40,  85. 

Castle  market,  opened,  141. 

Castle  steps,  the,  52. 

Castle  Street  ( Vicus  Castri ),  98,  100, 

179- 

Cast  lereagh,  Viscount,  160. 

Cathedrals : — 

Christchurch,  12,  19,  etc. 

St.  Patrick’s,  56,  etc. 

Catley,  Anne,  188. 

Cemeteries,  Dublin,  306. 

' Chain  Book,’  the,  232,  242. 

Challoner,  Lucas,  115. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  124,  125. 

Channel  Row  Nunnery,  96,  194. 

Chapelizod,  146  n. 

Chappel,  William,  116. 

Charitable  Infirmary,  the,  183. 

Musical  Society,  the,  184. 

Charlemont,  James  Caulfield,  Earl 
of,  156. 

House,  178,  180,  196,  311. 

Chequer  Lane,  172,  178. 

Chester,  5. 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  78,  99. 

House,  164. 

Churches : — 

Church  of  Ireland — 

Albert  Chapel,  281. 

St.  Andrew’s,  17,  97,  163. 

St.  Ann’s,  141,  208,  281. 

St.  Audoen’s,  37,  52,  etc.,  85. 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  281. 

St.  Bride’s,  96,  208. 

St.  Catherine’s,  208. 

St.  George’s  (Hardwicke  Street), 

280. 

St.  Luke’s,  141. 

St.  Mark’s,  209. 

St.  Mary’s  (Mountjoy  Street), 

281. 
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Churches — continued. 

Church  of  Ireland — 

St.  Matthew’s,  Irishtown,  208. 

St.  Michan’s,  17,  18,  96 , 194. 

St.  Stephen’s  (Upper  Mount 
Street),  280. 

St.  Thomas’s,  208,  209. 

St.  Werburgh’s,  14,  95,  209. 
Roman  Catholic — 

Pro-Cathedral,  288. 

St.  Andrew’s  (Westland  Row), 
289. 

SS.  Augustine  and  John,  287. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  284. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  282. 

St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  285. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  (Mount 
Argus),  287. 

St.  Peter’s  (Phibsborough),  283. 
St.  Saviour’s,  284. 

St.  Theresa’s,  282. 

Catholic  University  Chapel,  289. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
285. 

Our  Lady  of  Refuge  (Rath- 
mines),  290. 

Three  Patrons  (Rathgar),  290. 
Baptist — 

Harcourt  Street,  291. 
Presbyterian — 

Findlater’s  Church,  291. 
Unitarian — 

St.  Stephen’s  Green,  West,  291. 
Wesleyan  Methodist — 

Centenary  Chapel,  291. 

Church  Lane,  17. 

Cibber,  Mrs.,  193. 

City  Hall,  153,  240. 

Theatre,  the,  Capel  Street,  253. 

Clane,  Militia  regiment  at,  161. 
Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  44. 

Lionel,  Duke  of,  42,  98. 

Thomas,  Duke  of,  43. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  91. 

Cloncurry,  Lord,  191. 

Clonliffe,  259. 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  10,  17. 

Coburg  Gardens,  the,  274. 

Codex  Usserianus,  129. 

Z,  129. 

Collar  of  SS,  presented  to  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  89,  218. 

College  Green,  14,  17. 

Park,  the,  131. 
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Collet’s  Inn,  172. 

Commercial  Buildings,  the,  163. 
Comyn,  Archbishop,  36,  37,  38,  56. 
Coote,  Sir  Charles,  83. 

Conchobar  (Connor),  son  of  Flann, 
5- 

O’Melaghlin,  13. 

Conduit,  the  City,  301. 

Confey,  near  Leixlip,  5. 

Conghalach  defeats  and  slays  Bla- 
caire,  7,  8. 

slain  by  Aulaf,  son  of  Godfrey, 

9- 

Constantine,  King  of  Scots,  at  Brun- 
anburh,  6. 

Constitution  Hill,  172,  173. 
Conyngham,  Right  Hon.  William, 
129,  171. 

Coombe,  the,  156,  224. 

Cork  Hill,  14,  101. 

House,  82,  240. 

Tower,  100. 

Cornewalshe,  James,  50. 

Cornmarket,  52. 

Corporation,  Dublin,  218,  etc. 
Crampton  Memorial,  146. 

Crane,  the,  77. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  89. 

Oliver,  88. 

Cristin  the  Ostman,  35. 

Cross  of  Cong,  the,  26,  333. 

Crow  Street  Theatre,  195,  250,  256, 
257,  260,  262. 

Crumlin,  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
O’ Byrnes,  77. 

Cullen’s  Wood,  slaughter  of  the 
citizens  in,  37. 

Curragh  of  Kildare,  9. 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  64. 

Sarah,  272. 

Cusack,  Thomas,  217. 

Custom  House,  the,  77,  141,  145, 
150,  160,  162,  164,  167,  etc.,  200. 

Dalcassians,  the,  household  troops 
of  Brian  Boru,  8,  11. 

Dalkey,  16,  336. 

Daly,  Richard,  257. 

Dame's  Gate,  14,  94,  141. 

Dame  Street,  14,  97,  141,  163,  197. 
D'Amici  family,  the,  192. 

Dangers  of  the  streets,  197. 

Danish  relics,  11. 

Dargan,  William,  277,  299. 


Davis,  Sir  William,  17. 
de  Bicknor,  Archbishop  Alexander, 

41* 

de  Burgh,  Richard,  40. 

William,  42. 

de  Cogan,  Miles,  14. 
de  Glanville,  Ranulf,  36. 
de  la  Boullaye  le  Gouz,  Monsieur, 
95- 

de  Lacy,  Hugh,  Bailli  of  Dublin,  34. 
de  Loundres,  Archbishop  Henry,  38, 
56,  9 7- 

de  Lucy,  Sir  Antoine,  41. 
de  Rokeby,  Sir  Thomas,  49. 
de  Saundeford,  Archbishop  Fulk,  62. 
de  St.  Paul,  John,  24. 
de  Vere,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  42. 
de  Wikeford,  Archbishop,  56. 
Delany,  Dr.  Patrick,  Dean  of  Down, 
128,  323. 

Delgany,  battle  of,  12. 

Derrick’s  views,  100. 

Dethyke,  Mr. , letter  of,  50. 

Devlin  stream,  the,  15. 

Diarmaid  mac  Murchadh  (Dermot 
MacMurrough),  13. 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Donnchadh,  Mael- 
na-mbo,  13. 

Dimma,  The  Book  of,  128. 

Dirty  Lane,  163. 

Dixon,  Professor  W.  MacNeile,  120. 
Dodder  Stream,  the,  150,  303. 
Doggett,  Thomas,  212,  317. 
Domhnall  mac  Murchadh,  the  Fat, 
1 3 • 

Doncha  M ‘Donnell,  King  of  Lein- 
ster, 9. 

Donnybrook,  150. 

Dopping,  Anthony,  119. 

Down  Survey,  the,  146. 

Drake,  John,  44,  217,  221. 

Drapiers  Letters , the,  144. 

Drew,  Sir  Thomas,  R.  H.A.,  27,  53, 
59,  61,  63,  64,  126. 

Drogheda  Street,  179,  185. 
Drummond,  Thomas,  242. 
Drunkenness,  eighteenth  century, 
206. 

Dubhgall,  son  of  Aulaf,  11. 
Dubhgall’s  Bridge,  11. 

Dublina,  Princess,  3. 

Dublin  Castle,  38,  73,  56,  etc. 
Dubourg,  Matthew,  193. 

Ducrow’s  Circus,  264. 

Z 


\ Duelling,  eighteenth  century,  206. 

1 Duke’s  Lawn,  the,  183. 

| Dun,  Sir  Patrick,  274,  294,  306. 
Dungan’s  Hill,  85. 

Dunleary,  now  Kingstown,  276. 
Dunsink  Observatory,  the,  131,  134. 
Durrow,  The  Book  of,  128. 

Duv  Gall,  the  (Black  Strangers),  4. 
Linn,  or  Diflyn,  4. 

Eachmarcach,  goes  ‘ beyond  seas,’ 
i T3* 

Eadred,  King  of  Northumbria,  8. 
Edmund,  King,  baptizes  Godfrey, 
son  of  Sitric,  8. 

Edward  II.,  King,  40. 

vii.,  King,  276. 

Egils,  Scandinavian  mercenary,  6. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  72,  77,  115,  125, 
133- 

Elwood,  Dr.,  Vice- Provost,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  129. 

Emmett,  Robert,  151,  271,  323. 

Thomas,  member  of  Executive 

Directory,  United  Irishmen,  159. 
English  opera,  vogue  of,  253. 

Essex  Bridge,  17,  55,  95,^141,  144. 
156,  243,  298. 

Esmonde,  Doctor,  officer  in  Militia 
regiment,  16  t. 

Exchequer  Street,  formerly  St. 

George’s  Lane,  172. 

Exhibitions,  Dublin,  277,  278,  345. 

Fagel  Library,  the,  127. 

Farquhar,  George,  246,  247. 
Faughart,  battle  of,  41. 

Faulkner,  George,  187. 

Faulkner  s Journal,  193. 

Fenian  Conspiracy,  the,  277. 

Fin  Gall  (White  Strangers),  the,  4,  16. 
Fingall,  Earl  of,  4,  83. 

Finglas,  near  Dublin,  85,  93. 
Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall,  192, 
259- 

Fitz-Gerald,  Lord  Edward,  159,  160, 
211,  324. 

Fitzgibbon,  John,  Earl  of  Clare,  125, 
i58-  323- 

Fitz-Henry,  Meiler,  97. 

Fitzsimons,  Alderman  John,  98. 
Fitzstephen,  Robert,  19. 

FitzSymonds,  James,  70. 

FitzWilliam,  Lord,  158,  167. 
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Fleet  Street,  165. 

Fleetwood,  General,  88. 

Flood,  Henry,  130. 

Fly-boats';  on  the  canals,  305. 
Footpads  and  highwaymen,  202. 

Fort  Carew,  threatened  by  insurgents, 
82. 

Four  Courts,  the,  162,  164,  170,  etc. 
Four  Courts  Marshalsea,  the,  212. 
Franchises  of  Dublin,  riding  the, 
223. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  130. 
Freedom  of  the  City,  236. 

Fullerton,  James,  Master  of  Dublin 
Grammar  School,  115. 

Gaiety  Theatre,  the,  267. 

Gallows  Green,  89. 

Gandon,  James,  165,  168,  169,  170, 
173- 

Garret  Oge,  son  of  ‘the  Great  Earl,’ 
Lord  Deputy,  46 ; dies  in  the 
Tower,  48. 

Garrick,  David,  248. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  Lord- Lieutenant, 
40. 

Geminiani,  Italian  musician,  187, 
192. 

General  Post  Office,  142,  273,  295. 
George  I.,  144,  243. 

11.,  153- 

in.,  134,  242. 

iv.,  121,  263,  275. 

of  Denmark,  Prince,  147. 

George’s  Lane,  185,  247. 

Quay,  200. 

Geraldines,  the,  feuds  with  the 
Butlers,  46. 

Gilbert,  Sir  John  T. , 243. 

Gilds,  Dublin,  216,  219. 

Gild  of  St.  George,  221. 

Gild  Halls,  230,  238. 

Glenmalure,  Pass  of,  74,  76. 
Glennmama,  battle  of,  10. 

Glen  Southwell,  cromlech  at,  6. 
Godfrey,  or  Guthfrith,  King  of  Dub- 
lin, 6. 

Godfrey,  son  of  Sitric,  first  Christian 
Danish  king,  8. 

‘Godless  Florin,’  the,  171  n. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  299. 

Gormflaith,  daughter  of  Murchadh, 
marries  Brian  Boru,  9. 

Grafton  Street,  94,  133,  162. 
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Grand  Canal,  the,  162,  303,  305. 

Grattan,  Henry,  130,  157,  158,  242, 
299,  320. 

Bridge,  145,  146,  151,  156,  298. 

Grattan’s  Parliament,  158. 

Gray,  Sir  John,  299,  303. 

Great  George’s  Street,  South,  197. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, 107. 

Grey,  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
74- 

Guinness,  Sir  Benjamin  Lee,  restores 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  58. 

Gunn,  Michael,  builds  Gaiety 
Theatre,  267. 

Gyda,  marries  Olaf  Trygvasson,  8. 

Hadrian  iv.,  Pope,  Bull  of,  34. 

Haliday,  Charles,  author  of  Scandi- 
navian Kingdom,  of  Dublin,  321. 

Hamilton,  Edwin,  author  of  Turko 
the  Terrible,  268. 

James,  Master  of  Dublin 

Grammar  School,  115. 

Sir  William  Rowan,  121,  135, 

321. 

Hugh  Douglas,  miniature- 

painter,  185. 

Handel,  George  Frederick,  visits 
Dublin,  192. 

Harold,  Danish  sept  of,  49. 

Harold’s  Cross,  199,  272. 

Hasculf,  son  of  Raghnall,  last  Danish 
King  of  Dublin,  14,  17. 

Hawkins’  Street,  18,  146,  180. 

Head-dresses,  eighteenth  century, 
187. 

Hell  Fire  Club,  the,  204. 

Henrietta  Street,  162,  172,  173. 

Henry  II.,  13,  33,  97. 

IV.,  43- 

v. , 105. 

VII.,  49- 

vm. , 69,  105. 

High  School,  the,  109. 

Hingamund,  flees  to  Mercia,  5. 

Hoggen  Green,  17,  115,  163,  164, 
244. 

Holyhead,  199. 

Hooker,  John,  73,  74. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  the,  184. 

Hospitallers,  Priory  of  the,  98,  104. 

Howth,  Hill  of,  3,  16,  44,  202,  335. 

Howth,  Lord,  191. 
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Huguenot  weavers  in  Dublin,  155. 
Humber  Stane,  Aulaf  lands  at,  6. 

Inchiquin,  Lord,  joins  Marquess  of 
Ormonde,  86,  87. 

Inns  of  Court,  172. 

Ireland’s  Eye,  5,  16. 

Ireton,  Major-General,  left  in  com- 
mand by  Cromwell,  88. 

Irish  Poor  Law  Act,  277. 

Island  Bridge,  136,  156,  162. 

Isolde’s  Tower,  146. 

Ivar,  Danish  conqueror  of  Dublin,  5. 
Iveagh,  Lord,  63,  130. 

Ivory,  Thomas,  no. 

James  ii.,  enters  Dublin,  92,  117. 
James’  Gate  Brewery,  155. 
Jaunting-cars,  Dublin,  201. 

Jervis,  Sir  Humphrey,  Sheriff  of 
Dublin,  95. 

Jesuits,  house  and  chapel  of,  in  Back 
Lane,  116. 

Jocelin,  Life  of  St.  Patrick , 3. 

Johan  le  Deve(John  the  Mad),  14,  17. 
John,  King,  Lord  of  Ireland,  35. 
John’s  Lane,  163. 

Johnston,  Francis,  103,  107,  166, 
194,  211. 

Jones,  ‘ Buck,'  259. 

Colonel  Michael,  lands  in 

Ireland,  17,  85. 

Jordan,  ‘ Dolly,’  258. 

Joy,  Henry,  Chief  Baron,  171. 
Judicial  combat,  75. 

Kean,  Charles,  264. 

Edmund,  264. 

Keating,  James,  Prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  105. 

Kells,  Book  of,  128. 

Kemble,  John  Philip,  257. 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  obtains  patent 
for  issue  of  copper  coin,  143. 
Kenmare  House,  181. 

Kerry  House,  179. 

Kildare  Place  Society,  the,  274, 
306. 

Killiney  Hill,  278,  338. 

Kilmainham,  47,  98,  103,  162. 
Kilmashogue,  battle  of,  5. 

Kilwarden,  Arthur,  Viscount,  130. 

Lord  Chief-Justice,  272. 

Kincora,  palace  of  Brian  Boru,  10. 


King,  Archbishop,  55,  125. 

King’s  Bridge,  276,  298. 

Hospital,  the,  10,  96,  109,  147. 

Inns,  the,  145,  162,  172,  etc. 

Kingstown,  renamed,  276,  336. 
Kirwan,  Reverend  Doctor,  195. 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  103,  155, 
190. 

Lamb  Alley,  remains  of  New  Gate 
in,  52. 

Lambay,  island  of,  16. 

La  Touche,  David  Digges,  154. 
Lazar’s  Hill,  17,  87,  180. 

Le  Botiller  (Butler),  Thomas,  105. 
Lecky,  Richard,  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century , 161. 

W.  E.  Hartpole,  299. 

Le  Gros,  Raymond,  19. 

Leinster,  Book  of,  129. 

House,  178,  180,  310. 

Leixlip,  boundary  of  Danish  King- 
dom, 16. 

linens,  182. 

Lever,  Charles,  318. 

Liber  A Ibus,  220,  224,  242. 

Liberties  of  St.  Patrick’s,  66,  155. 
Library  Square,  127. 

Liffey,  the,  15,  146. 

Lighting  of  Dublin,  197. 

Lisburn,  Lord,  62. 

Lloyd,  Eugene,  Proctor  of  Dublin 
University,  119. 

Doctor  Humphrey,  132. 

Lochlann  (Scandinavia),  5. 

Loftus,  Adam,  Archbishop-  of  Ar- 
magh, 1 14,  130,  134. 

Viscount  Ely,  79. 

Lord  Edward  Street,  19. 

Lorrimers  in  Castle  Street,  98. 

Loop  Line,  the,  168. 

Lover,  Samuel,  64,  319. 

Lucan  House,  339. 

Lucas,  Doctor  Charles,  152,  242, 
250. 

MacMorrough,  King  Donall, 
49. 

King  Dermot,  13. 

Macarthy,  Reverend  Teigue,  Chap- 
lain to  King  James  11.,  118. 
Maelmithigh,  King  of  Ireland,  7. 
Magnetical  Observatory,  the,  132. 
Malachy  11.,  King,  9. 
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Mangan,  James  Clarence,  315. 

Mansion  House,  the,  144,  243. 

Marino,  Clontarf,  325. 

Marlborough  Green,  189, 

Marsh,  Archbishop  Narcissus,  60, 
66,  117,  134. 

Marsh’s  Library,  66. 

Massingberde,  Sir  Oswald,  Prior  of 
Kilmainham,  105. 

Mathew,  Father  Theobald,  169,  299. 

Maturin,  Charles  Robert,  316. 

Maupas,  Sir  John,  defeats  Edward 
Bruce  at  Faughart,  41. 

Mayo,  Richard  Southwell  Bourke, 
sixth  Earl  of,  assassinated  in  the 
Andamans,  65,  319. 

Mayor  of  the  Bull  Ring,  office  of, 
226. 

Mayor,  Lord,  title  bestowed  by 
Charles  11. , 89. 

Meath  Hospital,  the,  195. 

Liberties,  the,  208. 

Mendicity  Institute,  the,  261,  314. 

Mercer’s  Hospital,  184,  195. 

Mercia,  the  Danes  flee  to,  5. 

Merrion  Square,  179,  181. 

Messiah,  The , first  performed  in 
Dublin,  192. 

Metropolitan  Police,  Dublin,  organ- 
ised, 155. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway, 
the,  172. 

Minot,  Archbishop,  56,  62. 

Mint,  Master  of,  resident  in  Dublin 
Castle,  99. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  his  residence  on 
Usher’s  Island,  261. 

Moira  House,  178,  313. 

Molesworth  Street,  179. 

Molyneux,  Sir  Thomas,  322. 

Asylum,  274,  281. 

William,  125,  320. 

Moore,  Doctor  Michael,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  118. 

Thomas,  195,  299,  315. 

Mornington,  Earl  of,  163,  184,  194, 

252,  319- 

Mortimer,  Edmund  de,  44. 

Sir  George,  41. 

Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  42. 

Roger,  Earl  of  March,  43. 

Mosse,  Doctor  Bartholomew,  185. 

‘ Mosse’s  Gardens,’  189. 

Mossop,  Henry,  249,  251,  252,  257. 
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Mullinahac,  i.e.  Dirty  Mill,  163,  303. 

Mulling,  Book  of,  128. 

Mulvany,  Isabella,  LL.D.,  120. 

Municipal  Reform  Bill,  the,  216, 
219. 

Murchadh,  son  of  Brian,  slain  at 
battle  of  Clontarf,  11. 

son  of  Finn,  King  of  Leinster, 

9-. 

Muircheartach  of  the  Leather  Cloaks, 
7- . 

Music  Halls,  Dublin,  269. 

Nanny  Water,  the,  15. 

Nassau  Street,  17,  127,  132,  134. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  the, 
334- 

National  Library,  the,  332. 

— — Museum,  the,  332,  etc. 

Navigation  Act,  the,  142. 

Nelson  Column,  the,  298. 

Newcomen,  Beverley,  106. 

Newcomen’s  Bank,  154,  241. 

New  Gate,  52,  91,  163. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  289. 

New  Square,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 127. 

Niall  Glun  Duv  (Black-knee),  5. 

North  Bull,  the,  144. 

North  Circular  Road,  191. 

Northumbria,  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  5. 

Oates,  Titus,  the  ' Popish  Plot’  of, 
91. 

O’Brien,  Turlough,  King  of  Munster, 
13- 

William  Smith,  277,  299. 

O'Byrnes,  sept  of  the,  49,  70,  74,  77, 
221. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  216,  219,  242, 
273,  299. 

O’Connell  Bridge,  formerly  Carlisle 
Bridge,  298. 

O’Connolly,  Owen,  divulges  plot  to 
seize  Dublin  Castle,  81. 

Odhba  (Ova),  battle  of,  13. 

O’Dogherty,  Sir  Cahir,  seizes  Cul- 
more  Fort,  and  takes  Derry,  78. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh  Roe,  escapes  from 
Dublin  Castle,  76,  101. 

O’ Hagan,  Turlough,  Bard  of  Tulla- 
hogue,  76. 

Lord,  171. 


O’Keeffe,  John,  184,  195,  254,  262, 
268,  316. 

Olaf  Trygvasson,  King  of  Norway,  8. 

Olaus  Magnus,  his  mention  of  Dub- 
lin, 4. 

O’Loghlen,  Sir  Michael,  171. 

O’Neill,  Art,  escapes  from  Dublin 
Castle,  76,  10 1. 

Henry,  escapes  from  Dublin 

Castle,  76,  101. 

Owen  Roe,  marches  on  Dublin, 

84,  85. 

Shane,  submits  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 77. 

Ormonde,  Pierse  Butler,  Earl  of,  46, 
49. 

Marquess  of,  84. 

Duke  of,  90,  95,  101,  108,  125. 

Bridge,  95,  274,  297. 

Market,  156. 

O’Ruadan,  Felix,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
55- 

Ostmanstown,  or  Oxmantown,  8,  15, 
16,  40,  95,  109. 

O’Tooles,  sept  of  the,  70,  172,  221. 

O'Toole,  St.  Laurence,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  19,  24. 

Ousel  Galley,  Society  of  the,  141. 

Oxmantown  Green,  183. 

Pageants,  City,  227,  etc. 

Pakenham,  Dean,  58,  65. 

Palmerston  Park,  38,  86. 

Park  Gate,  port  of  embarkation  for 
Dublin,  200,  201. 

Parliament  House,  the,  151,  164,  etc. 

Square,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 123. 

Parris,  Christopher,  48. 

Parsons,  Sir  William,  Lord  Justice, 
81. 

Patrick’s  Well  Lane,  132, 133. 

Paving  of  the  city,  197. 

Pearce,  Sir  Edward  Lovet,  164,  247. 

Perrott,  Sir  John,  76,  78,  145. 

Pershore  Abbey,  Worcestershire,  28. 

Petre,  Father,  proposes  to  hand  over 
Trinity  College  to  the  Jesuits, 
118. 

Petrie,  Doctor  George,  129,  321, 
324- 

Phoenix  Park,  85,  106,  162,  279,  328, 
etc. 


Phoenix  Park  murders,  278. 
Physicians,  King  and  Queen’s  College 
of.  93.  293- 

Pigeon  House,  the,  148,  200. 

Pill  Lane,  meaning  of  name,  145, 
189. 

Pillory,  the,  232. 

Plague  in  Dublin,  73,  89. 

Plantagenet,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
Lieutenant  by  letters  patent,  44. 
Plunkett,  Doctor  Oliver,  executed  at 
Tyburn,  91. 

Poddle  Stream,  the,  4,  37,  151,  301. 
Pollaphuca,  waterfall  of,  339. 

Pollen,  J.  Hungerford,  289. 

Poolbeg  Lighthouse,  the,  148. 

Poplin  weaving  in  Dublin,  182. 

Port  and  Docks  Board,  Dublin,  147. 
Portlester  Chapel,  the,  53. 

Preston,  General,  84,  85. 

Sir  Robert,  172. 

Preston’s  Inns,  173. 

Price  of  provisions  in  eighteenth- 
century  Dublin,  198. 

Prior,  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  22. 
Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of 
Irish  Manufactures , 143. 
Prosperous,  attack  on,  161. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  supposed 
mention  of  Dublin,  3. 

Powerscourt  House,  312. 

Ptie’s  Occurrences,  142,  193. 

Queen  Street,  no. 

Queen's  Theatre,  265. 

Radcliffe,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Sussex,  Viceroy,  71,  78,  105. 
Raghnall,  son  of  Thorkill,  13. 
Ragnal,  or  Reginald,  heir  to  the  King 
of  Dublin,  9. 

Ragnar  Lodbrok,  Norse  hero,  5. 
Raheny,  12,  198. 

Railways  : — 

Dublin  and  Kingstown,  304. 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
304- 

Great  Northern,  304. 

Great  Southern  and  Western,  304. 
Midland  Great  Western,  304. 
Ranelagh,  38. 

Gardens,  189. 

Rathfarnham,  5,  86,  161. 
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Rathmines,  37. 

battle  of,  86. 

Record  Tower,  the,  Dublin  Castle, 
101. 

Regent  House,  the,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  124. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  betrays  the  Irish 
Revolutionary  party,  160. 

Richard  II.  in  Dublin,  42. 

Richmond  Bridge,  170,  296. 

Tower,  the,  107. 

Ringsend,  14,  16,  86,  146,  147,  149, 
198,  200,  224. 

Rinuccini,  Papal  Nuncio,  84. 

Riots,  theatrical,  249,  260,  264. 
Robinson,  Thomas  Romney,  Astrono- 
mer-Royal, 321. 

Roe,  Henry,  restores  Christchurch, 
19. 

Rogerson,  Sir  John,  constructs  quay, 
149. 

Rosse,  William,  Earl  of,  130. 
Rotunda,  the,  186,  260. 

chapel,  the,  180. 

Roubiliac,  Louis  Franfois,  128. 

‘ Round  Church,’  the,  163. 

Rowing  Club,  Dublin  University,  135. 
Royal  Barracks,  the,  141. 

Canal,  the,  162,  303,  305. 

Dublin  Society,  the,  150,  178, 

207. 

Exchange,  the,  153,  164,  240. 

Hibernian  Academy,  the,  306. 

Hospital,  the,  96,  180. 

Irish  Academy,  the,  162. 

of  Music,  the,  306. 

Military  Hospital,  the,  162. 

Schools,  founded,  109. 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  306. 

Journal  of,  181. 

Rutland,  Charles,  Duke  of,  Viceroy, 
170,  190. 

Square,  179,  196. 

Ryder,  Thomas,  succeeds  Mossop  in 
Crow  Street  Theatre,  257. 

Sackville  Street,  179,  185. 

St.  Audoen’s  Arch,  40,  52. 

St.  George,  Church  of,  South  Great 
George’s  Street,  19,  96. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  19,  97. 

St.  Mary  del  Dam,  Church  of,  209. 
St.  Mary  del  Ostmanby,  8,  10,  17, 
39,  47.  55-  98-  22°- 
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St.  Mary,  Howth,  Church  of,  18. 

St.  Michael  le  Pole,  Church  of,  54. 

St.  Michael’s  Hill,  14. 

St.  Nicholas  Within,  Church  of,  141. 
St.  Patrick’s  Well,  64,  133. 

St.  Paul,  Church  of,  19,  97. 

St.  Sepulchre,  Palace  of,  57,  224. 

St.  Stephen,  Church  of,  Stephen’s 
Street,  19. 

St.  Stephen’s  Green,  94,  179,  197, 
203  n. 

St.  Thomas,  Priory  of,  36,  50. 
Salmon  Leap,  the,  16. 

Salmon,  Provost  George,  130. 

Sam’s  Coffee  House,  255. 
Sandymount,  198. 

Santry,  village  of,  161. 

Sarah  Bridge,  156,  162. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  318. 

William,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  71, 

222. 

Scavenger,  city,  oath  of,  235. 
Schomberg,  Duke  of,  epitaph  of,  62. 
Sedan  chairs,  201. 

Sentleger,  Dame  Mary,  63. 

Sir  Anthony,  69,  78. 

Sheil,  Richard  Lalor,  171. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  195,  249, 
316. 

Thomas,  248. 

Shirley,  James,  245. 

Siddons,  Sarah,  257. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  25,  72,  78,  98,  106, 
145- 

Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  80. 

' Silken  Thomas,’  46,  49,  98,  173. 
Simnel,  Lambert,  crowned  in  Christ- 
church, 45,  50,  105. 

Simpson’s  Hospital,  181. 

Sirr,  Major,  160,  212,  273. 

Sitric,  or  Sygtrygg,  King  of  Dublin, 

5,  6,  8. 

son  of  Aulaf,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18. 

Skeffington,  Sir  William,  * the 
Gunner,’  46,  48. 

Skerries,  near  Dublin,  15,  16. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  134. 

Smith,  Erasmus,  endows  schools, 
109. 

Smock  Alley  Theatre,  245,  246,  256, 
259. 

Smyth,  Edward,  153,  165,  169,  171, 

173.  i8°- 

South  Bull,  the,  144. 


South,  Sir  James,  135. 

Southerne,  Thomas,  316. 

Sparkes,  Isaac,  247. 

Speed,  John,  his  map  of  Dublin,  51, 

Ir5- 

Stanihurst,  Richard,  22,  172. 

State  of  Dublin  streets  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  196. 

Stearne,  John,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
131,  322. 

Doctor  John,  93,  115. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  322. 

Steevens’  Hospital,  183. 

‘Stella,’  epitaph  to,  59. 

Stephens,  James,  leader  of  the  Fenian 
Conspiracy,  277. 

Stevenson,  Sir  John  A.,  27,  317. 

Steyn,  the,  Danish  landing-place,  17, 
146,  224. 

Stonybatter,  4. 

Street,  George,  R.A.,  19. 

Street  signs,  198. 

Strongbow,  Richard,  Earl  of  Strigul, 
19,  22. 

Suffolk  Street,  17. 

Summer  Hill,  x 7. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  162. 

Swift,  Dean,  59,  125,  128,  143,  314. 

‘Swift’s’  Hospital,  182,  183. 

Taaffe,  Nicholas,  Lord,  his  letter 
to  George  II. , 153. 

Talbot,  Sir  John,  Viceroy,  145, 

Richard,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  91, 

no,  117. 

Tallaght,  scene  of  Fenian  rising,  277. 

Tandy,  James  Napper,  159. 

Tara,  palace  of  the  Irish  Ard  Righ, 
4- 

Tate,  Nahum,  poet  laureate,  119, 
316. 

Taylors’  Hall,  238. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  Provost, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  116. 

Templeogue,  near  Dublin,  86,  199. 

Tercentenary,  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, celebration  of,  122. 

Terenure,  199  ( see  Appendix  11.). 

Theatre  Royal,  Hawkins’  Street,  146, 
251,  260,  266. 

Thingmote  of  the  Danes,  17,  132. 

Tholsel,  the,  28,  239. 

Thomas  Court,  98,  155,  208. 

Thorolf,  Scandinavian  mercenary,  6. 


Thurot,  General,  lands  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  156. 

Tichborne,  Sir  Henry,  besieged  in 
Drogheda,  83. 

Tolka  Stream,  the,  10,  225. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  159,  320. 

‘Tories,’  Irish  origin  of  the  term, 
91. 

Townsend  Street,  17,  18,  87,  146, 
180,  184. 

I Tramways,  Dublin  electric,  278. 

I Tregury,  Archbishop,  monument  of, 
61. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  76,  94,  109, 
113,  etc. 

Hall,  residence  for  students, 

ii5- 

Turgesius,  identified  with  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  5. 

‘ Turlyhydes’  in  the  Dodder,  41. 

Tyrone  House,  178,  180,  311. 

Ulidia,  Irish  King  of,  6. 

United  Irish  Society,  159. 

Usher,  Archbishop  Henry,  80,  114. 

Ussher,  Archbishop  James,  124,  125, 
134.  321. 

Dr.  Henry,  134. 

Van  Homrigh,  Bartholomew,  94, 
218. 

Van  Nost,  embellishes  the  Rotunda, 
185,  242. 

Victoria,  Queen,  276. 

Victoria  Park,  Killiney,  152,  278. 

Vicus  Sutorum,  Le  Sutter  Lane, 
212. 

Viking  brooches,  in  National 
Museum,  16. 

Violante,  Madame,  246. 

Volunteers,  the  Irish,  159. 

Wages,  rate  of,  in  Dublin,  236. 

Walpole,  Sir  Edward,  128. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  45. 

Wardrobe  Tower,  the,  101,  103. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  212,  321. 

Water  supply  of  Dublin,  301. 

Wedgewood  frieze,  Rotunda,  186. 

I Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  318. 

Bridge,  297. 

Memorial,  300,  330. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, Viceroy,  65.  79,  99,  116. 
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Werburgh  Street,  179. 

Westmorland  Lock  Hospital,  184. 
Whaley,  ‘Buck,’ 323. 

Whiteside,  Sir  James,  64,  171. 
Whitworth  Bridge,  4,  170,  274,  296. 
Whyte,  Samuel,  195. 

Wicklow,  Danish  beacon  station,  16. 
Wide  Street  Commissioners,  141. 
Wilkinson,  Tate,  252,  255,  256,  258. 
William  III.,  92,  140. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Frances,  82. 
Winetavern  Street,  27,  77,  81. 


| Woffington,  ‘ Peg,’  246,  248,  255,  317. 
i ‘ Wood’s  Halfpence,’  143. 
j Worsaae’s  Account  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians  in  England,  16. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  107,  180. 
Wrought-iron,  108,  181. 

Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  the, 
129. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Dublin, 
33i. 
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Abbott  (J.  H.  M.).  Author  of  ‘Tommy 
Cornstilk.’  AN  OUTLANDER  IN 
ENGLAND:  Being  some  Impressionsof 
an  Australian  Abroad.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  . , , 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Acatos  (M.  J.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 
Adams  (Frank).  JACK SPRATT.  With  rw 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal  \6mo.  2 $. 

Adeney  (W.  F.),  M.A.  See  Bennett  and 

/Eschylus.  See  Classical  Translations. 
/Esop.  See  I.P.L.  „T 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison).  See  I.P.L. 
Alderson  (J.  P.).  MR.  ASQUITH.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo. 

AldVs^(Janet).  MADAME  GEOFFR1N, 

HER  SALON,  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  many  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  ?>vo.  1 os.  6d.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Alexander  (William),  D.D.,  Archbishop 
A of 3 Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND 
COUNSELS  OF  MANY  \ EARS. 

Aiken ^HunR)!  “h!  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With 
descriptions  in  English  and  French.  With 
ci  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Folio.  Five 
Guineas  net.  The  Plates  can  be  had 
separately  in  a Portfolio.  ^>3>  3J-  n£l- 

AllenTc!  C.)  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Allen  (Jessie).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Allen  (J.  Romilly),  F.S.A.  See  Antiquary  s 

Almadk  (E.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Amherst  (Lady).  A SKETCH  Ur 
EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demv  8 vo.  is.  6 d.  net.  „ 

Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 r. 


Anderson  (J.  G.),  B.A.,  Examiner  to  London 
University,  NOUVELLE  GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 r. 

EXERCICES  DE  GRAMMAIRE  FRAN- 
CAISE Cr.  8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

Andrewes  (Bishop).  PRECES  PRI- 
VATAE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
Brightman,  M. A. , ofPusey  House,  Oxford. 

Anglo= Australian.  AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
MORIES. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Anon  FELISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  A KITTEN  OF 
SENTIMENT.  With  12 Coloured  Plates. 
Post  i6mo.  25.  6 d.  net. 

Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Cheaper 
issue.  Demy  Zvo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Atkins  (H.  G.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Atkinson  (C.  M.).  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

Atkinson ’(T.  D.b^A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  200  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Fcat>.  8 vo.  35.  6 d.  net. 

, A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Ed.  Fcap.  8 vo.  35.  6d.  net. 
Auden  (T.),  M.  A.,  F.S.A.  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Aurelius  (Marcus)  Epirtetas. 

WORDS  OF  THE  ANCIEN  1 WISE. 
Thoughts  from.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Fcap.Zvo.  3s. 6d. 
net.  See  also  Standard  Library. 

Austen  (Jane).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library.  , 

Bacon  (Francis).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library.  ■ _ , 

Baden = Powell  (R.  S.  S.),  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF,  PREMPEH.  A 

Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti  1895.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bailey  (J.  C. ),  M.  A.  See  Cowper. 

Baker  (W.  G.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  See  Books 
on  Business. 

Balfour  (Graham).  THE  LIFE  OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ballard  (A.),  B.A.,  LL.B.  See  Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally  (S.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 
Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF  A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Barham  (R.  H.).  See  Little  Library. 
Baring  (The  Hon.  Maurice).  WITH 
THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A YEAR  IN  RUSSIA.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Gilt  top.  Large  quarto.  36s. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Sixth  Edition.  Royal 
8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Gaskin. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8m  Buckram.  6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram.  6j. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  a Portrait.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

A BOOK  OF  DARTMOOR:  A Descriptive 
and  Historical  Sketch.  With  Plans  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  DEVON.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  Illus- 
trated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE:  From  Cleve 
to  Mainz.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  PYRENEES.  With 
24  Illustrations.  Crown  8z >0.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


A BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Ulustra- 
tions.  Fifth  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  S<DNG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  $to.  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Folk  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Collected  from  the 
Mouths  of  the  People.  By  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 
editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Principal  of 
the  Hampstead  Conservatoire.  Large  Im- 
perial 8 vo.  5*.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 
and  Illustrated  by  the  Birmigham  Art 
School.  A New  Edition.  Long  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).  See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 

Barker  (E.),  M.A.  (Late)  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  THE  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  OF  PLATO  AND  ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy  87 >0.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Barnes  (W.  E.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  See  Little  Library. 
Baron  (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2S.  6 d.  Key , 3s.  net. 

See  also  Junior  School  Books. 

Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Cr.  87 to.  3s.  &d. 

Bartholomew  (J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.  See  C.  G. 

Robertson. 

Bastable  (C.  F.),  M.A.  THE  COM- 
MERCE OF  NATIONS.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Bastian  (H.  Charlton),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2s-  6d. 

Batten  (Loring  W.),  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  THE 

HEBREW  PROPHET.  Cr.Svo.  2s.6d.net. 
Bayley  (R.  Child).  THE  COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
ioj.  6d.  net. 

Beard  (W.  S.).  EASY  EXERCISES  IN 
ALGEBRA.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d.  See  Junior 
Examination  Series  and  Beginner’s  Books. 
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Beckford  (Peter).  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

Beckford  (William).  See  Little  Library. 
Beeching  (H.  C.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Begbie  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
Behmen  (Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 
SUPERSENSUAL  Ll'FE.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Holland.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 .s'.  6 d. 
Belloc  (Hilaire),  M.P.  PARIS.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition , 
Revised.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Bellot  (H.  H.L.),  M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8z >0.  6s.  net. 

Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  87 10. 

2S.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  H.)and  Adeney  (W.  F.).  A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Benson  (Archbishop)  GOD’S  BOARD  : 
Communion  Addresses.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3-r.  6 d. 
net. 

Benson  (A.  C.),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (R.  M.).  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.  Cr.  8z 10.  5 s. 

Bernard  (E.  R.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).  THE  LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Beruete  (A.  de).  See  Classics  of  Art. 
Betham= Edwards  (M.).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  FRANCE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bidez  (M.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Biggs(C.  R.  D. ),  D.  D.  See  Churchman’s  Bible. 
Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Binns  (H.  B.).  THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
los.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Binyon  (Lawrence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 j.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  W.  Blake. 

Birnstingl  (Ethel).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Blair  (Robert).  See  I.P.L. 

Blake  (William).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE,  together  with  a 
.Life  by  Frederick  Tatham.  Edited 


from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  G. 
B.  Russell.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Demy  8z >0.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.  With  a General  Introduction  by 
Lawrence  Binyon.  Quarto.  21J.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L.  and  Little  Library. 

Blaxland  (B.),  M.A.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Bloom  (J.  Harvey),  M.A.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S GARDEN.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  3.9.  6d.  ; leather , 4J.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Antiquary’s  Books 

Blouet  (Henri).  See  Beginner’s  Books. 

Boardman  (T.  H.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks 
of  Science. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C.),  Author  of‘  France.’  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  8 vo.  21  s.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE  : Devotional  Readings 

from  his  writings.  Selected  by  J.  H.  Burn, 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Demy  \6mo.  2 s.6d. 

Bona  (Cardinal).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Boon  (F.  C.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth Davis,  M.A.  With  155 Illustrations. 
Cr.  8 vo.  Third  Edition.  35.  6 d. 

Botting  (C.  G.),  B.A.  EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  See  also 
Junior  Examination  Series. 

Boulting  (W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 
net. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With 
49  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA  : Being  Quotations  from 

Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

Boyd = Carpenter  (Margaret).  THE 
CHILD  IN  ART.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Large  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
1 6mo.  2 s. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  G.)  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHIRE. With  30  Illustrations  of  which 
i4are  in  colour  byT.C.GoTCH.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bradley  (J.  W.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.  By 
Thirty-Four  Famous  Players.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Henry  Leach.  With 
34  Portraits.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Brailsford  (H.  N.).  MACEDONIA: 
ITS  RACES  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.6d.net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (Anderson). 

A CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2s-  &d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Fraser  Professor  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  8 vo.  | 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

Brown  (S.  E.),  M.A.,  Camb.,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
London  ; Senior  Science  Master  at  Upping- 
ham School.  A PRACTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK  FOR  MATRICULA- 
TION AND  ARMY  CANDIDATES: 
Easier  Experiments  on  the  Commoner 
Substances.  Cr.  4 to . is.  6d.  net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  1 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  ; also  Demy  8 vo.  6d. 

Browning  (Robert).  See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Cr.  8 vo.  3J.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA:  a Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6d.  net. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON.  A Drama.  Crown 
8 vo.  is.  net. 

EAGER  HEART : A Mystery  Play.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  15.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF  j 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  . 100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  Royal  Zvo.  ^3,3 s.  net. 

Buist(H.  Massac).  THE  MOTOR  YEAR 
BOOK  AND  AUTOMOBI  LISTS’ 
ANNUAL  FOR  1906.  Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

Bulley  (Miss).  See  Lady  Dilke. 

Bunyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM’S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and 
Standard  Library. 

Burch  (G.  J.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Zvo.  2s- 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.  Illustrated.  Small  \to.  6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).  See  Standard  Library. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 

See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 


Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.  THE  CHURCH- 
MAN’S TREASURY  OF  SONG. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.  Fcap  Zvo.  35.  6d. 
net.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a Portrait  by 
H.  v.  Herkomer.  Cr.  Zvo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  _ 6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Ckaigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  gilt 
top.  6s. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN- 
SCHOOLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3s.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  I.P.L. 

Bussell  (F.  W.),  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice 
Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND  SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS : The  Bampton 

Lectures  for  1905.  Demy  Zvo  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Butler  (Joseph).  See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  2d. 

Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  Zvo. 
7 s.  6d. 

Canning  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).  See  I.P.L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  t8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  iZs.  net. 

Carlyle(R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See  Leaders 
of  Religion. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 

LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND. PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  Sae  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  12s. 

Chesterton(G.  K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  photogravure.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Childe (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A SCOURGE  : Ok, 
How  Cancer  is  Curable.  Demy  Zvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 
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Christian  (F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke(F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Clausen  (George),  A.R.A.,  R.  W.S.  AIMS 
AND  IDEALS  IN  ART  : Eight  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Large  Post  8 vo.  5J.  net. 

SIX  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  First 
Series.  With  19  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition , Large  Post  8 vo.  3$.  6 d.  net. 

Cleather  (A.  L.).  See  Wagner. 

Clinch  (G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W.  T.).  See  Junior  School  Books 
and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Clouston  (T.  S.),  M.D.,  C.C.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  THE  HYGIENE 
OF  MIND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  ns.  6d.  net. 

Coast  (W.  G.),  B. A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  : with  a Commentary.  Demy  8 vo. 
10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.).  POEMS  OF.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Symons.  With 
a photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Collins  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 

ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  £ 3 , 3s.  net. 

Combe  (William).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA : Memories  and  Impressions. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo-  6s. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.,  and  Marchant  (C.  E.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  &d. 

LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  ThirdEdition.  Cr.Zvo. 
is.  6d. 

Cooke=Taylor  (R.  W.).  THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN.  Second  Ed.  Fcap.  4 to . is. 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.  4 to.  is. 

Corkran  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Everard).  SIGNS  AND  POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  De?ny  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE’S  GARDEN. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8z >0.  2 s.  6 d.;  leather , 3 s.  6d.  net. 


BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a Frontispiece 
and  Plan.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  See  Little  Library. 
Cowper  (William),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  William 
Blake.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Cox(J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary’s  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A..  M.P.  LAND 
NATIONALISATION  AND  LAND 
TAXATION.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Crabbe  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
Craigie(W.  A.).  A PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library, 
j Crane  (Capt.  C.  P.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Crashaw  (Richard).  See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  G.).  See  Mary  C.  Danson. 
Crofts  (T.  R.  N.),  M.A.  See  Simplified 
French  Texts. 

Cross  (J.  A.),  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
Cruikshank  (G.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD  OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  11 
Plates.  Cr.  16 mo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Crump  (B.).  See  Wagner. 

Cunliffc  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 
Quarto.  15s.  each. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),  C.B.  See  Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutts(E.  L.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell  (G.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.). 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  is.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.  Litt.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library, 
Standard  Library,  and  Warren- Vernon. 
Darley  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
D’Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.  Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 
Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.  InTwo 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  155.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of  ‘ Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  : 1066-1272.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 
Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
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Dawson  (Mrs.  N.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  See  Little  Library. 

Dearnier  (Mabel).  A CHILD’S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8 Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortescue-Brickdale.  Large  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Cr.  ?,7W.  2 s. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
2>vo.  2 s. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  2>vo. 

4 s'.  6 d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.\  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  2S.  6 d. 

Dilke(Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 
(Miss).  WOMEN’S  WORK.  Cr.  8 vo. 

2S.  6d. 

Dillon  (Edward).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library  I 
and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A.  THE 
STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.2>vo.  6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PARISH  CLERK.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
ys.  6 d.  net. 

Dixon  (VV.  M.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 

2 s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 

2S.  6d 

Doney  (May).  SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  8 7)0.  3-r.  6d.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin-  j 
burgh.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Drage  (G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Driver(S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  ofChrist 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling).  See  Little  Guides. 

Dry  hurst  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Du  Buisson(J.  C.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Duguid  (Charles).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Dumas  (Alexander).  MY  MEMOIRS. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  Por- 
traits. In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  each. 
Volume  I. 


Dunn  (J.T).,  D.Sc.,  and  Mundella  (V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  1 14  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Dunstan  (A.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
Books  and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  A REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8vo.  4$.  6 d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
With  coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Cr.  2>vo.  6s. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
2>vo.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  A PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
16 mo.  2 s net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.).  See  W.  B.  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition 
Revised.  Crozvn  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Egan  (Pierce).  See  I.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  Bvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  G.).  See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.  Cr.  87 >o.  6s. 

Epictetus.  See  Aurelius. 

Erasmus.  A Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIAN  I, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1333.  Ecap.  Bvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother ( W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  87 10.  3 s.  6d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Bvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.  Inst.  C.E.  See 

Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).  See  Standard  Library. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Firth  (J.  B.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL’S 

ARMY : A History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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Fisher  (G.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Bvo.  ioj.  6d. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
8 zo.  6s.  See  also  Miniature  Library. 
FitzGerald  (H.  P.).  A CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Fitzpatrick  (S.  A.  O.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A..D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
*of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT’S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M‘Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Bvo.  7 j.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue(Mrs.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Fraser  (David).  A MODERN  CAM- 
PAIGN; OR.  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.  Cr.  Bvo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Gallaher  (D.)and  Stead  (W.  J.).  THE 

COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  35  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Bvo.  xos.6d.net. 

Gallichan  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 

George  (H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3s.  6 d. 

A HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5 Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  ioj.  6d. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Re- 
vised. With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6 d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  R.  A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  Seven 
Volumes.  Demy  Bvo.  Gilt  top , Bs.6d.  each. 
Also , Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
LL.D  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.)t  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy 
Bvo.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  Bvo. 

2J.  6d.  net. 

GodIey(A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  2j.  6 d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  Bvo.  2j.  6d. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  Fcap.  32 mo.  With  10 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather , 2J.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L.  and  Standard  Library. 
Goodrich  = Freer  (A.).  IN  A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.  Demy  8 vo.  7J.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Gorst(Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John).  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  NATION.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  7J.  6 d.  net. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6 d. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
Bvo.  2J.  6 d. 

Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6 d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
Second  Edition.  Croton  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 
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Green  (E.  T.)»  M.A.  See  Churchmans 
Library. 

Greenidge  (A.  H.J.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  From  133-104  b.c.  Demy 
8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).  See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.).  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Gregory  (Miss  E.  C.).  See  Library  of  | 
Devotion. 

Grubb  (H.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Gwynn  (M.  L.).  A BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  and  cheaper  issue.  Royal  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 
Haddon  (A.  C.),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  Zvo.  15 s. 

Hadfield(R.  A.)  and  Gibbins  (H.  de  B.). 

A SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 

8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition , revised. 
Demy  8 vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  Zvo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 
Hamilton(F.  J.),  DD.  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  Demy  8 vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  1200-1688.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  each. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fcap. 

8 vo.  3s.  6d '.  net. 

Hardie(Martin).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 
Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Harvey  (Alfred),  M.B.  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel).  See  Little  Library. 
HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Heath  (Dudley).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT-  | 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by  ] 
V.  M.  Crawford.  Fcap  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 
Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.  Fcap  Zvo.  2s.6d.net. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and  j 
Oxford  Biographies. 


Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  L\  RICS. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 
Henley  (W.  E.)and  Whibley  (C.)  A BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY:  As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Herbert  (George).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.),  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)  A GOLDEN  DIAL. 
A Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE: 
A Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Royal  Zvo.  21*  net. 

See  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Hill  (Clare).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy’s 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 S'.  6d. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William 
Pascoe,  and  20  Photographs.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hirst  (F.  W.)  See  Books  on  Business. 
Hoare(J.  Douglas).  ARCTIC  EXPLORA- 
TION. With  18  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8 vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

Hobhouse(L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  : A Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  2s. 6d. 
Hodgkin  (T.),  D.  C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Post  Zvo.  6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s.  net. 
HoIden  = Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H,),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND  : being  a 

Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  10s.6d.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  De»ty  8 vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (H.  Scott),  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s 
See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY : How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Holyoake  (G.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Hoppner.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
A Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5-r. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth  (A.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Horton(R.  F.),D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6 d.  7iet. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Translated  and  arranged  by.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Howell  (G.).  TRADE  UNIONISM— New 
and  Old.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8z w.  15*.  net. 

Huggins  (Sir  William),  K.C.B.,  O.M., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ; 
or,  Science  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Schools.  With  25  Illustrations.  Wide 
Royal  8 vo.  4J.  6 d.  net. 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy.  With  a Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  8z >0.  35.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rendall.  Leather. 
Royal  7,21110.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  Second  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  24  are  in 
Colour,  by  A.  W.  Rimington.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6 d.  net. 


FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
William  Parkinson.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 
Hutton  (R.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hutton  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  With  Pc«-traits. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  55. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyde  (A.  G.)  GEORGE  HERBERT  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
I FLORENCE.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.6d.net. 
Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  35. 6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes (A.  D.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 

Plans.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

With  Maps.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 
Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 
Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).  See  Little  Guides. 

| Jacob  (F.)f  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

James  (W.  H.  N.),  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.  See 
Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).  TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORNERS.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jeffreys  (D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY’S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal  16mo.2s.6d. 
Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society.  EARLY  WOOD- 
CUT  INITIALS,  containing  over  thirteen 
hundred  Reproductions  of  Pictorial  Letters 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
Demy  4 to . 215.  net. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A..  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 r.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Churchman’s  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 
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Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  i,to.  18s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.  Crompton),  M.A.  POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  -zs.6d.net. 

Jones  (H.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (H.  F.).  .See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.  THE 
MINERS’  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.  8 00. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  Royal  Zvo.  21s.  net. 

Jonson  (Ben).  See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Ed.  by  Grace 
Wakrack.  Second  Edit.  Cr.  8z 10.  3 s.  6d. 

Juvenal.  See  Classical  Translations. 

‘Kappa.’  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3 s.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.  Fcap.  8 vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  N otes  by  W.  Lock  , 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
byR.  AnningBell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8z >0.  3 s.  6d.  ; padded  morocco , 5 s. 

See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Kelynack  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 
IN  ITS  MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT.  Edited  by.  With  2 Diagrams. 
Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Kempis  (Thomas  &).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3.?.  6d.;  padded 
morocco.  5J. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
8vo.  3$.  6d.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illus- 
trated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 


Kinglake  (A.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BAR  RACK- ROOM 

BALLADS.  80 th  Thousand.  Twenty- 

second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  63rd  Thousand. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (Albert  E.).  THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  Illus.  DemyZvo.  ys.6d.net. 

A Colonial  Pldition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (H.  J.  C.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King’s  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  each. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Lambros  (Professor).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane=  Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Langbr  idge  (F. ),  M.  A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE : Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2S.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. DemyZvo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  James  Braid. 

GREAT  GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING. 
With  34  Portraits.  DemyZvo.  ys.6d.net. 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Zvo. 
35-.  6d.  net. 

Leigh (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.  Post  16 mo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Lewis  (Mrs.  Gwyn).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  ziet. 

Lisle  (FortuntSede).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales(H.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6 d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 
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Locker  (F.).  See  Little  Library. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  zs.net. 

Lofthouse  (W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Demy  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

3 s.  6 d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).  See  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  : Or,  The  Englishman’s  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  ±to.  is.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  25  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  _ ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 
and  36  other  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5$. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  : a Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5J.  ; j 
India  Paper , ys.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book  ! 
for  the  Urbane.  T hird  Edition.  Fcap.  ! 
8vo.  5s. ; India  Paper , ys.  6d. 

Lucian.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon(Noel  S.).  Seejunior  School  Books  . 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND  ; 
THEIR  WORK.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6 d. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon-  ! 
tague,  M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  8z >0.  i8s. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  ! 
annotated. 

M ‘Allen  (J.  E B.).  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

MacCunn  (Florence  A.).  MARY  j 
STUART.  With  over  60  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  I 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

AlcDermott  (E.  R.).  See  Books  on  Business.  | 

M‘Dowall(A.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay(A.  M.).  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  Sec  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 


Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A..  M.IV, 
D.P.H..  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.  Cr.  8 vo.  zs.  6 d. 
Mdlle  Mori  (Author  of).  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  28  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.  ys.6d.net. 
Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  Cr.  8 vo.  zs.  6 d. 
Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Maitland  (F.  W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. R oya  1 8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

, Malden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 

THE  ENGLISFI  CITIZEN  : HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  is.  6 d. 

See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  3 s.6d. 
See  also  A.  M.  Cook. 

Alarr (J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated. ..  Cr.  87 >o.  6s. 
AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  87 to.  6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  FALKLAND  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Ed.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Atarvell  (Andrew).  See  Little  Library. 
Alasefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
35.  6d.  net. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  With  22 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Demy  87’a. 
ioj.  6 d.  net. 

A SAILOR’S  GARLAND.  Edited  and 
Selected  by.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Alaskell  (A.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Alason(A.  J.),  D.D.  See  LeadersofReligion. 
Alassee  (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  0 1 
PLANT  LIFE  : Lower  Forms.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  zs.  6d. 

Alasterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.A..  M.P. 
TENNYSON  AS  A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Matheson  (Mrs.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.  Fcap.  8vo.  zs.  6 d.  net. 

Alay  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition.  4 to.  is.  net. 

Alellows  (Emma  S.).  A SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Cr.  8 vo.  zs.  net. 
Also  Cr.  8 vo.  3d.  net. 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
author’s  ‘ Peace  or  War  in  South 
Africa.’ 
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ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : Discussed  in  Six- 
teen  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  3 d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE,  OR,  THE  THEORY  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr.  8 vo.  25.  6 d.  net. 
Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2 are  in 
Photogravure.  New  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Galleries. 

Millin  (G.  F.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  fid.  net. 
Millis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully lllus.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Milton  (John).  A DAY  BOOK  OF. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 

Minchin  (H.  C.),M.  A.  See  R.  Peel. 
Mitchell (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
O F BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  With  many  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  65. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  87 >0.  75.  6d.  net. 

* Moil  (A.).’  See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Molinos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza),  M.P.  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Third  Edition.  Demy 
Zz>o.  55.  net. 

Montagu  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Montaigne.  A DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Pond.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de),  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
An  Inquiry  into  Rural  Depopulation.  Cr. 
8 vo.  25.  6 d. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Denty  Zvo.  7 5.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Moran  (Clarence  G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
More  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard  Library. 
Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  Zvo.  35.6^. 
Morich  (R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 


Morris  (J.).  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  12 5.  6 d. 
net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Morris  (J.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  25.  6 d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.  See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Munro  (R.),  LL.D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G. ).  See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
Demy  Zvo.  65. 

Newman(George),  M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E,, 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Finsbury.  INFANT  MORTALITY,  A 
Social  Problem.  With  r6  Diagrams. 
Demy  Zvo.  75.  6 d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Zvo.  2 s. 

Nimrod.  See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (G.  Le  Grys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  7 5.  6 d.  net. 

Norregaard  (B.  W.).  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  : The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.6d.net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  With  25  Col- 
oured Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greifff.n- 
hagen.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAi'S  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.  Fcap.  Zvo.  35.  6 d. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2 5.  6d. 

Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman(C.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion, 

Overton  (J.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  ofGuy’s  Hospital.  A HAND- 
BOOK  OF  NURSING.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  35.  6 d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  15 5. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  7 5.  6 d.  net , 
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Parker  (Gilbert).  A LOVER’S  DIARY. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  5$. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  £3,  is.  net. 
Parmenter  (John).  HELIO  TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Clement).  GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  With  36  Illustra- 
trations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Pascal.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURE IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Imperial  Quarto.  £ 2 , 12 s.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.  P.  L. 
LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 
With  24  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  1 5.?.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Paterson(W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST  , 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in  | 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6j. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK.  1 
A series  of  observations  on  the  Birds,  j 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh-  j 
bourhood,  with  a list  of  the  species.  With  | 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

Peacock  (N.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PLANTS,  j 
With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8 vo.  35-.  6 d.  net.  j 
Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchin  (H.  C.),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  6d. 

Petrie  (W.M.  Flinders),  D.C.  L. , LL.  D. , Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 

A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustra'  d.  In  six  volumes.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  1.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Sixth  Edition. 


Vol.  11.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  iii.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  iv.  The  Egypt  ok  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  vi.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Bvo.  2 s.  6 d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AM  ARN  A TABLETS.  Cr.Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Bvo. 
is.  6 d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6 d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Lf.y  Pethy- 
bridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Larere  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  Sheppekson. 
Cr.  4 to.  55.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.).  See  School  Histories. 
Plato.  See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPT1VI.  Edited,  with 
j an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College, Oxford.  DemyBvo.  10s.6d.net. 
PIowden=Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Bvo. 
21  s.  net. 

A History  and  a Criticism. 

Poer  (J.  Patrick  Le).  A MODERN 
LEGIONARY.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Pollard  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard  (A.  VV.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Illustrated.  DemyBvo.  ys.6d.net. 
Pollard(Eliza F.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
4 s.  6 d. 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING 

OF  AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Prance  (G.).  See  R.  Wyon. 

Prescott  (O.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  Br'o.  2 s.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A MODERN 

BCEOTIA.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.  Geography  in  its  Human 
Aspect.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 
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Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  or  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  4I0. 
£%.  3 s.  net. 

‘Q’  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 

GOLDEN  POMP.  A Procession  of 
English  Lyrics.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Ouevedo  Villegas.  See  Miniature  Library. 
G.R.  and  E.S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.  8 7>o.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS  OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Ragg  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions largely  from  contsmporary  Frescoes 
and  Documents.  Demy  8 vo.  125-.  6d.  net. 
Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  8 vo. 
35-.  6 d. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Rawstorne (Lawrence,  Esq.).  Seel.P.L. 
Raymond  (Walter).  See  School  Histories. 
A Real  Paddy.  See  I.P.L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Rhoades  (J.F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 
Rhodes  (W.  E.).  See  School  Histories. 

Rieu  (H.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).  See  C.  C.  Channer. 
Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1001-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES. 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832.  Detny  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQuarto. 
45.  6d.  net. 

Robertson (SirG.S.),K.C.S.T.  CHITRAL: 

The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 


Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 

OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  8 vo.  35.  6 d. 

Robinson(F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).  See  Little  Library. 
Rod  well  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
Roe(Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a frontispiece  in  colour.  Demy'&vo.  10 s.6d. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.)f  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 


Romney.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THF)  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6 d.  each  ; Part 
III.  8 d.  ; Part  IV.  10 d. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A Re-Statf.ment  of 
the  Opium  Question.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  net. 
Royde=Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK : A Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


Rubie  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 


Books. 


Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anselm.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
St.  Bernard.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Sales  (St.  Francis  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLF1 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS 
FRIARS.  Newly  translated  by  William 
Heywood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A. 
G.  F.  Howell,  and  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Demy  8 vo.  5^.  net. 

See  also  Standard  Library  and  Library  of 
Devotion. 

‘Saki’  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8z >0.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Sargeaunt  (J.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Sathas  (C.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8 vo.  3 j.  6 d. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).  See  Little  Guides. 
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Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
2 s.  6d. 


Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH  S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Eighth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

School  Edition , is.  6 d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s . 6 d. 

Settle  (J.  H.).  ANECDOTES  OF 

SOLDIERS.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 
Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £ 4 , 4s.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
£12,  12s.  net. 

Folios  3 and  4 are  ready. 

Folio  2 is  nearly  ready. 

See  also  Arden,  Standard  Library  and 
Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).  See  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).  ADONAIS ; an  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
‘ Endymion,’  etc.  Pisa.  From  the  types  of 
Didot,  1821.  27.  net. 

Sheppard  (H.  F.),  M.A.  See  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 
LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 


Shipley  (Mary  E.).  AN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN.  a.d.  597-1066.  With  a Preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 


Sime(J.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Simonson  (G.  A.).  FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
4 to . £2,  2s.  net. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New- 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5V.  net. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Smallwood  (M.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Smedley(F.  E.).  Seel.P.L. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A.  Two  volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  21s.net. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  See  Little 
Library. 


Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.  A NEW 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Crmvn  8 vo. 

2 s.  With  Answers,  27.  6 d. 

Smith  (R.  Mudie).  THOUGHTS  FOR 
THE  DAY.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
37.  6 d.  net. 

Smith  (Nowell  C.).  See  W.  Wordsworth. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).  A BOOK  FOR 
A RAINY  DAY:  Or,  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.  Edited  by 
Wilfred  Whitten.  Illustrated.  Wide 
Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Snowden (C.  E.).  A HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  8 vo.  47.  6 d. 
Sophocles.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (E.  Wilton),  M.A.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Southey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN. 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  1.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

Vol.  11.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).  Cr.  87 >o.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer  (A.  D.).  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 
With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Demy  Zvo. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  Zvo.  16s.  net. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.  See  Library  of 

Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO  S AND  DONT'S. 

SecoTid  Edition.  Fcap.  87 >0.  is. 

Stead  (W.  J.).  See  D.  Gallaher. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA  : Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Tenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  27. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Seventh  Ed.  revised.  iZrno. 
17.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CAESAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Third  Edition. 
18  mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The 
Kings  of  Rome.  iS mo.  Third  Edition. 
17.  6 d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Eleventh  Ed.  Fcap. 
87 >0.  is.  6 d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  is. 
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EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OE  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Eleventh  and  Cheaper  Edition , 
re-written.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d.  Original 
Edition.  2 s.  6 d.  Key,  3s.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellaneous 

Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s.  Key,  2s. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION : Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 

18 mo.  Fourth  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition , re-  ' 
vised.  18  mo.  is. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second  j 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition , re-  | 
vised.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is  6d.  t 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition. 

18  mo.  8 d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion,  revised.  Cr.  87 >0.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. revised.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Key.  3s.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  %>vo.  2s.  6d. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  Third  Edition. 

7 s.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  7 s.6d. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s 
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Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  12 s. 

Library  Edition.  DemySvo.  2 vols.  25s.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  ptiblishsd. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.-  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-93.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
8 vo.  6j.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  &vo.  6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ; Examining  Chaplain  to  th« 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
Svo.  55.  net. 

Straker(F.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.)f  D.  D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  M.A.  PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS.  With  many  Diagrams.  Second 
Edition.  35.  net. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  Engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Quarto.  21  s.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a Map.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•Sturch  (F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  to 
Examination  Questions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
55.  net. 

Suddards  (F.).  See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  See  I.P.L. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

2 s.  6d. 
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Sympson  (E.  M.),  M.A.,  M.D.  SeeAncient 
Cities. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.,  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fcat>.  8 vo.  2 s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2 s.  See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.  Demy  8 vo.  io s.6d.  ?iei. 

Tauler  (J.).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  DemyZvo . ios.6d.net. 

Taylor(F.  G.),  M.  A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS  : Imagination  and  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
With  26  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Cr.  8 vo.  y s.  6d. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Cr. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Tileston  (Marv  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding.  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.)»  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2 Maps.  Third  Edition.  DemyZvo.  10s. 
6 d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 j. 

An  episode  of  Thirty  hours  delivered  by 
the  three  voices.  It  deals  with  the  love  of 
Deirdre  for  Naris  and  is  founded  on  a Gaelic 
Version  of  the  Tragical  Tale  of  the  Sons  of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  icw.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck(G.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-Gill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).  THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Vaughan  (Henry).  See  Little  Library. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.),  B.A.(Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVERIA.  With  25  Illus- 
trations  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  87 w.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLDTESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fourth  Edition. 

Wagner’ (Richard).  MUSIC  DRAMAS: 
Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner’s  own 
explanations.  By  A.  L.  Cleather  and 
B.  Crump.  In  Four  Volumes.  Fcap  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  1.— The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
Third  Edition. 

Vol.  ii. — Parsifal,  Lohengrin,  and 
The  Holy  Grail. 

Vol.  iii. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Wall  (J.  C.).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  8 vo. 
4-r.  6d.  net.  See  also  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).  See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 

See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 

Warren=Vernon  (Hon.  William),  M.A. 
READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  based  on  the  Commentary  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imol\  and  otherauthorities. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  In  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edi- 
tion, entirely  re-written.  Cr.8vo.  15 s.  net. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8 vo.  2s.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.8vo. 
2s.  See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webber  (F.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.  Cr.  87 <0.  6s. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A.,  Fellowand Tutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr  .8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Seventh 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wheldon(F.  W.).  A LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  With  15  Illustrations, 
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7 of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buckland.  Large 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Whibley  (C).  See  W.  E.  Henley. 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR  ORGANISATION 

AND  CHARACTER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
Fowi.er,  M.A.  Cr.  87 >0.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  I library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 
Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARDDE 
COLIGN  Y.  Illustrated.  Demy  87 >0. 

12J.  61.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C. , Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich. AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).  See  Lady  Dilke. 

Whitten  (W.).  See  John  Thomas  Smith. 
Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  87 *o.  5 s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  Demy  8 vo. 

12 s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.  Demy  Zvo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 
INTENTIONS.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.6d.net. 
SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  Demy 
Zvo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

LADY  WINDERMERE’S  FAN.  Demy 
8vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

A WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 

Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  Demy  8 vo. 
12s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST. Demy  Zvo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

A HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and 
THE  HAPPY  PRINCE.  Demy  8z to. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE’S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES.  Demy  Zvo. 

12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.  Cr.  87 to.  2 s.  6d. 

Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
4 to.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  G.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex-  | 
amination  Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner’s  Books. 

Willson  (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CON  A : the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6 d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wilmot- Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 

EUROPE.  Cr.  Zvo.  Seventh  Ed.  3s.  6 d. 

A Text-book  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 

See  also  Beginner’s  Books. 

Wilson(  Bishop. ).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson(A.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  : Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.  Pott  Zvo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  60. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr.  8zjo.  3 s.  6d.  Key, 
5-y.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See  Anti- 
quary’s  Books,  Little  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions  and  Maps.  Two  Volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  87/17.  25s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).  DAN  LENO.  Illus- 

trated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS  BY.  Selected 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Zvo. 
7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).  See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C.).  TO-DAY.  Demy  i6mo. 
is.  6 d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  6d. 

Wrong  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  T H E 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  See  M.  R.  Gloag. 

Wylde  (A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a Map  and  a Portrait.  Demy  Svo. 
15^.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyndham(Rt.  Hon.  George).  M.P.  THE 
POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Demy  8 vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top. 
i os.  6 d. 

Wyon  ( R.) and  Prance  (G.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a Description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  td.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Selected  from  Modern  Writers. 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  : An  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Motor  Car.  Small  Demy  87 >0. 
5s.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  T H E A M E R I C A N 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.Zvo.  Cloth,  2s.6d.  ; 
paper  boards,  is.  6 d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo.  is.td.net. 


Ancient  Cities 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A. 

Cr.  8vo. 

Chester.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Shrewsbury.  By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh.  By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

45.  6d.  net. 

Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A., 
M.D.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary’s  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.. 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
Arch>eology  and  False  Antiquities. 

By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  ByJ.C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


The  Royal  Forests  of  England.  By  J. 

C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Illustrated. 
English  Seals.  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The  Domesday  Inquest.  By  Adolphus 
Ballard,  B.A.,  LL.B.  With  27  Illustrations. 
The  Brasses  of  England.  By  Herbert 
W.  Macklin,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
The  Bells  of  England.  By  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with  a full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Hamlet.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  1 King  Lear.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Edited  by  Edward  Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 
Dowden.  I The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 
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Arden  Shakespeare— continued. 

Othello.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail* 
don. 

Cymbeline.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by 
C.  Knox  Pooler. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Case. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona.  R, 
Warwick  Bond. 

Pericles.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Edited  by  H. 
Cuningham. 

King  Richard  ih.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Thompson. 

King  John.  Edited  by  Ivor  B.  John. 


The  Beginner’s  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Fcap.Zvo.  is. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  ‘ Makers 
of  Europe.  ’ Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  is. 
Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 


8 vo.  Without  Answers,  is.  With  Answers. 
is.  3 d. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 

Williamson,  B.A.  Fifth  Ed.  Fcap.  2>vo.  is. 
An  Easy  Poetry  Book.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Author 
of  ‘Dictation  Passages.’  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is. 


Books  on  Business 


Cr.  8vo. 

Ports  and  Docks.  By  Douglas  Owen. 
Railways.  By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.  By  Chas.  Duguid. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Business  of  Insurance.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  Electrical  Industry  : Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.  Sc. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry  : Its  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.  By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.  By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  L. 
Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
‘ A.  Moil.’ 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.  By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.  Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.El. 


A series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians. 

Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Evagrius.  Edited  by  L4on  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 


, edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

The  History  of  Psellus.  Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.  Demy  8 vo.  155.  net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica.  Edited  by  Professor 
Lambros.  Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

The  Chronicle  of  Morea.  Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.  Demy&va.  15 s.  net. 
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The  Churchman’s  Bible 

General  Editor.  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Fcap.  8vo.  ij.  6d.  net  each. 

A series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Ecclesiastes.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Philippians.  Edited  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


Isaiah.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Two 
Volumes.  With  Map.  2 s.  net  each. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Du  Buisson,  M.A.  os.  6 d. 
net. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight, 
M.  A.  2 s.  net. 


The  Churchman’s  Library 


General  Editor,  J.  H. 
Crown  8z >0. 

The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B. Sc.,  LL.B. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Evolution.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


BURN,  B.D., F.R.S.E. 

3j.  6 d.  each. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.  6s. 

The  Churchman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  By  E.  T.  Green, 
M.A.  6s. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.  6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. , Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8z>o. 

A series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 

/Eschylus — Agamemnon  Choephoroe,  Eu-  Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,  j by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  2 s. 

LL.D.  5$.  Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 

Cicero— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N.  ! nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
P.  Moor,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 

Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  I T.  Irwin,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

Mureno,  Philippic  11.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans-  j Sophocles — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
1 ated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  5 s.  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  2 s.  6 d. 

Cicero— De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by  ! Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  j lated  by  R.  B.  Townshend.  os.  6d. 

Cicero— De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B.  The  Satirhs  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
Gardiner,  M.A.  2 s.  6d.  I S.  G.  Owen.  2 s.  6 d. 
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Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  Velazquez.  By  A.  de  Beruete.  With  94 
With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the  Plates.  Wide  Royal  Bvo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 
Text.  Wide  Royal  Bvo.  12s.6d.net. 


Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8 vo. 


Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  5 s. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen’s  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  2s. 

Commercial  Examination  Parers.  By  H. 
de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce,  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

15.  6 d. 

A German  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 
Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Sixth 
Edition.  25. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign 
Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  2 5. 


A Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Third  Edition,  is.  6 d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  G.  Taylor, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  15.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition.  25. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.  25.  6d. 

A French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  25. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  2 5. 

A Guide  to  Professions  and  Business. 
By  H.  Jones.  35.  6 d. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry.  By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  25. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.  2 5. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

Wide  Royal  8 vo.  255.  net. 


A sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art, 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are — 
Mezzotints.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcelain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19  ! 
Plates  in  Colour,  20  iti  Collotype,  and  5 in  j 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.  By  Dudley  Heath.  With  9 
Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in  i 
Photogravure. 

Ivories.  By  A.  Masked.  With  80  Plates  in  ! 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

English  Furniture.  By  F.  S.  Robinson,  j 
With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in  -i 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition. 


written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 

European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.  B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4 Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Collotype. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Pott  8z >0,  cloth , 2 s.  ; leather , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Confessions  ok  St.  Augustine.  Edited  1 The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C. 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  | Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter  A Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Lock,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  | Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition. 

[Continued. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion — continued. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy  ! 
Life.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  , 
Edition. 

The  Temple.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

D.D.  Second  Edition . 

A Guide  to  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D. 

The  Psalms  ok  David.  Edited  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.  By  Cardinal  Newman 
and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A. 

The  Inner  Way.  By  J.  Tauler.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

On  the  Love  of  God.  By  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.  Edited  by 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding.  By  JohnBunyan.  Edited  [ 
by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata.  Edited  j 
by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.  D. 


Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A DayBook  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom.  A Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.  Edited  by  E C.  Gregory. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited  byW.R.  Inge,  M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Life. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A. 

Manchester  al  Mondo  : a Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Editor  of  ‘ A Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.’ 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his 
Friars.  Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 
wood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell. 

The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  Disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  Contemplation, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michael  de  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.  With  a Preface  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  8 vo.  3*.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

A series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED  BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.Zvo.  -2s.net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.  Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
Jorrocks’  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.  Second  Edition. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1 843,  which 
contains  Aiken’s  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7 Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

| The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 
of  Consolation.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

; The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  : the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of ‘The  Three  Tours.’  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’  Two  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

• The  Dance  of  Life:  A Poem.  BytheAuthor 
of  ‘Doctor  Syntax.’  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and 

Life  in  London  : or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  : or.  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Tiuo  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  ‘ National  Sports  ’ by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 


PLAIN 

The  Grave  : A Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

^Esop’s  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


Coloured  Books — continued. 

The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain.  By 
A Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  : or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  : Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 
By  a Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire  : A Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 


BOOKS 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  _ By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Sej-mour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.  By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  C. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.  Third  Editioti. 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard. 

A Key  to  the  above.  35-.  6 d.  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


A Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.  Cr.  8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  Accordingto  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  8 7>o.  is.  6 d. 

A Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W. William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs. 

A Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B. A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  zs.  6 d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  Cr.  8 vo.  zs. 

A Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Somet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2 Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
zs.  6 d. 

A Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
! 87 >0.  zs. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4 Plates  and 
iog  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  zs. 
j A Junior  French  Prose.  By  R.  R.  N. 

I Baron,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  zs. 
\ The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.A.  With  Three  Maps.  Cr. 
Zvo.  zs. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Maps.  Cr.  Z?>o. 

zs. 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  Portraits. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2S.  net. 


Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.  i ). 
John  Kf.ble.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Mrs.  Olipkant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  By  R.  L.  Ottley, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  E.  L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Seco?id Edition. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Ken.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  ByT.  Hodgkin, 
D.C.L.  Third  Edition. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 
J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  1 6mo.  2 s.  6 d.  7iet. 


A series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Third  Edition. 
Bookplates.  E.Almack. 

Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second  Edition. 
Romney.  George  Paston. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.  Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer.  Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.  Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.  Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert. 

Corot.  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Millet.  Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.  J.  W.  Bradley. 

Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.  Cyril  Davenport. 
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Little  Books  on  Art  —continued. 
Burne-Jones.  Fortun^e  de  Lisle.  Second 
Edition . 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 


Claude.  Edward  Dillon. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.  Edward  Dillon. 
Enamels.  Mrs,  Nelson  Dawson. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gali.f.ry  of  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppnf.r. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Sjnall  Pott  Svo,  cloth , 2s.  6d.  net.;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a small  series  of  books  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Little  Guides.  The  main  features  of  these  books  are  (1)  a handy  and 
charming  form,  (2)  artistic  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  others,  (3)  good  plans 
and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  natural  features,  history,  archoeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.  Second  Edition. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 

The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
The  Malvern  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 


Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.  By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.  By  A.  L.  .Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath. 

Hampshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  Clinch. 

Kent.  By  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  By  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth. 
Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Second 
Editio?i. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  E. 
Morris. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  ByJ.  E. 
Morris. 


Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome  By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 


Small  Pott  Zvo.  Each  Volume,  cloth , iv.  6d.  ?iet ; leather,  2 s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two  Vols. 


NORTHANGF.R  ABBEY.  Edited  by  F.  V. 

Lucas. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 
BACON.  Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 
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The  Little  Library— continued. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Edited 
by  F.  Hindes  Groome.  Two  Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.  Edited  by  John 
Sampson. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deane. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
G E NTLE  M A N.  Edited  by  Anne 
Matheson.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.’  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Vohtmes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited 
by  A.  Goodrich  - Freer  and  Lord 
Iddf.sleigh.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 
Gaskell(Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dfarmer. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  dited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  A reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 
Wright. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir  (D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 

by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godlf.y, 

M. A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.  Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited bvS.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.  Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Tenth  Edition. 

Also  on  Japanese  Paper.  Leather.  5 .sc 
net. 

Wordsworth (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowf.ll 
C.  Smith. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson, 
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The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  i6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  10s.  net. 


Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
■$-2mo.  Leather,  2 s.  net. 

Polonius  : or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Demy  -$2mo.  Leather,  2 s.  net. 

The  RubaiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  1st  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.  Leather,  ij.  net. 


The  Like  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.  Demy  3 21110 . Leather,  2s.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather.  2 s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather , 2 s.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  8 vo.  Each  volume , cloth,  2 s.  6d.  net ; leather,  35.  6d.  net. 


Dante  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  I 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second  \ 
Edition. 

Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  j 
With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  1 

John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  ! 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations.  ! 

Tennyson.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter  Raleigh.  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

Erasmus.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12  | 
Illustrations. 

The  Young  Pretender.  By  C.  S.  Terry.  I 
With  12  Illustrations. 


Robert  Burns.  By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stod- 
dart.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Canning.  By  W.  Alison  Phillips.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe.  By  H.  G.  Atkins.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon.  By  Viscount  St  Cyres.  With 
12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 


French  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Key  ( Sixth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Ninth  Edition. 

Key  ( Fourth  Edition ) issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  J. 
Moi  icli*  Sixth  Edition. 


Key  ( Third  Edition)  issued  as  above 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Key  ( Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7s.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  Histokv. 

By  J.  Tait  Pluwden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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School  Histories 


Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  15.  6d. 


A School  History  or  Warwickshire.  Bv 
B.  C.  A.  Windlc,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

A School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond. 

A School  History  ok  Lancashire,  by 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A School  History  of  Surrey.  By  H.  E 
Malden,  M.A. 

A School  History  ok  Middlesex.  By  V. 
G.  Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCH1LD,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 


Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6d. 
Practical  Chemistry.  Part  1.  By  W. 
French,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  Fourth  Edition, 
is.  6 d.  Part  ii.  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and 
T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 
Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.  Cr.  8 vo.  ! 
35.  6d. 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson, 
B.A.  Cr.  8s 70.  2 s.  6d. 

Plant  Life,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 
By  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.C.S.  With  320 
Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 


The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F. 
M.  Oldham,  B.A.  With  126  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8 vo. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Duns  tan, 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo. 

Elementary  Science  for  Putil  Teachers. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Chemistry 

Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2 Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 


Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 

One  Shilling  each. 

L’Histoire  d’une  TuLirE.  Adapted  by  T.  R.  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Adapted  by  H. 

N. Crofts,  M.A.  Rieu,  M.A. 

Abdallah.  Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson.  Memoires  de  Cadichon.  Adapted  by  J.  F. 

I Rhoades. 


Methuen’s  Standard  Library 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

The  Standard  Library  is  a new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  The  Standard  Library  are  four  : — 1.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  of  Type.  .4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  volume  con- 
tains from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Volumes. 


The  Meditations,  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  translation  is  by  R.  Graves. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  By  Jane  Austen. 
Essays  and  Counsels  and  The  New 
Atlantis.  By  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  text  has  been 
collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Edmund  Burke. 

The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 
Double  Volume. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  In  2 
volumes. 

Vol.  1. — Miscellaneous  Poems. 
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Methuen’s  Standard  Library —continued. 

Vol.  11. — The  Rowley  Poems. 

The  New  Like  and  Sonnets.  By  Dante.  ; 

Translated  into  English  by  D G.  Rossetti. 
Tom  Jones.  By  Henry  Fielding.  Treble  Vol. 
Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  ok 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7 double  volumes. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  but  the  Appendices  of 
the  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 

The  Vicar  ok  Wakefield.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The  Poems  andPlaysof  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Vol.  1. — The  Case  is  Altered.  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 

Vol.  11. — Cynthia’s  Revels;  The  Poetaster. 
The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated  by  E.  de  ! 
Selincourt. 

On  the  Imitation  ok  Christ.  By  Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The  translation  is  by  C.  Bigg,  DD., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Like.  By  William  Law. 

Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton. 
Eikonoklastes  and  the  Tenure  ok  Kings 
and  Magistrates.  By  John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.  By  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 


Sydenham  and  Taylor.  Double  Volume. 
The  translation  has  been  revised  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  In 
10  volumes. 

Vol.  1. — The  Tempest;  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  ; The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
Measure  for  Measure ; The  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Vol.  11. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ; Love's 
Labour’s  Lost;  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ; The  Merchant  of  Venice ; As  You 
Like  It. 

Vol.  iii. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; All 's 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night  ; The 
Winter’s  Tale. 

Vol.  iv, — The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John  ; 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv.  ; The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 

Vol.  v.— The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ; The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi.  ; The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 

Vol.  vi. — The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
vi. ; The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  in. ; 
The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 
Henry  vm. 

The  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  In  4 
volumes. 

Vol.  1. — Alastor  ; The  Daemon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 

The  Text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Locock. 
The  Life  ok  Nelson.  By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make  a Dress.  By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0.  is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  35.  6 d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Clare  Hill.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
8 vo.  js.  6 d. 

Builders’  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  8 vo.  4s.  6d. 

Repousse  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Horth. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 


Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Second  Master  and  Instructor  of  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Leicester 
Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James, 
A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School.  Cr.  8 vo.  45.  6 d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Engineering, 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Coventry. 
With  many  Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
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of  the  questions  dealt  with  ; in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 
Volume.  Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  10 s.6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  12 s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Demy 
8 vo.  io5.  6 d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  8vo.  10 5.  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
ByJ.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.  Demy  Svo. 
lor.  6d. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.  D. , Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland’s  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  suboi- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ; but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  Boor  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackbam,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  Third 
Edition.  10 5.  6 d. 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.  Demy  Svo.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  M.A.,  D.  Litt.  Demy  Svo.  10 s.  6d. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Adderley  (Hon.  and  Rev.  James),  Author 
of  ‘Stephen  Remarx.’  BEHOLD  THE 
DAYS  COME.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PETER,  A PARASITE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Anstey  (F.).  Author  of  ‘Vice  Versa.’  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  Bernard  Partridge.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  65. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo  6s. 

TEMPTATION.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 


CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  65. 

DONNA  DIANA.  A New  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

URITH.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
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BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

LITTLE  TU’PENNY.  A New  Edition.  6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Barnett  (Edith  A.).  A WILDERNESS  : 
WINNER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s.  I 
Barr  (James).  LAUGHING  THROUGH  | 
A WILDERNESS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  1 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  ' 
THE  STRONG  ARM.  Second  Edition.  ! 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6.v. 

THE  LADY  ELECTRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
Begbie  (Harold).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustrations  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.)  DODO.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

THE  CAPS  IN  A.  Second  Edit.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Benson  (Margaret).  SUBJECT  TO 
VANITY.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6 d. 

Bretherton  (Ralph).  THE  MILL.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6 s. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  THE  FATE 
OF  VALSEC.  _ Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  ‘The  Lake  of 
Wine.’  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  DIANA  PLEASE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A JAY  OF  ITALY.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Charlton  (Randall).  MAVE.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 


VENDETTA.  Twenty-Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THELMA.  Thirty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 

6j. 

ARDATH  : THE  STORY  OF  A DEAD 
SELF.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

WORMWOOD.  Fifteenth  Ed.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
BARABBAS:  A DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD’S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  150  th  Thousand.  Cr. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  : A SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-sixth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BOY  : a Sketch.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
CAMEOS  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Crane  (Stephen)  and  Barr  (Robert). 

THE  O’RUDDY.  CrZvo.  6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of  ‘ The  Raiders,’ 
etc.  LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Third 
1 Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6r. 

A STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Crosbie  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Dawson  (A.  J).  DANIEL  WHYTE. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Deane  (Mary).  THE  OTHER  PAWN. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’  ‘The  White  Company,’  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j.  See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fijth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
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Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo..  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  With  8 Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  STEPPING  WEST- 

WARD. Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of ‘The  Stolen 
Emperor.’  THE  SLAKING  OF  THE 
SWORD.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 

Third  Edition.  Crcnvn  Svo.  6s. 
FulIer=Maitland  (Ella),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Day  Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre.  ’ BLAN CH E 
ESMEAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Gates  (Eleanor),  Author  of ‘The  Biography 
of  a Prairie  Girl.’  THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  * Lady  Baby.’ 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  IMPROBABLE  IDYL.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Gissing  (George),  Author  of  ‘Demos,’  ‘In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,’  etc.  THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  3$.  6d. 

Hamilton  (M.),  Author  of  ‘Cut  Laurels.’ 
THE  FIRST  CLAIM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Harrod  (F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Herbertson  (Agnes  G.).  PATIENCE 
DEAN.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6$. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Fifteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  ‘A  Cardinal  and 
his  Conscience,’  etc.,  etc.  THE  LADY 
OF  LYTE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Housman  (Clemence).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  AGLO  VALE  DEGALIS.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  ‘Captain 
Kettle.’  MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Twenty- NintJi  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Fourteenth  Edition..  Cr. 
Svo.  3 s.  6 d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  87 <0.  3 s.  6<V 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  2s-  &d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Sv 0.  6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Kester  (Vaughan).  THE  FORTUNES 
OF  THE  LANDRAYS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  WITH  ESSEX 
IN  IRELAND.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Levett=Yeats  (S.).  ORRAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

London  (Jack),  Author  of  ‘ The  Call  of  the 
Wild,’  ‘The  Sea  Wolf,’  etc.  WHITE 
FANG.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Lucas (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE:  An  ! 
Oblique  Narration.  Crown  8 vo.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  42 nd  Thousand.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3*.  6d. 

M'Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of‘  If  I were 
King.’  THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Macdonald  (Ronald).  THE  SEA  MAID. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A HUMAN  TRINITY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  New 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8yo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  I 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s.  j 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA’S  SUMMER.  | 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A LOST  ESTATE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GRAN’MA’S  JANE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A WINTER’S  TALE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS.  A New 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  Third  Ed.  Cr. 

S vo.  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8s vo.  6s. 

Marriott  (Charles),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Column.’  GENEVRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


A DUEL.  Cr  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  ‘The  Four 
Feathers,’  etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  ‘Coinin’  thro’ 
the  Rye.’  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

THE  FERRYMAN.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

TALLY-HO!  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘The  Ragged 
Messenger.’  VIVIEN.  Eighth  Edition. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ODD  LE  NGTHS.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

VICTORY.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Melton  (R.).  G/ESAR’S  WIFE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Meredith  (Ellis).  HEART  OF  MY 
HEART.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Miller  (Esther).  LIVING  LIES.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

‘Miss  Molly’  (The  Author  of).  THE 
GREAT  RECONCILER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 

IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RED  DERELICT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges.’  THE  ALIEN. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Nesbit  (E.).  (Mrs.  E.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  HARRY  AND  URSULA. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Ninth 

Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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Oppenhelm  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Oxenham  (John),  Author  of  ‘Barbe  of 
Grand  Bayou.'  A WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  65. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  With  a Frontispiece 
in  photogravure  by  Harold  Copping.  | 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  With  a Frontispiece  1 
by  Harold  Copping.  Third  Edition.  I 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  LINDLEY  KAYS.  Third  \ 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  j 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus-  : 
trated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  | 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : i 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. j 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  65. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Illustra- 
tions  by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forresticr. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


‘Q,’  Author  of  ‘Dead  Man's  Rock.’  THE 
WHITE  WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s, 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MERRY  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Rawson  (Maud  Stepney),  Author  of  *A 
Lady  of  the  Regency.’  ‘The  Labourer's 
Comedy,’  etc.  THE  ENCHANTED 
GARDEN.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).  LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ERB.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  3J.  6 d. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8t jo.  6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Cr.  Svo. 
3 s.  6d. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  6 vo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).  BARBARA’S 
MONEY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Shannon.  (W.F.  THE  MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Shelley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Author  of  ‘Cyn- 
thia’s Way.’  THE  KINSMAN.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.  65. 

Sonnichsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Sunbury  (George).  THE  HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Urquhart  (M.),  A TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).  THE  SONG  OF  THE 
FOREST.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Waltz  (E.  C.).  THE  ANCIENT  LAND. 
MARK : A Kentucky  Romance.  Cr.  Svo. 

1 6s. 
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Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8 Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Craig.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

A MIDSUMMER  DAY’S  DREAM. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 

8 7)0.  6s. 

Wey  man  (Stanley),  Author  of ‘A  Gentleman 
of  France.’  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

White  (Stewart  E.),  Author  of  ‘ The  Blazed 
Trail.’  CONJUROR’S  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

White  (Percy).  THE  SYSTEM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PATIENT  MAN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6.9. 

Williams  (Margery).  THE  BAR.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  ‘The 
Barnstormers.’  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PAPA.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  : Being  the 
Romance  of  a Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6.9. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edit.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf),  Author  of  1 Uriah  the 
Hittite.'  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
| Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 


IS 


Author  of  ‘Miss  Molly, 

RECONCILER. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  VENGEANCE 
MINE. 

TO  ARMS. 

Baring=Gould  (S.).  MRS.  CURGENVEN 

r\T?  PTIDf  ’ IT  XT  \ /r  T?  XT 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels 

Cr.  8vo.  Cloth , is.  net. 

' THE  GREAT 


AT  A WINTER’S 


THE  I 


OF  CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

Barlow  (Jane),  Author  of  ‘ Irish 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO 
WEST. 

A CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 
Barr  (Robert).  THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George).  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Dodo.’  THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles  (G.  Stewart).  A STRETCH  OFF 
THE  LAND. 

Brooke  (Emma).  THE  POET’S  CHILD. 
Bullock  (Shan  F.).  THE  BARRYS. 

THE  CHARMER. 

THE  SQUIREEN. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle). 

OF  ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE  ’S  MY  FOE. 

A BRANDED  NAME. 


THE  CLASH 


Capes  (Bernard). 

FIRE. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 

JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb,  Thomas.  A CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
Idylls.’  I Collingwood  (Harry).  THE  DOCTOR 
OF  THE  ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford  (L.  Cope).  SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES. 

Crane  (Stephen).  WOUNDS  IN  THE 
RAIN. 

Denny  (C.  E.).  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
UPFOLD  MANOR. 

Dickinson  (Evelyn).  THE  SIN  OF 

ANGELS. 

Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Duncan  (Sara  J.).  THE  POOL  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.  Illus- 
trated. 

Embree  (C.  F.).  A HEART  OF  FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  AN  ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 

A DOUBLE  KNOT. 
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Findlater  (Jane  H.).  A DAUGHTER  OF 
STRIFE. 

Fitzstephen  (G.).  MORE  KIN  THAN 
KIND. ' 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  DAVID  MARCH. 

LUCIAN  THE  DREAMER. 

Forrest  (R.  E.).  THE  SWORD  OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  MISS  ERIN. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  THINGS  THAT 
HAVE  HAPPENED. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME. 

Gilchrist(R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

THE  INCA’S  TREASURE. 

Gordon  (Julien).  MRS.  CLYDE. 

WORLD’S  PEOPLE. 

Goss  (C.  F.).  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
DAVID  CORSON. 

Gray  (E.  M ‘Queen).  MY  STEWARD- 
SHIP. 

Hales  (A.  G.).  JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 

HamiIton(Lord  Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).  A PRINCESS 
OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated. 

Hooper  (I.).  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 

Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

‘Iota’  (Mrs.  Caffyn).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson  (Edgar).  THE  KEEPERS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

Keary  (C.  F.).  THE  JOURNALIST. 

Kelly  (Florence  Finch).  WITH  HOOPS 
OF  STEEL. 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bourne  (C.  H.). 

THE  VALLEY  OF  INHERITANCE. 

Linden  (Annie).  A WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lorimer  (Norma).  JOSIAH’S  WIFE. 

Lush  (Charles  K.).  THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell  (Anne).  THE  STORY  OF 
TERESA. 

Macgrath  (Harold).  THE  PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 
IN  THE  DESERT. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

Mayall  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  RESURGAM. 

Monkhouse  (Allan).  LOVE  IN  A LIFE. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesbit,  E.  (Mrs., Bland).  THE  LITER. 

ARY  SENSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  AN  OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY’S. 

Rendered  (M.  L.l.  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
Pennv  (Mrs.  Frank).  A MIXED  MAR- 
AGE. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  STRIKING 

HOURS. 

FANCY  FREE. 

Pryce  (Richard).  TIME  AND  THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall  (John).  AUNT  BF.THIA’S 
BUTTON. 

Raymond  (Walter).  FORTUNE’S  DAR- 
LING. 

Rayner  (Olive  Pratt).  ROSALBA. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  DIVERTED  VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 

Roberton(M.  H.).  A GALLANT  QUAKER. 
Russell,  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED. 
Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  ACCUSED  AND 

ACCUSER. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT  LADY. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 
Shannon  (W.  F.).  JIM  TWELVES. 
Stephens  (R.  N.).  AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 
KING. 

j Strain  (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET. 

1 Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 

Stuart  (Esmfe).  CHRISTALLA. 
j A WOMAN  OF  FORTY, 
i Sutherland  (Duchess  of).  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT. 

Swan  (Annie).  LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

' Swift  (Benjamin).  SORDON. 

SIREN  CITY. 

Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER. 

Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
| LIFE. 

| Trafford=Taunton  (Mrs.  E.W.).  SILENT 

I DOMINION. 

Upward  (Allen).  ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Waineman  (Paul).  A HEROINE  FROM 
FINLAND. 

BY  A FINNISH  LAKE. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 

I ‘Zack.’  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  2s-  6d. 


The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.  Second  Edition. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.  By  Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little  Peter.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Seco?id 
Edition . 

Master  Rockafei.lar’s  Voyage.  By  W. 

Clark  Russell.  Third  Edition. 

The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Monluc.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Mdlle.  Mori. 


Syd  Belton  : Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Red  Grange.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  2s.  6 d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 


Price  6d. 

Act£. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 
Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blum. 

Cecile. 

The  Chevalier  D’Harmf.ntal.  Double 
volume. 

Chicot  the  Jester.  Being  the  first  part  of 
The  Lady  of  Monsoreau. 

Conscience. 

The  Convict’s  Son. 

The  Corsican  Brothers  ; and  Otho  the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre.  Being  the  first  part  of 
Queen  Margot. 

Henri  de  Navarre.  Being  the  second  part 
of  Queen  Margot. 


Double  Volumes , is. 

| HfiL^NE  de  Chaverny.  Being  the  first  part 
of  the  Regent’s  Daughter. 

! Louise  de  la  Valli?:re.  Being  the  first 
part  of  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne. 

I Double  Volume. 

> MaItre  Adam. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  Being 
the  second  part  of  The  Vicomte  dk 
Bragelonne.  Double  volume. 

: The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.  Double  volume. 

Pauline  ; Pascal  Bruno  ; and  Bontekoe. 
PiiRE  La  Ruine. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

Robin  Hood. 

The  Snowball  and  Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  With  a long 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Double 
volume. 

Twenty  Years  After.  Double  volume. 

I The  Wild  Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s  Sixpenny  Books 


LOVE  AND  LOUISA. 
PRIDE  AND  PRE- 


Albanesi  (E.  M.) 

Austen  (Jane). 

JUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Balfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 

Baring=Gould  (S.).  FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Barr  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 


I THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO, 
i Bronte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 

! Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
i SALT  SEAS. 

! Caffyn  (Mrs).,  (‘Iota’).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

Capes  (Bernard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
I WINE. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Connell  (F.  Norreys).  THE  NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
GREAT  WATERS. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  PEGGY  OF  THE 

BARTONS. 

A STATE  SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  VISION  OF 
DANTE  (Cary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  A VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION. 

THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot  (George).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater  (Jane  H.).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  HOLY  MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL- 
LER. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Grimm  (The  Brothers).  GRIMM’S 
FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARK. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 

Hornung  (E.  W.).  DEAD  MEN  TELL 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.).  THE  THRONE  OF 
DAVID. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).  THE  TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S  SWEETHEART. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).  DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).  THE  ALIEN. 
AIoore(  Arthur).  THEGAY  DECEIVERS. 
Morrison  (Arthur).  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).  THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE. 

GILES  INGII.BY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 

-MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  PRODIGALS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
I HE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

‘Q.’  THE  WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  ( W.  Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).  A MARRIAGE  AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  THE  MASTER  OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated. 

ASK  MAMMA.  Illustrated. 

Valentine  (Major  E.  S.).  VELDT  AND 
LAAGER. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).  MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriot).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS. 
White  (Percy).  A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 


